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PREFACE 



The following pages are an attempt to present, 
in a convenient and readable form, some of the 
scenes for which our noble Yorkshire is illustrious. 
History, thus localized, becomes often more interesting 
than it would otherwise be ; and the writer has 
attempted to relate all that could be told within the 
narrow space he assigned to himself. Not precisely 
within his original limit, however ; — for it will be 
seen that many more pages have been employed than 
-jyere at first intended. 

A book written amidst many varied and important 
jjjgities may well solicit the indulgence of the reader. 



IV , PREFACE. 

At the same time, labour has not been spared to render 
it interesting and instructive. 

Much aid has been derived from the kindness of 
many friends, some of whose names would carry weight 
and emphasis. May the writer beg them to accept 
his warmest acknowledgments of their substantial 
kindness P 



Bradford, Jan. 12, 1805. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE DIM TWILIGHT. 

" And such is human life ! so gliding on 
It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone ! " 

Rogers. 

Nothing is more painful than the straining of the 
eyes in the vain endeavour to penetrate the mystery of 
the remote past — the period antecedent to all written 
history. Laborious as it is to pore over dusky folios, 
or to disinter old manuscripts from their quiet and 
forgotten graves, there is, in such an employment, 
pleasure as well as pain ; the student is often rewarded 
by some unexpected and welcome discovery ; — but to 
search when there is little probability of finding; to 
question, when there is no voice to reply; to force one's 
way into the labyrinth of gone-by ages, almost without 
the slightest clue to guide one's footsteps, — this is 
unsatisfactory indeed ! 
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Yet such is our condition with regard to the ancient 
inhabitants of our island. When we would advance 
beyond what a few Roman writers have told us. 
respecting the state of things on their arrival, all ia 
dark and drear. The most careful inquisition of the 
archaeologist leads to little beyond uncertain conjecture. 
The county of York abounds, however, in pre-nistoric 
monuments, though such hieroglyphics mainly defy 
deciphering. 

In the following pages it will be our object, without 
aspiring to emulate the patient research of professed 
antiquaries, faithfully to record, at least, their most 
approved conclusions. 

The earlv history of Britain is enveloped in such a 
mass of fable as to defy all attempt to reduce it to 
consistency. Yet, to eliminate all references to such 
fables from pages like the present, is scarcely desirable. 
Even mythological history has its uses; it enables us, at 
least, to understand many allusions which would be 
otherwise unintelligible. "We like to know not onlv 
what our fathers did, but what they believed, thougn 
our own creed may be widely dissimilar from theirs. 
Let us be careful, only, to maintain the boundary line 
between truth and fiction ! 

The most prolific of all writers respecting the early- 
affairs of this island, is Geoffrey of Monmouth,* who 
was either the most credulous of historians, or the most 
daring of inventors. What he wrote, however, the 
men of his age were eager to believe, though no 
authority authenticated it ; and the disposition of all 
nations to look upon themselves as nobly descended 
found no exception in the former inhabitants of the 
British Isles. Wonder marks the childhood both of 
individuals and of nations. On Geoffrey's authority 
we relate the following, with this single remark, — that 
he who chooses to believe it, may ! 

* This writer was Archbishop of St. Asaph, in 1152. 
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Brutus, a grandson of Eneas, happened to kill his 
father in hunting, and was banished to Greece for the 
offence. He there became the head of a considerable 
body of Trojans whom he led to Albion, then inhabited 
by a race of giants. After expelling these, Brutus 
became master of this island, which was called Britain, 
after his own name, and built a city upon the banks of 
the Thames, known as New Troy. His three sons 
divided the greater part of his kingdom after his death ; 
to Camber were allotted those parts lying beyond the 
Severn (Cambria) ; to Albanact, the district beyond the 
Tyne (Albania) ; whilst the middle regions fell to the 
share of Locrin (Loegria, afterwards Mercia). Beyond 
these there was a fourth part, assigned to Corineus, one 
of the companions of Brutus. This was the district, 
afterwards known as Northumbria, between the Humber 
and the Tyne. A descendant of Corineus, Ebraucus, 
became afterwards king of Britain, and built a city 
which was called Cair-Ebrauc (the city of Ebraucusj, 
about the time when David was king of Judaea. Such 
was the origin of the metropolis known to us by the 
name York.* Bladud, a son of this Ebraucus, built the 
city of Bath. Lear, his grandson, built Leicester, and 
became the hero of the exciting adventures recorded by 
the pen of our greatest poet. Such is, according to 
Geonrey, the British mythology. 

The value of a bhred of veritable history during 
these long centuries oi fable would be priceless; but such 
gratification is denied us. The general opinion is, that 
some of the descendants of Gomer (the son of Japhet), 
the Kimmerii, were driven from the Crimea by the 
Scythians ; that they settled for a time in Asia Minor, 
then in various parts of Europe, and were afterwards 
exiled, by the Teutonic race, into the highlands and 
islands of the continent. The "Welsh poetry traces 
the ancestors of the Cymri to the parts about Con- 

* Ebrauc, Eboracum, Eborick, Eoforwick, i'orick, York. 

b2 
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stantinople, and speaks of two colonies arriving in 
Britain vid Gaul, one from Gascony and another from 
Armorica. We learn, from written history, that the 
tribe which inhabited the modern Yorkshire was that 
of the Brigantes,* or mountaineers, a body both 
numerous and powerful; (one branch of which, the 
Parisi, had settlements on the east side of the river 
Derwent). This tribe possessed the country from sea to 
sea ; but the southern boundary of their territories is 
not easily determined. Some suppose it to have been 
the Don, but it was probably identical with the present 
limiting line of Yorkshire. We know this to have 
been at least the Saxon boundary between Northumbria 
and Mercia, from its constituting the ecclesiastical 
partition between the corresponding dioceses. 

We have reason enough to distrust the marvellous 
incidents related by Geoffrey, f but, though they be 
false, we have nothing to substitute as true. Imagin- 
ation, indeed may do much; but imagination is not 
often the road which conducts to fact. We must follow 
it with extreme suspicion, lest it betray us. Logic, 
which is the science of proof, must walk warily upon, 
ground so uncertain. 

Britain was doubtless known to the Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians, and Greeks, who visited its shores before 
they were touched by the Romans. Yet, of the forty- 
five tribes who are enumerated as having been found 
by this last nation in Britain, we know not whether 
any one was aboriginal. We only know that, when 



* Whence the term " Brigand" Juvenal (Sat. XIV.) refers to these 
tribes and to their entrenched camps; — "Dirue" — "castella Brigan- 
tum." The Irish Chronicles represent the Brigantes as emigrants from 
Spain to the West of England and thence to Yorkshire. 

+ Turner, however (Hist, of Anglo-Saxons), mentions it as rematfc- 
able that several similar traditions point in the same direction as 
Geoffrey's story. These are recorded by Tacitus, Solinus, and Am- 
mianus Marcellinus. Henry of Huntingdon and Nennius, also, relate 
a somewhat similar narrative. 
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the great Vale of York was occupied by extensive 
forests or wild morasses, these semi-barbarous people, 
avoiding both as places of settlement, yet found it 
necessary to keep near to them for their requisite 
supplies ; for game and fish were essential to those 
who, though they possessed abundance of milk, could 
not even make cheese, whilst many of them were 
entirely ignorant of the arts of agriculture. The 
practice of these tribes was, to plant themselves in 
the vicinity of some abundant spring ; to collect their 
cattle in districts which might be easily defended 
against man or wild animals; and to live in such 
contiguity to other tribes as might render combinations 
easy for defensive action. It was desirable that they 
should be near to rivers, both for security and also for 
facilities of transit in the boats they could manage so 
well ; though a residence near the confluence of rivers 
would expose them to the hostile attacks of other tribes. 
They, therefore, chose their permanent settlements 
principally in hilly countries, and in districts where 
rivers first become navigable. There is scarcely a 
stream in Yorkshire which does not preserve 
memorials of their occupation. The following localities 
are known among others as those frequented by 
the Brigantes. Catterick (cather-righ, fortified city) 
between the Tees and the Swale; Tanfield, perhaps 
Aldborough (the British name of which is not 
certainly> ascertained) and Aberach (York) on the 
lire; fflcky and Baricick-in-fflmet on the Wharf e 
and its tributary the Cock; Settle on the Ribble; 
Almondbury, Slack, or Oreethnd on the Colder; 
JPentston and Castleford on the Don; Sackness on 
the Derwent; Driffield and Beverley on the Hull ; 
Egton near the JEsk. These localities abound with 
British memorials, though the relics vary from each 
other, according to the differences of the tribes. The 
north and north-east of Yorkshire seem to have been 
the citadel of their strength ; and on these fastnesses 
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they relied, it would appear, for refuge in the last 
Tesort. The numerous memorials along the edge of 
the Wolds would seem to indicate that here the Britons 
had their summer sheep-walks ; here were their oppida 
which, we learn from Strabo and Caesar, were large 
tracts of enclosed land, defended with ditches, trunks of 
trees, and perhaps palisades, to keep out wild beasts 
and even more hostile neighbours ; whilst the adjacent 
rivers furnished the shepherds with fish, and the 
adjacent woods with acorns for swine. 

O for a photograph, accurately representing these 
woad-colonred savages, their tall and almost naked 
limbs ornamented with rings of iron; their breasts 
with necklaces of amber or jet; their fingers with 
rings ; as they hunted the huge elk or fierce 
wild-boar ; as, in battle, they contended hotly, 
tribe against tribe, or drove back their invaders with 
savage ferocity; as they rushed with scythe-armed 
chariots into the midst of their enemies, darting about 
in every direction to attack their foes; or, as the 
softer instincts of our common nature, (which in 
the most savage will sometimes assert themselves,) 
played like occasional gleams of sunshine across 
their rugged breasts ; and as they worshipped, in 
vacant credulity, yet doubtless in prostrate devotion, 
before altars streaming with human blood ; or 
shrank, in conscience-stricken terror, from the fearful 
denunciations of the Druids— their priests and their 
tyrants ! 

That the habits of these people were extremely rude, 
is attested by every remnant of that distant age* 
Numerous tumuli, scattered over Yorkshire, indicate 
the spots they once occupied; and though every 
barrow must not be regarded as British, many of 
them were doubtless such; yet it is impossible to 
determine, from their exterior, to what stage of 
British history they are referable ; and they sometimes 
enclose remains of more than one era. A few of these 
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earth-tombs appear to have been merely honorary; 
no dead body being found within. These were spots, 
probably, of convocation or of devotion. Other tumuli 
were doubtless raised over the corpses of departed 
chieftains, and once bore outward ornaments which have 
long since perished. When opened, there is generally 
found, in each of them, a skeleton lying in a doubled-up 
posture, usually East and West ; but sometimes North 
-and South ; accompanied by such articles as constituted, 
during life, the personal adornments or implements of 
the deceased. This practice was not peculiar to the 
Britons, but was adopted also by the Saxons and early 
Normans.* The articles found in these hones or barrows 
are, usually, of very primitive construction, though 
they vary in different tombs and seem to mark tne 
advance through, what have been called, the flint, the 
"bronze, and the iron ages. But all show marks of 
imperfect civilisation. The Britons might be capable 
of great endurance; they were probably able to live 
upon very coarse food ; they could contend fiercely for 
their rights — such as they were ; and they had possibly 
«ome knowledge of one or two of the mechanical 
powers; but their invention was small and their 
acquaintance with the useful arts most limited. Besides 
spear-heads of flint, sometimes very rough, and arrow* 
heads of the same material, calculated to prove very 
destructive, there are found in these tumuli many Urns, 
rounded by the hand and marked in herring-bone 
fashion, bearing some rough resemblance to basket- 
work, and, from their extreme brittleness, appearing to 
have been merely hardened by the sun or the fire, not 
baked. Nothing is more frequently found in these 
•exhumations than celts — a kind of adze, which appears 

* Many valuable relies of antiquity hate been deposited, in all the 
earlier ages, in tombs. In York Cathedral are shewn ancient pastoral 
rings exhumed from graves. The tombs of Henry II. and John 
contained the bodies of those monarchs dressed in the costume of 
their period. See Matth. Paris. 
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to have performed many offices in domestic life. These- 
were fixed in handles and were something between a 
spade and an axe. Besides these, pins and needles of 
carved bone; a few personal ornaments of glass and 
amber; some bones of pigs or other animals; and 
boar's tusks constitute the usual contents of these 
mounds. In the tumuli of the later age, torques (from 
tarquire, to twist, ornaments of twisted metal) are not 
infrequent. These were also in use among the Romans ; 
when formed of gold they were employed as reward* 
for foreign auxiliaries; of silver, for citizens only. 
There seems no certainty in referring barrows to- 
Roman times unless cists be discovered in them. 
Tumuli-burials were common to many periods, and 
in some instances burning and burial seem to have 
been contemporaneous. But, says Kemble, " contem- 
poraneous or not, on the same spot or not, the urn- 
burials are Pagan, the burials without cremation are- 
Christian." 

No more interesting discoveries respecting the 
ancient Britons have been made than at the opening 
of certain tumuli, probably of the Romano-feritish 

?eriod, found near Arras in the years 1815, 1816, and 
817. One of these mounds disclosed the body of a 
warrior, resting upon all that remained of his shield, 
whilst the relics of a chariot and the presence of 
boar's tusks, (worn as an ornament about his neck,) 
marked the hunter of wild-beasts, the charioteer, and 
warrior ; perhaps the king. Another tumulus not only 
preserved the body of a charioteer, but the remains of 
the very horses which had been buried with him. 
These were of the smallest size, and were evidently 
those he had been accustomed to drive. The tire of 
the wheel was clearly distinguishable. Another mound 
had been reared over the body of a female enclosed 
in a cist. From the ornaments, buried with her,, 
especially from the presence of a gold circlet, it was 
conjectured that here lay the dead body of a queen- 
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These tombs were all on elevated ground, commanding 
an extensive view, and seemed to have belonged to a 
tribe distinguished as hunters. Whatever outward 
ornaments these monuments may have once possessed, 
have long since perished beneath the influence of 
weather and neglect. Graves of sovereigns and of 
subjects are now alike common earth.* 

Whilst there are the tombs of the dead, there are 
also traces of the habitations of the living. On the sum- 
mit of Ingleborough are a number of circular mounds, 
just distinguishable in the midst of an ancient forti- 
fication. These are built of rough stone-work, having 
their openings (for they are of horse-shoe form) turned 
from the North-east, the quarter of the fiercest winds. 
Almost every hill in Cleveland is distinguished by 
similar pits. An entire chain of them surrounds the 
cone of Rosebury Topping. They may also be seen 
on Barnby and Cowton Moors, as also on the road 
between Castleton and Kirkby-Moorside. At Danby, 
near Whitby, these pits are arranged into a cluster of 
villages; forming two parallel straight lines, surrounded 
by a wall, and having a stream in their midst. These 
habitations would seem referable to a pre-historic period. 
Such excavations, it is all but certain, were the bases of 
British dwellings, once wattled or covered over with 
boughs of trees, afterwards finished with sods, or 
thatched with grass. They usually exhibit traces of 
the fire which once smouldered upon the hearth ; that 
hearth having been placed sometimes in the middle, 
sometimes at the end, of the rough dwelling, with 
corresponding openings in the roof above. Several 



* It is by no means certain that these remains are British, though 
that is inferable from the locality in which they were found. The 
burial of horses was, however, a common practice in Denmark. 
Burning ceased in that country after the death of Nickillati the 
Splendid, who ordered his remains to be magnificently interred 
without cremation. See article on Burial and Cremation by 
J.s M. Kemble, Archaeological Journal. 
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families lived together in the hut; and this circum- 
stance gives probability to the statements of Caesar 
and Dion Gassius that the native Britons had wives 
in common. 

The religious rites practised by this barbarous people 
were performed in the open air, either within circles of 
rude stones, such as those on Hawkesworth Moor, 
Kirkby-Moorside, and Scarborough, or amidst fantastical 
looking rocks, which might impress the imagination 
(of which Brimham affords an example); or near upright 
stones, raised with immense labour, as the Bride stones 
on Height's Moor, Stamp-brow, Stanton Drew, and 
Drewton. (The latter names seem of themselves to 
imply a Druidical origin.) To the same period are 
referable the Bardike and the Carnedde (to which is 

§iven the title of "the Apron-full-of-Stones ") near 
heffield, and a large heap of stones without mortar 
at Edlington Wood, near Doncaster. The worship of 
these ancient Britons was often conducted in groves of 
oak, then abundant in this county. In such places, the 
fearful cries of human victims would form an awful 
accompaniment to the stern rites of an unenlightened 
religion. The traoes of the sacred misletoe are some- 
times found in British tombs, and show how deeply 
interwoven was the religious sentiment with the habits 
of the people. The notion of the Druids was, that 
life could only be redeemed by life. Accordingly, to 
rescue their chiefs from disease, or to secure their safety 
in battle, human victims were freely offered ; the life 
of criminals, if such were at hand ; but if not, of those 
least able to defend themselves. 

Indications of ancient fortification exist in great 
abundance in many parts of the county. To specify 
these various military works would be well-nigh im- 
possible. Tacitus tells us that the Britons were 
accustomed to encamp on mountains for defence; 
and that the Romans attacked them by joining their 
shields in the form designated by the expressive word 
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<e testudo." Wright, however, conjectures that most 
of these embankments are referable to a Saxon 
period. 

The remnants of the ancient British language are to 
be traced in many directions ; especially, as might be 
anticipated, in the names of mountains and rivers — the 
features of the earth's surface least liable to change. 
Some of these names are common to all the branches 
of the Celtic tongue ; to the Gaelic, in Scotland ; the 
Erse, in Ireland ; the Manx, in the Isle of Man ; and 
the Cymric, in Wales. Thus we have Aire, bright; 
Calder, woody water; Don or Dun, dusky; Derwent, 
fair water; Esk or Wish, water; Greta, swift; Humber, 
a confluence ; Nid or Nith, whirling ; Ouse, water ; 
Ribbte (from Ehe and Bel), tumultuous stream; Ure, 
lively ; Wharfe, rough. 

Similarly, Ingleborough may be derived from Aingeal, 
fire and Barr, elevated; and Pen-y-gent or Pen-y-gynt, 
head of the prominence. 

Beverley — usually interpreted as Beaver-lac, the lake 
of beavers — may perhaps derive its origin from Ped- 
tcarllach (Roman, Petouaria), "marked, as other 
British towns seem to have been, by 'four stones;' 
in this instance, of sanctuary ; a privilege of higher 
antiquity, it is probable, than Athelstane; by whom 
it was said to have been granted after the victory of 
Brenanburg."* 

The word Scar (rock or precipitous bank) is attached 
to many Yorkshire hills, as also crag (rock) v which 
forms the first syllable of the word Cra-ven or Crag-ven 
(the rocky district or province). " Strath, 9 ' — a broad 
valley with river, occurs also in many combinations. 

Baildon is probably Bel-dun (the hill of Bel, or the 
hill of fire). To the same name is referable Billing ,f 



* Phillips. 

f On this hill was found, nearly eight years ago, a Torque of pure 
gold, yalue about £18, of the later British period. 
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Bel-ing, a hill near Rawden.* An eminence near 
Blackburn is known by nearly the same name. The 
Brigantea themselves are named from Braigheacan, 
elevated grounds. 



* The festival of Baal or Bel was on the 1st of May. The Scandin- 
avians had on that day a mock battle between summer and winter ; a 
custom still retained in the Isle of Man. In the west of Scotland, 
farmers' boys used 1o kindle fires on the high grounds. Dr. Jamieson 
tells us, that on that day (Baltair or Balteor day) the custom was to 
divide a cake, blackening one of the pieces with charcoal, and to 
distribute the parts by lot. He to whom the black piece fell was 
regarded as devoted to Baal, and doomed to be sacrificed to render the 
following year productive. Dr. J. regards this as a memorial of the 
human offerings formerly made to that deity. Traces of the same 
worship are to be found in many parts of Scotland and Ireland. 
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CHAPTER II. 

STREAKS OF LIGHT FROM AFAR. 

Fbom B.C. 55 TO A.D. 547. 

" Rome, for empire far renowned, 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground, 
Hark t the Gaul is at her gates ! " 

CowrEn. 

Few visitors to Yorkshire are unacquainted with that 
pleasant watering-place, Harrogate ; to which abundant 
mineral springs and a most invigorating mountain air 
alike invite them. In the vicinity of this well-known 
retreat, are many points of historical interest to be 
noticed hereafter. Among the excursions set down in 
the guide books, one is to Boroughbridge and Aid- 
borough, a distance of about ten miles. No railway 
from Harrogate conducts the traveller to these 
towns; but it is often refreshing to "ramble beyond 
railroads," and to escape the clatter and crowd 
which always accompany steam — the great miracle- 
worker of modern days. The road from Harrogate 
to Boroughbridge lies through a rather flat, but 
most champaign country, abounding with all the 
productions of agriculture — a part of the great Vale 
of York ; and is as pleasant as excellent roads and 
a luxuriant country can render it. Trees of graceful 
shape and extended dimensions (among which large 
beech trees are conspicuous), refresh the tourist's eye 
and speak of the fertility of the soil. The route lies 
near to the Roman way which once led from Olicana 
(Hkley) to Isurium (Aldborough), and there joined the 
great Ermine-street which conducted from Richborough, 
in Kent, to the wall of Severus. 
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Boroughbridge is a town which first sprang into 
notice from the bridge which crossed the river Ure, 
superseding the ford by which it had been previously 
traversed. It afterwards derived importance from the 
posting necessities of its age. As the traveller entera 
it he passes close to, though not within sight of, three 
remarkable obelisks. These are commonly called " the 
Devil's arrows." The local tradition respecting them 
is, that on a certain occasion, the father of mischief and 
enemy of mankind planted his foot upon How hill, an 
eminence some seven miles distant, and crying out— 

" Boro'brigg, keep out o' t'way 
For Auldboro' town 
I will ding down" — 

discharged four stone arrows, not one of which hit its 
mark. The tradition is probably a Saxon one, derived 
from the days of supposed magic, when the name of 
Satan was profusely used, put into Yorkshire language 
of recent date.* The truth of the tradition is not very 
difficult to settle. But what are the stones themselves ? 
All good authorities incline to the belief that thejr 
are monuments of very ancient times. They are three 
in number, though they were formerly four ; tall pillars 
of grit- stone, which no accident could have left as they 
are ; and the erection of which must have involved a 
vast amount of labour. Were they the work of the 
Brigantes, the earliest known inhabitants of Yorkshire ? 
Are they contemporary with the puzzling monumental 



* A somewhat similar tradition is attached to Roulston Craig 
in Hambleton Hills. When the first Christian missionaries entered 
Yorkshire, and were listened to by the Britons, the Druids were in 
much consternation. A public conference was appointed between the- 
representatives of the respective religions, and the meeting was at the 
foot of Boulston Craig. The opponent of Christianity was the Evtt . 
One Himself in tho shape of a Druidical priest. Being overcome in< 
argument, he fled away with one of the great stones adhering to his. 
foot which had melted it and made it adhere ; and he dropped it, a . 
mass of some sixteen tons, upon Hood hill, with the mark of his foot 
upon it. 
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stones of Stonehenge, regarding which we have, as yet, 
no very assuring conjecture P Or, were they even more 
ancient P To the visitor, they present a mysterious and 
unearthly air. Their colour is a deep and solemn 
black. Stones of such a size would now require the 
skilful appliance of many mechanical powers to lift 
them into their site; but large multitudes of 
people, stimulated by the excitement of a frenzied 
superstition, might, with a few helps, have done 
wonders. We have spoken of one of these stones 
as wanting. "The accursed love of gain," as 
Camden calls it (i.e. the hope of finding buried 
treasure), has removed it from its place ; and a part of 
this mass, after having served for the erection of a 
bridge, is now preserved in the neighbourhood for the 
inspection of the curious. It is evident that the stones, 
when first uplifted, could not have presented their 
present appearance. Atmospherical influences have 
altered their form. The parts above ground have 
become considerably corroded in comparison with those 
below ; and not only have these influences given them 
a pyramidal aspect, but have worn deep channels down 
their aged cheeks ;* and that these fluting* are the 
simple effect of rain is evident from the fact that 
whereas one of these stones has fallen a little on its 
side, the flutings keep strictly along the line of the 
perpendicular. Are these pillars Roman P If their 
date corresponded with that of Isurium, would there 
not probably be some traces of ancient inscription P 
Would they not, at least, be somewhat symmetrical in 
form P Would there not be indications of mouldings 
or of the adornments of a civilized age? In the 
immediate neighbourhood are many relics of Roman 
columns, the general form of which has remained, 



* Similar effects of rain are observable at Almia-s Cliff and at 
Phimpton, whence probably the stone was taken. The notion of its 
being artificial is scarcely worthy of mention. 
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notwithstanding all the ravages of time. Why are 
these an exception? What explanation can account 
for so marked a difference? It is difficult, even to 
frame a hypothesis, upon so perplexed a subject ! 

It was the custom of very remote times — of times 
preceding any published language — to set up stones for 
pillars commemorative of remarkable events. Such were 
the stones of Jacob, Joshua, and Absalom. It is almost 
appalling to think that these stones may go back, even 
to times as remote as these ; times of which our nation 
has no record ; times with which even tradition has no 
association ; times, therefore, separated from our own 
by an awful chasm ! It is certainly possible, that, at 
the period when Caesar landed on the shores of Britain, 
these monuments may have been as much mysteries to 
the then existing inhabitants as they are now to us. 

When it is claimed for these pillars that they are of 
Roman origin, possibly the mete of some Romano- 
British race-course, there is unquestionably nothing to 
render such a suggestion impossible. But there is no 
proof of such a purpose, and they certainly do not 
resemble the pillars of the Circus Maximus. On such 
a supposition it would be, at least, likely, that the 
obelisks would have some regularity of arrangement ; 
but they are not? of one size, nor are they equi- 
distant, nor are they even in a straight line. Yet the 
weight of antiquarian authority, it must be confessed, 
is on the side of their Roman origin, and we believe 
that the majority of the visitors at the meeting of the 
Archaeological Society, in the last year, was in favour 
of this conclusion. 

But, whatever opinion may.be formed respecting 
these ancient relics, there is, as most antiquaries 
agree, reason to believe that the spot called by the 
Romans Isurium, and by the moderns Aldborough, 
was well-known to the ancient British inhabitants of 
our isle. In that case, these stones were perhaps 
familiar to the Brigantes, mentioned in classical pages 
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as the most numerous and important of the ancient 
tribes ; and these monuments might be to them what 
* s London's tall pillar" is to the inhabitants of the 
metropolis ; or what the Arch of Constantine was to 
the inhabitants of Rome. If, however, they conveyed 
information to them, it is certain that they convey none 
to us. But stones similar to these exist m many parts 
of our country: as at Trelech in Monmouthshire, which 
are almost fac-similes. At all events, the site of this 
Isu-Brigantum* was, beyond all question, important, 
being at the junction of two great roads, one leading 
from the south and another from Aberach (York), 
which both availed themselves of a ford across the 
TJre at this point. 

The locality is provocative of some conjectures, not, 
however, to be too freely indulged. "Was Isurium a 
Brigantian town, and what was its name P (For the 
commonly used Iseur has certainly no authority.) 
Was it the residence of that bold and traitorous 
woman, Cartismandua, who, Phillips suggests, may 
have derived her name Caer(t)ys maen du from this 
village of " four black stones P " Was it to this spot 
that Caractacus (Caradoc) when driven by the con- 
quering Romans from his fastnesses in Wales, made 
his way, only to be handed over #o his enemies in 
chains by his treacherous and licentious kinswoman P 
Well might the Emperor Claudius admire the spirit 
of this noble captive, when, passing in procession before 
the people of Rome, and looking around on the archi- 
tectural glories of the great capital, the native chief 
said : — "Alas, that a people possessed of so much magni- 
ficence should envy me a humble cottage in Britain ! " 
The Romans aided Cartismandua by taking her part 
against her ill-used husband Venutius. Was it thus 
that they first obtained a settlement in this vicinity ? 



* The name is thus found in the Itinerary of Antoninus ; in all 
probability a contraction for Isurium Brigantilm. 

C 
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These are questions only; who is competent to give 
them a reply P* 

If it is probable that Aldborough was once a 
British station, it is certain that it was a Roman one. 
The traces of such occupation are unequivocal. Though 
some Edie Ochiltree may sneeringly exclaim "Praetorian 
here, Praetorian there, I mind the biggin o't," the 
claim of Aldborough to be regarded as the Isurium 
of the Romans is established. The remnants of this, 
ancient city, though long known to antiquaries, have 
received, of late, much attention. When the Reform 
Bill in 1832 disfranchised Aldborough and its neighbour 
Boroughbridge, the then Duke of Newcastle sold the 
estate, in virtue of which he had returned four men to 
the British Parliament. The property was bought by 
the late A. Lawson, Esq., who, with true antiquarian 
zeal, began a series of excavations, the result of which 
was the disinterment of a large mass of Roman remains; 
proving Isurium to have been a Romano-British city of 
considerable importance. No locality better repays a 
visit. 

Boroughbridge and Aldborough are twin towns ; the 
distance between them being only about half-a-mile. 
From the market-place of Boroughbridge, a wide and 
level road proceeds nearly in a straight line to Ald- 
borough, bearing considerable traces of having been 
artificially formed. After a short distance, it passes on 
the right a large house, Aldborough Manor, once the 
seat of A. Lawson, Esq., the antiquarian, now tenanted 

* The Brigantes do not appear to have been encountered by the 
Romans for some time after their landing on this island. Eight years 
after that event Cartismandua delivered np Caractacus to them, and 
the first serious misunderstanding between the Romans and the 
Brigantes arose from her subsequent conduct. For when, repudiating 
her husband Venutius, she wished to confer royalty upon Vellocatus, 
her chamberlain, and a war with her own subjects arose in consequence, 
Cartismandua sought the aid of the Romans. In the end Venutius 
was restored, but a deadly warfare continued to rage between the 
Romans and the Brigantes. 
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by his son. At this spot it crosses the remains of 
the Roman wall, and here stood the west gate of 
Isurium. Hence the wall may be seen extending to the 
left, exhibiting a slightly raised mound of some seven 
or eight feet width. The whole defence formed nearly a 
rectangle, enclosing an area of about sixty acres. This 
area was traversed by a road, direct, but not straight, 
leading to the east gate, near the spot where Aldborough 
Hall is now standing. A short distance along this open 
causeway an ancient cross meets the view. This cross 
was removed from Boroughbridge by the late A. 
Lawson, Esq. At this point, a road turns off to the 
right which leads to what was once probably the Prseto- 
rium, afterwards the Borough hill (where the Members 
of Parliament for this close borough were nominated, 
and, if the term may be allowed, elected). Near it stands 
the Parish Church, at present an edifice of small 
pretensions, but probably occupying the spot which 
was the very centre of the ancient city. At every few 
yards the traveller may observe notices of the Roman 
curiosities for which Aldborough is celebrated. 

Near the cross of which we have spoken is the Old 
Manor House (as a sign does not fail to inform us) ; a 
good specimen of the style of building which prevailed 
before the days of Elizabeth. The visitor will find, in 
addition to inscriptions, the remains of several pave- 
ments, among which is one about 14 feet square, 
considerably below the present surface. It is interesting 
to think that this house was substantially one which the 
Saxons adopted from Roman uses, and that it has mainly 
survived the various changes which have taken place 
since then. The church is built of stones, apparently 
taken from the city wall, and presents, in a niche at its 
eastern end, a figure of Mercury, winged ; the god to 
whom, perhaps, the heathen temple which stood on this 
spot, was dedicated. Near the ^Borough-hill is an Inn 
(if it may be so designated), which bears the name of 
the Aldborough Arms, where more extensive remains 

c2 
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invite inspection. A tessellated pavement, of great 
beauty, has been here laid bare, and subsequent 
researches have discovered, in the neighbourhood, other 
similar works, together with the remains of houses and 
baths, and the narrow streets which ran contiguous to 
them ; — the flues of a hypocaust ; — the remains of a 
building with semi-circular apse and pavement, sup- 
posed to have been an ancient basilica or temple, and 
preserving the remnant of a Greek inscription.* On 
the Borough hill was a mass of buildings of considerable 
magnitude. 

A walk across a joiner's yard will conduct the visitor 
to the south corner of the ancient wall, now laid bare 
for the inspection of the curious. Here may be seen 
the foundations, composed of cobbles, or rough pebbles, 
having above them red sandstones, intermingled with 
millstone grit. In the grounds of Mr. Lawson, the 
ancient walls have been still more extensively excavated. 
Portions of them exhibit the original facings, as fresh 
as when they first came from the chisel of the mason, 
extremely different in appearance from surfaces of 
modern date. In another part are the remains of a 
hypocaust, showing the flues, stairs, and floor. If ear 
tnis spot were found bronze " strigiles," oyster 
shells, and an oyster knife, indicating eating-rooms, 
which, after the Roman fashion, were attached to the 
public baths. In a room of considerable size, well 
arranged, and designated the "Museum Isurianum," 
a great variety of Roman curiosities of interest are 
collected. Tiles, bricks, querns, styli, amphorae of all 
sizes, fibulae, altars, vases, glass, fragments of various 
household implements, and of the red Samian waref 

* " The circumstance of the inscription being in Greek may perhaps 
be taken as an evidence of the refinement of the inhabitants of Roman 
Isurium." — Wright's Wanderings of an Antiquary, p. 241. 

f The amount of pottery found at all Roman stations clearly shows 
that it must have been much used for furniture, and was often em- 
ployed in the services we now assign to chests, drawers, and boxes. 
This practice survived to much later times. 
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so much prized by the Romans, and by them imported 
into Britain, together with numerous urns containing 
ashes of burnt bodies. Everywhere are traces of the 
ordinary life of the Romans ; of the food they ate 
and the wine they drank ; of the. ornaments they wore ; 
of the lamps they lighted ; of the implements they 
used ; of the beasts they hunted;* of the ablutions in 
which they indulged ; ot the luxurious habits by which 
the richer portion of them, at least, must have been 
distinguished ; and of the death which is " the common 
treasury to which all must be taxed." 

It is impossible to dig anywhere around the walls of 
Isurium without meeting the remains of dead bodies ; 
traces of the furious conflicts which have heretofore 
raged around. The east exterior side of the city is 
specially distinguished for the indications of Roman 
burial ; in accordance with the practice of this people 
to bury without their walls. 

Two things may be noted by the visitor. One is, 
that in all these remnants of ancient buildings, no 
portion of stone-work appears to have reached any 
considerable height. It is easy to suppose that the 
ruins have been extensively quarried; but it is not 
easy to explain why the walls should have been always 
left at about an average altitude, except by conjecturing 
that the upper part was never solid, but constructed of 
perishable work, such as wood and plaster, t Another 
peculiarity is, that over all the city are traces of 
fire. The earth within the walls is unusually black, 
especially in some parts; and parts of the tessel- 
lated pavements bear evident marks of having been 
exposed to some great conflagration. On one of 
the pieces of pavement was found a doubled up 

* Many boars' tusks are found among these remains; derived, 
doubtless, from Caleterium nemus (Galtres forest). A sculpture on 
one of the doors of York Cathedral represents the hunting of this 
animal. 

t " Wright's Wanderings of an Antiquary," p. 127. 
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skeleton buried under large stones, as if the person 
had hidden himself when his house fell upon him. 
Many of these appearances are probably referable to 
the great conflagration caused by the Danes a.d. 766. 

Outside the city is a remarkable hill, of a circular 
form, doubtless artificial, but of which no true expla- 
nation has been offered. It has been conjectured that 
between it and the city was the stadium, the place for 
the games of the Roman youth. 

" When we have surveyed the still extensive remains 
of this once flourishing city, we feel conscious that it 
must have played a prominent part in the history of 
our island ; that it must have had its seditions, its wars, 
its sieges, its triumphs, and its misfortunes ; that here, 
where now the green sod conceals the few shattered 
relics from which we learn its existence, there were 
once rich and comfortable homes and splendid palaces, 
domestic life in all its forms, as well as pomp and 
pageantry. The civilisation of the Roman world, 
perhaps even art and literature, flourished here; and 
we naturally seek to know what figure it has made in 
history. Alas ! the Roman city of Isurium is remem- 
bered only by the simple mention of its name in 
two ancient writers. Isurium (laov^iov) along with 
Eburacum, appears in the list of towns in Britain 
published by the Greek geographer Ptolemy, and in 
the Itinerary of Antoninus, Isurium is named as 
standing on the military road between Cataractum and 
Eburacum."* 

Though it is now impossible to connect these most 
interesting remains with the precise details of the 
Romano-British periods to which they belong, a brief 
review of that general history may be acceptable. 

It scarcely belongs to us to relate the coming of 
Julius Caesar to the shores of Britain. He landed at 
Rutupiae, near Sandwich, and after a perilous stay of 

» " Wright's Wanderings of an Antiquary,'' pp. 249, 250. 
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less than a month, during which he kept constantly 
within sight of his camp, returned to Gaul. His first 
and even second expedition led to no important results. 
Nearly a century elapsed before Aulus Plautius was 
sent by Claudius with four legions, followed in the year 
44 by the Emperor himself. About this period the 
Brigantes are first named. 

On the accession of Nero, Suetonius Paulinus received 
the command of the British legions, a.d. 61. Seeing 
the hopelessness of reducing the Britons to subjection, 
whilst the influence of their Druidical priesthood 
remained, he determined to strike a mortal blow at 
their superstitions by destroying the whole body of the 
priests in the Isle of Anglesey. This transaction roused 
the fiercest spirit of the natives, already sufficiently 
excited by the treatment Boadicea had received. They 
flew at once to arms ;* and the first result was, that the 
Romans, unprepared for such an outburst, suffered 
much loss. But Borne would not be subdued by 
undisciplined savages ; and the vengeance afterwards 
taken by its legions was terrible. Eighty thousand 
Britons were slaughtered, without respect to age or 
sex ; and Boadicea, unable to survive her utter defeat, 
died by her own hand. 

A constant, though unequal, war now raged for a 
long time between the Brigantes and the Romans. 
But when Julius Agricola, father-in-law of Tacitus 
(a.d. 78), a most able man, was commissioned by 
Vespasian, he followed up so vigorously the previous 
conquests of his predecessors as to plant " the abomina- 
tion of desolation" — the Roman Eagles, on the sides, 
even of the Grampians. At this time, a line of forts 
was built across the land lying between the firths of 
Forth and Clyde. Agrieola was more than a soldier ; 
he and his four legions introduced into Britain Roman 
customs, luxury, and civilisation. 

* Tacitus describes women, aimed with firebrands, rushing into the 
midst of the British army on this occasion. 
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It appears to have been about this time (a.d. 85) y 
that York became a Roman encampment. The ad- 
vantages of a position lower down the river than 
Isurium, so as to accommodate vessels of a greater 
burden, had already become apparent, and, as a 
fortress was requisite, no spot seemed so desirable 
as that where the Ouse and the Fosse unite their 
waters in confluence. This place, now occupied by 
Clifford's tower, which was probably already a British 
settlement (Aber-ach, the mound on the confluence), 
was arranged and fortified by the Romans, who 
gave to it the name of Eboracum. The city now- 
founded . was not, however, around this fortress, 
though adjacent to it, but was somewhat higher up the 
river, and on one side was nearly parallel with the 
stream. 

A considerable portion of these Roman fortifications 
may yet be seen in the gardens of the Museum at 
York. There are still remaining the tower which stood 
at the angle of the walls (now called, from its shape, 
the Multangular tower), with two portions of the- 
enceinte projecting from it in different directions. The 
whole is in admirable preservation. Its character, 
indeed, has been much altered by mediaeval additions* 
to its height; and before we can realise the original 
design, it will be necessary to suppose the upper battle- 
ments with their arrowslits to be removed. There will 
then remain a wall, formed by regular courses of 
magnesian limestone, and adorned with stripes of 
red tiling (an Oriental or African fashion). Bootham 
Bar represents one of the ancient entrances to the city, 
and it will be seen that the Roman wall proceeds* 
towards it in a direct line. Another entrance was 

?3rhaps close to the end of St. Andrew-gate or 
atrick-pool. The gate in the South-west was near St. 
Helen's-square ; and from it a road proceeded across 
a bridge and through some suburbs to Calcaria 
(Tadcaster). Traces of this Roman way have been. 
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found near Tanner Row.* The North-east gate was 
probably near Monk-bar, in the direction of Stonegate, 
then continued through the choir of the present 
Minster. The area enclosed was about fifty-two acres. 
The material of which the walls were constructed 
was evidently brought from Calcaria. 

These walls, originally combined with a fosse, per- 
formed, in their time, a most important part in the 
history of Britain. Their position was admirable ; in 
the midst of rich and level land, easily accessible from 
the sea, yet capable of being well defended ; and as it 
was the pride of the Romans to yield to none in the 
superiority of their arms, and as it became afterwards a 
point of national vanity to subdue or overawe the 
barbarous nations which lay to the north of their 
British frontier, we may easily imagine what marchings 
and counter-marchings York woidd witness ; continued 
indeed into much later ages ; till Scotland ceased to be 
at enmity with England. 

The existence of a beautiful, but fractured tablet, 
dedicated to Trajan — perhaps the most ancient Roman 
inscription in this country — shews that remnants of the 
Ninth Legion (Bixpanica, pia, fidelis), nearly destroyed 
by Boadicea (a.d. 109), were stationed at York, and that 
they had performed at the time of its engraving some 
work of importance, now beyond conjecture. This 
legion had been probably left here by Agricola, when 
he returned from Caledonia to Rome, being recalled by 
the jealous Domitian. Nothing is known of Britain 
during the reigns of Nerva and Trajan from Roman 
writers. 

The Emperor Hadrian, who visited Britain (a.d. 124), 
finding the Northern wall too remote to be easily 
defended, threw a wall across the country from 

* Wellbeloyed's Eburacum. An enormous amount of Roman* 
remains have been found in this neighbourhood, now called the 
Mount, and here the Romans appear to have had their principal 
cemetery. ' 
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the Solway to the Tyne.* This wall consisted of an 
agger, four feet high and nineteen broad (at its base) ; 
an inner mound; and a fosse or ditch, twenty-one 
feet broad and from six to eight feet deep. Severus 
afterwards added turrets. This wall was subsequently 
the scene of constant encounters. Hadrian's wall 
was erected by the celebrated Sixth legion — the 
victorious (Legio Sexta Victrix), which was after- 
wards stationed permanently at Eburacum. There 
are traces also of the Second legion (Augusta, Britan- 
nica), and of the Twentieth f (Valeria, Victrix), whose 
head quarters were at Deva (Chester). This legion 
came into Britain with Claudius. It is probable that 
the Sixth legion also erected the Roman walls of 
Eburacum. 

During the reign of Commodus, the Caledonians 
made an irruption into Britain (a.d. 180), and com- 
mitted great ravages in the neighbourhood of York. 
They were encouraged to this by the utter subversion 
of all discipline in the Imperial soldiery. Marcellus 
Ulpinus was sent over to drive back the barbarians and 
to introduce a stricter order among the troops. But 
his restraints were little to the taste of the soldiers, who 
had begun to learn that their voices might turn the 
balance of empire. Accordingly, when Marcellus was 
recalled and !rertinax appointed to succeed him, the 
latter narrowly escaped assassination in a tumult of the 
Ninth legion. This disturbance probably took place at 
York. Pertinax, though wounded and left for dead, 
recovered; but, after he assumed the purple he was 
slain by the Imperial guards. 



* On Hadrian's return from Britain to Borne he caused a medal to 
be struck with the words, " Restitutor Britannia." 

* + The Roman legion varied in different periods. Hyginus says it 
contained more than 5,000 soldiers; divided into cohorts of 480 each, 
with an additional cohort of vexillarii who guarded the standards. 
The cohorts were divided into centuries, (80 each), the centuries into 
watches (16 each), and the watches into quaternions (4 each). 
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In the nineteenth year of his reign, the Emperor 
Severus, though old and gouty, visited Britain, and 
took up his quarters in Eburacum. His object was to 
drive back the barbarians, whose incursions had greatly 
distressed Virius Lupus, the pro-praetor (a.d. 206 or 
207). Severus was accompanied by his two sons, 
Caracalla and Geta, and by a considerable army. The 
enemy retired beyond the wall of Hadrian, followed by 
Severus (in a horse litter), with Caracalla ; Geta being 
left at Eburacum. The Emperor, with a determination 
superior to his infirmities, penetrated beyond the 
Grampians as far as Moray firth, striking terror into 
his foes ; whilst the enemy retired before him, but 
hung upon his flank, and did him what mischief they 
could. The Romans claimed the victory ; but a tran- 
sient triumph was not conquest ; and the inclemency of 
the wintry season, together with the accidents incurred 
in removing forests, constructing bridges, and other 
military operations, added to the number lost in direct 
war, caused the advantage to be purchased at the price 
of 50,000 men. 

Leaving Caracalla now to superintend the repairs of 
the wall of Hadrian,* Severus returned to Eburacum 
and lived for some years in that city. The Praetorian 
palace appears to have been situated at the eastern 
angle of the fortified metropolis, where the Bedern now 
stands. Christ church, spoken of in ancient records as 
" in curiS, regis/' may be regarded as a memorial of its 
existence. One of the Imperial rescripts issued from 
Eburacum is still preserved. During this reign the 
territories occupied by the Brigantes and the JParisi, 
were constituted a fourth Romano-British province, 
under the title of " Maxima Caesariensis." 

" It was at this time," says Drake, with pardonable 
elation, "that our city shone in full lustre. ' Britannia 
orbis Roma Altera? ' JPalatium Curiae/ and ' Praetorium 

* That Hadrian and not Severus was the author of the wall between 
the Tyne and Solway, see " Wellbeloved's Eburacum." pp. 19, 20. 
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Caesaris,' are titles it might justly lay claim to. The 
prodigious concourse of tributary kings, foreign ambas- 
sadors, &c, which almost crowded the courts of the 
sovereigns of the world when the Roman empire was at 
or near its prime, must bring it to the height of sub- 
lunary grandeur." 

There is, we conceive, some exaggeration in this 
representation. Eburacum was probably regarded as a 
military station, rather than an Imperial one. No 
considerable buildings were erected here; and the object 
of Severus, as is well known, in bringing his sons to 
Eburacum, was to remove them from the corruption and 
profligacy of Rome, whilst he himself should restore 
discipline among the legions. But not even the vicinity 
of the Emperor could prevent a new irruption of the 
barbarians. In the deepest resentment, Severus vowed 
that he would exterminate them without mercy, and 
prepared for a new campaign. But his purposes were 
cut short by death. As his end approached, he called 
his vain and quarrelsome sons to his couch, and address- 
ing them as his Antonines, exhorted them to maintain 
the stable government he left them, even in Britain, 
and, above all things, to cherish the army as the safe- 
guard of their throne (the only advice which was 
remembered). "I," said he, "have possessed all, but 
am now nothing. This urn will soon hold what the 
whole world was too small to contain." After his death 
his body was brought out, clad in soldier's uniform, and 
laid upon a magnificent pile, which, as usual among the 
Romans, his sons lighted with averted faces, and during 
the incremation, the princes, the chief officers, and the 
whole army went in procession around it ; after which 
the ashes were gathered up, and sent, it may be con- 
cluded, to Rome. It has been believed that, in honour 
of Severus* memory, the three hills which are to be 
seen in the neighbourhood of York, and bear the name 
of Severs-how, were thrown up. But there is little 
doubt that they are simply natural formations. 
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Eburacum was, at this period, distinguished by the 
presence of the three most learned jurists in the Roman 
empire, Ulpianus, Paulus, and above them both, Papianus, 
the Papinian praefect. Soon after the death of Severus, 
Geta was slain at Rome by his brother's hand (a.d., 211), 
and Papianus, who refused to pronounce an oration 
•exculpating Caracalla from all blame, was put to death. 
Britain now enjoyed a period of comparative tran- 
quillity. By this time it is supposed the Brigantes were 
entirely subdued, and the energies of the soldiers were 
employed in making the numerous military roads which 
intersect the country. 

The reign of Diocletian, so far as it affected the 
Christians of Britain, will be noticed in the next 
chapter. Under it the Saxons began their depredations 
upotf the Roman possessions, especially in the north of 
Europe (a.d. 288). To subdue them Oarausius was 
sent to Boulogne with a considerable fleet. It was 
observed, however, that instead of preventing piracy, 
he never attacked the Saxons till their depredations had 
been committed, and that he then possessed himself of 
their prey. As soon as this was discovered, Carausius 
was recalled. Instead, however, of obeying the mandate, 
he sailed to Britain, and is reported, tnough not on very 
good authority, to have assumed the imperial purple at 
Eburacum. To strengthen himself, he formed a league 
with the Picts and Scots, and retained many of them as 
his body-guard. He even raised Britain into some 
importance as a maritime power. But his reign was 
terminated after a few years, by assassination at the 
hand of Allectus, his companion and prime minister. 
This man proclaimed himself Emperor (a d. 304), and 
held the throne until Constantius Chlorus, to whose 
share the island fell, came over to Britain and put an 
end to the usurpation. Helena, the daughter of an 
innkeeper, was his wife, and her name, associated with 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the " invention of the 
cross," has passed into the catalogue of saints, and is 
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commemorated in a triangular opening at York called 
St. Helen's square. She was of humble birth ; but there 
seems certainly no reason, except strong anti-Romanist 
prejudices, for regarding her with aversion or contempt, 
Constantius, after a residence of two years, died at 
Eburacum. His last wishes were gratified when his son 
Constantine,* who had been left as a hostage with 
Diocletian and Galerius, escaped from them, and ar- 
rived to close his father's eyes. 

The soldiers now proclaimed Constantine Emperor 
(a.d. 306). In his investiture he received a golden 
ball, emblem of his sovereignty over the island. This 
ornament, after his conversion to Christianity, he caused 
to be surmounted by a cross. The combination is now 
an appendage to the royal emblems of all Christian 
princes. 

Constantine's stay at Eburacum was brief ; and after 
dividing his empire into four prefectures (Gaul beings 
one, with Britain included) he left the west, and fixed 
himself at Constantinople. He took with him a con- 
siderable number of British soldiers. 

In the calamitous days of the Roman empire, the 
Roman forces were gradually withdrawn from this island. 
Gaul was left to itself, and feritain was most imperfectly 
defended. The first influence of this abandonment waa 
doubtless disheartening ; and if we may believe some 
of the monkish historians, the British were in a state 
of hopeless despair ; but there can be no doubt that 
after a time the crisis roused up the national feeling of 
the natives, and that they proved themselves worthy of 
the liberty for which they struggled. 

It is probable that after the Roman legions ceased ta 
occupy Britain, the walls of York did not long retain 
their integrity. It is certain that remnants of them 
are found in buildings of the Saxon period. The 

* Gibbon discards the opinion that Constantine was born in Britain* 
The notion has arisen from the mistaken interpretation of a Latin 
phrase. 
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Eomans quitted the shores of Britain about a.d. 388* 
They had brought learning and civilisation in their 
train. But these they rather enjoyed than imparted. 
Under their sway the Britons were more subdued than 
improved. If, as has been usually supposed, Chris- 
tianity followed their progress, such a boon, though no 
part of the design of Britain's conquerors, was of priceless 
value. We reserve this topic, however, for the 4th chap- 
ter. That the arts had made considerable progress during 
the residence of the Eomans in Britain, is abundantly 
evident. Nothing can be more contrasted than the 
rude British pottery to be seen in our museums, and 
the elegant Eoman fictile ware, some of which is sup- 
posed to have been produced at York, while some came 
from Staffordshire, Peterborough, or the banks of the 
Medway. The red Samian ware came from the isle of 
Samos, and was imported in abundance, the Eomans 
evidently delighting in its brilliant colour and elegant 
adornments. Few specimens are now perfect. Eemnants 
of glass, some of then\ meant for windows, are frequent ; 
whilst the ornaments for the person exhibit much 
elegance of design and execution. Several are of jet, 
kimmeridge coal, and various metals. Tweezers, com- 
passes, a Roman foot-rule, surgical instruments, knives, 
weights, shears, buckles, scent-boxes, amulets, &c., 
testify to the prevalence of elegant arts at Eburacum 
during the Eoman occupation. 

At this time the wealthier Eomans had country- 
houses in all directions. These were principally on 
the road to Calcaria, but by no means confined to 
that direction. The road to Isurium seems to have 
been used for sepulchral purposes. There have 
been recently discovered (1858), about three miles 
from Thorparch, remains of a considerable Eoman 
villa, with tesselated pavements, baths, the indications of 
interments such as the Eomans made near their dwellings, 
and numerous coins, all leading to the conclusion that 
here was the residence either of some Eoman who pre- 
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ferred England to Italy, or more probably of some 
provincial governor who exercised his functions from 
time to time in Eburacum, but withdrew in their 
interval from the city for ease and seclusion. A similar 
building seems to have existed at Londesborough, and 
is referred to in the 4th chapter. 

Many Roman encampments are to be traced in York- 
shire. These are often rectangular ; but by no means 
exclusively so. Indeed the shape of those sculptured 
on Trajan's column at Rome is usually rounded. In 
forming the trench, which was deep, a breast- work was 
thrown up, and, when fortified by stockades it was called 
vallum, fiut the camps of Agricola were always rectan- 
gular. The Roman camps are generally one-third 
greater in length than breadth. It is well known that 
the ancient "Watling-street led from Rutupi® (Rich- 
borough, near Sandwich) to Londinium (London) and 
thence into Wales. The Ermine-street (though that is 
often also termed Watling-street) branched off from it, 
and led directly to the north. It passed from Lindum* 
(Lincoln) through Danum (Doncasterf) over Scawsby 
and Pigburn Leas to Barnsdale, thence to E. Hardwick, 
then to Legeolium (Castleford) thence through Aber- 
ford and over firamham Moor, where its remains still 
exist in almost complete perfection, to Newton KymeJ 
then crossing the Wharfe at St. Helen's ford, it 
proceeded in the direction of a British road (still 
called Rudgate, from the Celtic Rhyddaford) through 
Cattail and Little Ouseburn to Isurium (Aldborough). 
It appears, however, to have been usual for the 
military bodies to branch off through Calcaria (Tad- 

* This place possesses few traces of its Roman distinction, but some 
relics remain. 

+ This was probably a British station ; certainly a Roman one. 
Here were the quarters of the Prefect of Crispinian Horse under 
the " Dux Britanniarum" during the latter years of Imperial occupation. 

\ Near this place, which some antiquarians suppose to have been the 
real Calcaria, are the remains of a small Roman camp. 
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caster) to Eburacum, proceeding thence over Aldwark 
ferry to Isurium. From Isurixun the road advanced by 
nearly the present Leeming-lane to Cataractonium (Cat- 
terick*). Here crossing the vale it divided itself into 
two parts ; one leading to Luguvallum (Carlisle) byway 
of Lavatrae (Bowesf) and Vertewe, the site of which 
is not precisely known, and the other leading by Pierse- 
bridge to the eastern part of the Great Wall. 

There was a shorter course from Lindum (Lincoln), 
wrhich crossed the Abus (Humber) at Brough-ferry, 
advancing to Delgovitia (Millington P Gocxlmanham P), 
thence to Derventio (Stamford-bridge P), and turning 
on the one hand to Eburacum, or on the other to 
Malton,J thence by Cawthorne§ to Dunum Sinus 
(Dunsley, near Whitby.) 

Many cross-roads have also been ascertained ; certainly, 
<or prol)ably. One, for instance, from Mancunium (Man- 
chester) through Olicana (Ilkley||) across the Wharfe, the 
Jfid, and the Ure to Cataractonium. Another from 

* Here was a walled camp, the area of which was about nine acres. 
It was evidently a first-class position, one of the Roman " civitates." 

t Bowes has furnished many Roman memorials ; one an inscription 
-commemorative of the Emperor Hadrian ; another referring to the 
first Thracian cohort in the days of Severus. 

{ This was an important Roman station, the true name of which 
has perished. Only the supposition of a huge mistake csn identify it 
with Delvitio. It presents the remains of a Roman encampment on 
each side of the river Derwent, and numerous relics of the Imperial 
-era have heen found in its vicinity. 

§ A singular specimen of Roman encampment. Four camps are 
here found in juxta-position, and from the resemhlance between them 
and those of Strathern (Scotland), it is believed by some that both 
were formed by the same hand. The Scottish ones are imagined to 
be the work of the ninth legion, and this legion is supposed to have 
been stationed here before the arrival of the sixth. The camp at 
€awthorne would contain two legions, or one with auxiliaries. So 
bleak a situation could only be adapted, it is imagined, for summer 
quarters. 

|| Ilkley possesses near the river at the back of the village, unmistakable 
traces of a Roman encampment. An altar stone and inscriptions are 
among the relics preserved in the neighbourhood. 

D 
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Rigodunum (Ribcheater) to Olicana, thence to Calcaria, 
to Eburacum, to Derventio, and on to Pwetorium 
(probably Flamborough). Halifax lays claim to having 
been the centre of several Roman roads, one of which 
passed from Eburacum through Cambodunum* to Man- 
cunium.f Many of these roads were doubtless of 
early British origin. 

Some few traces of Roman customs still survive in 
Yorkshire. The cruel practice of cock-fighting, — not, it 
is to be feared, even yet extinct, — is probably to be traced 
to the time of the Imperial occupation. The food 
called frumety (frumentum, corn), is believed by some 
to be traceable to this period, though it may have had 
a monastic origin. 

A few Roman names, adopted by the Saxons, are to 
be traced in our Yorkshire localities. View, a village, 
becomes wick or vick, and is often used; as in 
Barwick, Eoforwiok (the first two syllables of which 
represent the Latin, Ebor, in the word Eboracum). The 
word vicus is sometimes indicated by a single letter* 
v or w. Ecclesia, a church, becomes repeated in Eccles : 
Eccleshill, the hill on which the church stands. Cas- 
trum, a camp, becomes often recurrent ; Don-caster, in 
Yorkshire ; M.axi-chester, Chester, &c, elsewhere. Ripa, 
a bank, may have given its name to Ripon, though no 
Roman remains are to be found on the spot. But this 
is problematical. The word street is derived from the 
Latin stratum, which distinguished the peculiar Roman 
road. "City" remains to us from Civitas; "munici- 
pality" from municipium ; " itinerary" from iter ; with 
many other words too numerous to mention. "Arran" 
used in the "West Riding for spider, comes from the 

* This station may be either Almondtrary, Greenland, or Slack, perhaps 
the latter. Phillips thinks that the element " dun" in the name teaches 
us to look for the place on some elevated site. 

+ The curious antiquary may take delight in tracing these roads by 
the aid of a paper read by Mr. Leyland at the last meeting (1863) of 
the Archaeological Society. 
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Latin, " aranea" The word " dorm," (Huddersfield,) 
stupid, vacant, seems to be a similar derivation from 
" dormio," to sleep. 

Mackintosh well observes: — "One part of the Roman 
institutions had permanent consequences, of which we 
taste the fruits at this day. This was their care in pro- 
viding for the government and privileges of towns. * * 
Whatever may have been some of the consequences 
which are attributed to the condition of these subordinate 
republics, it cannot be doubted that the remembrance 
and the remains of them contributed to the formation or 
preservation of those elective governments in towns, 
which were the foundations of liberty among modern 
nations."* 

It is most remarkable that amidst the frequent in- 
scriptions found in Britain, no one affords a very distinct 
trace of Roman Christianity. We shall notice this 
subject, however, in a future chapter. 

* Hist. Eng., c. I. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SONS OF WODEN. 

FKOM AJ). 547 TO AJ>. 616. 



•" Heaven's high will 



Permits a second and a darker shade 
Of Pagan night." 

Wordsworth. 

Great Britain, justly famed for the variety of its 
scenery, possesses no more noble sea- views than those 
which are found on the eastern coast of Yorkshire. 
Among these the promontory of Flamborough Head 
is remarkably conspicuous. It protrudes into the sea 
a solid mass of rock, thus terminating the chalk forma- 
tion which runs up through the whole of England, and 
which in its course presents so many traces of the earlier 
inhabitants of our island. Though, seen from some 
points, Flamborough Head may be imagined a narrow 
strip, it is really a considerable tract of land, jutting 
out triangularly into the German Ocean. 

A visitor to Bridlington-quay can enjoy no more 

!)leasant excursion than that which leads him to the vil- 
age of Flamborough. He may either take the foot-path 
on the clifis, or walk along the sea-shore as far as he is 
able. Should he prefer the former, and the day be fine, 
he will have no cause to repent his choice. He will find 
himself on an edge of land considerably above the beach, 
laid out for fields or pasturage, but showing by its cracks 
and fissures that it is destined soon to be devoured by 
the insatiable sea. Full in his view is the noble expanse 
of Bridlington bay ; and white sails and steamers with 
their pennons of smoke' mark the distant highway of 
vessels. Behind him the land trends off towards Spurn 
Head, in flat and rich though uninteresting country. 
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And before him, glittering in the sunlight which 
brightens every wave as it ripples to its feet, stands 
Fhanborough Head, long ago a Flame-bearer over that 
varied but often dangerous course. Proceeding onwards, 
he will pass, on the left, a noble mansion commanding 
a view of the bay — Yarborough House ; and soon after 
will come upon a work of art well meriting a moment's 
pause — the celebrated Danes' Dyke. 

We have had occasion to speak of the earthworks 
formed by our rude forefathers. Such entrenchments 
often insulate the end of a promontory, thus turning 
it into a fortification. Here, however, we have an 
entrenchment on the largest scale ; separating the whole 
promontory of Flamborough Head, and converting it 
into a fortress. The defence is a natural valley, ren- 
dered more strong by human art; where the valley 
failed, the energies of man excavated a ditch, and threw 
up a breast- work. If we could suppose some hundreds 
of navvies, with all modern appliances, engaged upon 
such a fortification, it would take them long ; what a 
marvel, then, for an age when such appliances had 
not begun to be! 

When we inquire who were the authors of this re- 
markable work, we are answered by the tradition which 
ascribes it to the Danes. But traoition is not always 
trustworthy ; and it scarcely ever mentions the name 
of Saxons ; though they well deserve to be remembered 
in the great works of this island. One cannot help 
conjecturing that though this entrenchment may have 
been British, or Danish, it may even more probably 
be of Saxon origin. 

In the centre of the space thus enclosed, and close by 
the village of Flamborough, a somewhat rough and 
desolate spot, may be seen the remains of a square 
tower, once a place of strength, perhaps even of beauty. 
The door-way, with its rude ornamentation, and the 
semi-circular ribbed roof of the lower story still remain, 
and show it to have been once a place of importance. Many 
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other indications of former buildings are visible, or may 
be traced in the irregularities of the ground. An old 
tower of octagonal form still exists not far from the 
present light-house. The church, too, goes far into the 
past. It is dedicated to St. Oswald. But time has 
worn out the history which belonged to many of these 
remains, and to what period they belong is now a matter 
of the vaguest conjecture. 

It is by no means improbable that the remains both of 
the dyke and tower are referable to the time when the 
Saxons first invaded these shores. There are two landing- 
places at the foot of the promontory, where fishing boats 
can put in. These might once have been refuges for Saxon 
vessels. Near to this spot, however, (though Bridling- 
ton bay may have been the actual place,) forty vessels, 
full of Angles, landed and discharged their armed 
cargoes in the year a.d. 547. They were under the 
command of Ida and his twelve sons, whose design was 
to take possession of the country near the sea-coast north 
of the Humber. That land was very fertile, and the 
invaders had not to go far for sufficient supplies. 

These Angles, though their previous history shows 
many successive settlements, came to Britain from the 
district of Anglen, in the duchy of Sleswick, the 
territory now (1864) so warmly contested among 
our continental neighbours.* This country, extending 
from Sleswick to Flensburg, is actually called Old Eng- 
land by an ancient Saxon author, f Our island was 
called by some of the Saxons, Saxonia Transmarina ; 

* The first current of population which passed over Europe was the 
Celtic. They were followed by the Scythian, Teutonic, and Gothic tribes, 
from which most European nations have descended. From the banks of 
the Araxes, after invading the Kimmerians, they passed to Media and 
to Egypt ; thence to Europe, where they spread themselves in Thrace 
and by the Danube. At the time of Caesar they had passed the Rhine, 
and were known by the name Germans. One of their important 
tribes, the Sakai-suna, or sons of the Sakai (Saxons), settled themselves 
in the Cimric Chersonesus, now called Jutland. 

t Turner I., 171. 
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hut as the number of Angles was great, they succeeded 
ultimately in affixing to it their own name. Let us 
give a rapid glance at the circumstances which preceded 
their arrival. 

In the latter days of the Roman Empire (a.d. 402), 
when distraction arid doubt reigned on every hand, 
Britain was drained continually of her best men for the 
Imperial service ; and when Maximus, originally a 
British soldier, gathered, for the defence of Italy, a 
numerous army from the Roman outposts, — from Gaul, 
Germany, and England, — this island was left naked to 
her foes, or only received an occasional aid. At this 
time the Picts* and Scots living beyond the Roman 
wall, made numerous incursions into England, carrying 
desolation wherever they went. Their incursions were 
rendered easier by the division of the island into a 
number of petty chieftaincies — a partition arising both 
from the instinctive tendencies of the ancient British 
to live in tribes, and from the contests which the posi- 
tion of the Roman civitates encouraged. The number 
of civitates at this time in England and "Wales was 30. 
It is probable that each civitas had its bishop, whilst a 
superior bishop presided over the bishops of the 
provinces. He was not then called an archbishop. These 
contests between rival bodies at home weakened the 
British strength, and rendered it unable to cope with 
enemies abroad. If Gildas (the most atrabilious writer 
who ever blotted paper) is to be believed, little was to 
be seen but the ravages of the northern barbarians, — 
desolated fields, smoking roofs, plundered homesteads, 
and murdered inhabitants. The conflicts raged especially 
about Severus* Wall, where the natives of these districts 
waged a most unequal defence ; whilst their enemies, 
armed with long iron hooks, dragged down those who 

• These tribes both were probably immigrants from Ireland ; they 
resided first in the east of Scotland, on each side of the Grampians ; 
the former tribe afterwards dwelt in the south-west of that kingdom; 
Lappenberg conjectures the name to be a Roman corruption of Peght 
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appeared on the ramparts, and slew them without 
mercy. Despairing of all other help in this extremity,, 
the Britons, under Vortigern, are said to have called 
the Saxons to their aid. (a.d. 449.) 

But it is sufficiently evident that the Saxons were 
not then known for the first time to the inhabitants of 
this island. For, even to the Romans, they were 
familiar both as friends and foes. Existing memorials 
prove that, in some parts of Britain, the two nations 
had lived on terms of amity ; they are found to have 
been even buried together in the same graves. The 
Romans taught the Saxons the use of ships, and the 
Saxon navigators manned the Roman navy. On the 
other hand, the Romans appointed a special officer — 
Count of the Saxon shire — to watch the movements of 
these daring depredators. 

As the connection with Rome becomes broken off, dark* 
ness again settles upon the proceedings of our island. 
We can trace no event with even moderate certainty. 
Some conspicuous forms seem to loom across the view, 
but we cannot determine whether they are realities, or 
only illusions. British history is as much puzzled how 
to deal with Vortigern as Itoman history is how to 
treat its early kings. Are Rowena, Hengist, Horsa,. 
real personages, or only the mythological creations of 
poetical fancies P We do not know ; and, upon this 
point, we have no infallible inspiration to set us right. 
" The Vortigern of Geoffrey," says Turner, '".seems to 
be a mixture of Gerontins and Gwrtheyrn;" Hengist 
and Horsa are, perhaps, only personifications of the 
White Horse, the emblem of Saxon conquest. Lap- 
penberg says, "That the employment of the Jutish 
'heterogas/ or leaders, Hengist and Horsa, was no 
very striking event, and that the number of their 
followers was not considerable is evident from the- 
obscurity which shrouds their history during the 
years immediately following their arrival, from their 
being contained in three vessels, and from th^ 
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fabulous traditions with which these years were filled 
up by the later Welsh writers."* We are in a similar 
position with regard to the wonderful adventures which 
group themselves around the name of Arthur. It is 
certain that many of these are of Norman origin ; but 
we have no spear of Ithuriel to cause the real to start 
up from the false. It has been well said that — " Whereas 
Peter Schlemil lost his shadow, Arthur has lost his 
substance." We can scarcely omit Arthurs name 
altogether; we must content ourselves with relating his 
recorded exploits, fabulous as some of them may be.f 

Arthur, the son of Uther Pendragon (a.d. 519) owes 
his birth to an enchantment, effected by the magician 
Merlin. He is a prince of the race of Britons called 
Silures. At the age of fifteen he commences hostilities 
against the Saxons in the north of England, gaining 
no less than twelve victories. Much of this prowess is 
effected by meansofamiraculous sword, Excalibur, which 
Arthur alone can draw out of its sheath. Advancing 
to Caledonia, he treats the Scots and Picts with the 
utmost severity, and leaves his name to an eminence 
near Edinburgh.} He returns to keep Christmas at 
York. He rebuilds desolated churches, and recalls the 
banished nobles; but, amidst the revellings of the season, 
his soldiers become so weakened, that whereas, once, 
their arrows could pierce the iron armour of the Saxons, 
they could now scarcely penetrate their furred doublets. 
At length Arthur is slain by his nephew at the head of 



* History of England daring the Saxon Kings, part I. 

+ Turner relates that the Welsh poetry by no means speaks of 
Arthur with the emphasis with which Norman fiction afterwards invested 
his name. But Lappenberg considers the testimonies for his actual 
existence to be extremely strong. 

} The site of one of Arthur's great battles, called the battle of 
Badon.hills, is said to have been on the southern slope of Hambleton- 
hills. A great number of tumuli, some of them of early British date, 
are to be seen there. 
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Us rebel subjects. Many of the Britons take refuge 
in Wales, the rest are destroyed by the conquering 
Saxons. 

Nennius speaks of two kings, both in the same line 
of descent from Woden ; Soemil, who first separated 
Deira from Bernicia ; and Ida, who afterwards united 
them. Of the first, however, nothing is known. The 
landing of the second we have related in the beginning 
of the chapter. 

Ida (a.d. 547), is distinguished in the ancient British 
poems as the Flame-bearer, or Destroyer, from the fiery 
ravages which attended his course. Though Northum- 
bria was already recognised as a separate' district, it 
was divided, at the time of the landing of Ida, into 
many small kingships ; and some of these were yet held 
by British chieftains, who defended themselves vigor- 
ously against the Saxons, as they advanced from south 
to north.* In these conflicts, Urien, the chief of Reged, 
is peculiarly prominent, and is warmly celebrated for 
lis deeds in the ancient Triads. When the invaders 
surround him, demanding submission, Urien breaks 
forth— 

" Being assembled for oar country, 

Let us elevate our banners above the mountains, 

And push forward our forces over the borders ; 

And lift our spears above the warriors' heads, 

And rush upon the Destroyer in his army, 

And slay both him and his followers."* 

Urien was at last slain, fighting with the Saxons in 
Holy Island. 

* Lappenberg says, " It (Northumbria) became at an early period 
separated into two British states, the names of which were retained 
for some centuries, viz., Deifyr (Deorarice), afterwards latinised 
into Deira, extending from the Humber to the Tyne, and Berneick 
(Beornarice), afterwards Bernicia, from the Tyne to the Clyde." Ida 
built the town now called Bamborough, then named, in honour of his 
wife Bebba, Bebbanbyrig. He died a.d. 560. According as Deira and 
Bernicia were united or separated, England was a heptarchy or an 
octarchy, using those words in a very vague sense. 

+ Taliesin, quoted in Turner's Anglo-Saxons. 
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No conflict of this period has received more notice 
than the battle of Cattraeth, celebrated by Aneurin,* a 
northern chieftain. His poem is called the Gododin. 
The name Cattraeth would naturally suggest (in York- 
shire) Catterick. So Stephens has applied it. Phillips 
also alludes to it as possible. But the appropriation is 
doubtful. Certainly, however, " the men of Dewyr and 
Bryneick" (Deira and Bernicia), are represented in 
the poem as engaged in the fight. 

" The warriors went to Cattraeth. They were famous ! 
Wine and mead, from gold, had been their liquors — 
Three heroes and three score and three hundred, 
With the golden torques. 
Of those who hastened after the jovial excess, 
There escaped only three from the power of the swords. 
The two war-dogs, Aeron and Cynon Dayarawd, 
And I from the flowing blood, 
The reward of my blessed muse." — Godod, p. 4.f 

This representation of drunkenness as the cause of 
the loss of the battle is characteristic of the period, 
both on the British and the Saxon side. 

Ida, after a desolating and bloody life, died in 559 ; 
perhaps by the sword of the son of Urien. On his 
death, Nbrthumbria was divided among his sons. But 
from this time it remained, however ruled, a district 
separated and shut off, as to sympathy, from the rest of 
the island. One of Ida's chieftains, Ella, afterwards 
gained the throne of Deira, and reigned over it for 
thirty years. 

It is now too late to recover the records of this 
troubled period, the only traces of which are in British 
poets not very explicit as to matters of fact. Nor will 
the traditions of the localities themselves bear much 
archaeological investigation. 

Among the little kingdoms into which this district 
was divided, none appears to have remained so long 

* Aneurin was assassinated in the 6th century. 
+ Quoted in Turner, I. 293. 
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entire as the region designated Elmet. This district, 
lying more to the west than that over which Ida and 
his son spread themselves, preserved its independence 
for two hundred years. Nor was this all ; it seems to 
have maintained, during that time, the Christian 
religion. Antiquarians have found it very difficult to 
adjust the dimensions of this " regiuncula," as it has 
been called. Its eastern limit appears to have been 
Sherburn* (Shirebourn, the bourne of the shire or 
district called in some ancient documents " Sherburn* 
in-Elmet.") Perhaps its northern boundary was the 
Wharfe ; and on the west it seems to have extended as 
far as Bingley. Its southern limits are more uncertain. 
It probably reached to the Calder. That an extensive 
wood existed in the neighbourhood of Wakefield 
is attested by such names as Outwood, Whitwood,. 
Woodlesford, Woodchurch, and more than all, Elmley. 
Among the British cities enumerated by Nennius (§ 7) 
one is called Caer Loid coit, which some have imagined 
to mean Lincoln. It seems, however, to correspond 
with " Loidi8;"t which Bede mentions as a district, and 
where he tells us, the later Saxon kings had a country- 
seat, J and it leads to the inference that " Loidis " was 
the name of the country first, and, perhaps, afterwards, 
of the principal town in it ; though the reverse may be 
equally true. Thoresby, in his Ducatus, speaks accord- 
ingly of the territory about Leeds called Elmet, or the 
Begio Loidis ; and Whitaker adopts the same notion. 
The prevalence of elm-trees perhaps originated the 
name; and there are throughout the district many 

* Whitaker supposes this name to mean " clear stream.'' 

+ Whitaker regards this word as representing the possessive case of 
the name Loidi, possibly some Saxon chief, q. d. Loidi's district The 
name may have been British, Lede, or Leod. There is, however, -a 
town of the same name in Austrian Flanders, as well as a village 
called Holbeck. In Domesday there is mention of " Ledes," with a 
population of less than 300. 

{ B. IL, § 14. 
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traces of large forests, which constituted, in those days, 
an important natural fortification. It will be seen that 
the district, as thus defined, would include the modern 
sites of Halifax, Wakefield, Bradford, Bingley, Keighley, 
Otley, Cleckheaton, Heckmondwike, &c, embracing 
thus four of the now most influential towns of the West 
Riding, besides many other most important localities. 
The original Royal Palace probably stood at Barwick- 
in-Ehnet, near Leeds* {Burgh, a castle, wick, a village) 
where a large and imposing earthen fortification is still to 
be seen — bearing all the appearance of a work of Saxon 
times — "worthy," says Whitaker, "to be called the 
Keningsbottle of the Northumbrian monarchs ;" and he 
adds his conclusion, " that, as the place is denominated 
from the castle, and not the castle from the village, the 
vast work which forms the striking feature of the place, 
must have been constructed at the very earliest period 
of the Northumbrian kingdom, and before the villare 
of that kingdom was completed. He adds, " The style 
is purely Saxon; that is, an ellipsis with a keep, 
separated by a trench at one of its extremities. Yet, 
if not obscurely reflected in the appellation Wendel 
Hill, which tradition retains, the name of the founder 
is lost. In this defective word, however, I still persuade 
myself that the great Edwin is concealed" (Edwin-hill 
— Wendel — the name hill having been afterwards 
added.) But he is of opinion that we must not con- 
found this place with the " regia villa in regione Loidis." 
" This villa regia must, on the highest probable evidence, 
be fixed at Oswinthorp. The vast fortification of Bar- 
wick, therefore, which probably surpassed every similar 
work in the kingdom, remains unaccounted for, unless 
we suppose it to have been the work of Edwin, the most 
powerful monarch of the whole dynasty, and, in the 



• Another palace of the Northumbrian kings was at Brompton, near 
Scarborough — th« place, also, of the birth of John de Brompton, the 
English annalist. 
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confusion which followed his death, to have been 
abandoned by his successors."* The discovery of a 
great quantity of human bones in the last century 
indicates the slaughter which preceded its abandon- 
ment. 

Another fact regarding this interesting free district 
may be added. Bede states that Edwin built a church 
in Campodunum, afterwards burnt by the pagans, and 
that its stone altar was then preserved in the monastery 
of Thridwulf, " which is in Elmet Wood." Now, it is 
known that in Saxon times a monastery did exist 
near Tadcaster; and there is no other which can be 
regarded as probably included in the district of Elmet. 
The monastery could be scarcely on the other side of 
the Wharfe, since that district belonged to Eoforwick 
(York), and, therefore, would be attached to the province 
of Deira. Evidence exists to prove that this district of 
Elmet was governed by a king named Henric, who was 
poisoned; that it was afterwards governed by one 
Cereticus (supposed to have been a Briton, possibly 
himself the poisoner) ; and that in 616 Edwin, uncle to 
Henric, conquered the territory, and added it to Deira, 
after it had maintained its independence for 200 years, f 
It will be surely a matter of interest to the inhabitants 
of this now populous, busy, and wealthy region to learn 
that* their district was the last to come under the 
dominion of a foreign yoke ; — that their predecessors 
retained the forms of early Christianity before Augustine 
cameover from Rome ; — and that if now a thousand mills, 
with their noisy clatter and busy hum, stand upon the 
sites of these ancient forests, there are not wanting 
abundant evidences that a Christianity, at least equal in 
purity, is still acknowledged and reverenced in these 
regions as the light and life of men. 

" Whitaker's Loidis and Elmete, p. 152. 

+ See an interesting paper, read at the last meeting of the Archaeo- 
logical Society (1863), by Mr. John James. 
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A Saxon fortress, not dissimilar to that at Barwick, 
exists at Almondbury, near Huddersfield. The crown of 
the hill is here surrounded by a double wall, with 
trenches, which extend along the slope of the hill itself, 
and the vitrified remains of mortar and stone shew the 
place to have been destroyed by fire. The founder 
bore, perhaps, the name of Almon, or Aleman ; but all 
the history of the fortress has perished. Bardsey, near 
Leeds, presents also the remains of a somewhat similar 
work. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE ICONOCLASTS. 

From aj>. 627 to Aj). 642. 

" Prompt transformation works the novel lore — 
The Council closed, the priest in full career 
Hides forth an armed man, and hurls a spear 
To desecrate the fane which heretofore 
He served in folly. Woden falls, and Thor 
Is overturned." 

Wordsworth. 

We bring the reader again into the chalk district of 
the East Siding. At the extremity of a line of rail- 
way branching off from York, and soon to be extended 
to Beverley, is a small town known by the name of 
Market Weighton (from weg, way, and ton, town, 
because it stood at the junction of several roads.)* At 
this spot the undulations which characterise " the 
Wolds" begin to break up the level country once 
forming part of the great Forest of Galtres, through 
which, in this district, the river Derwent flows. We are 
here near to Goodmanham, a spot memorable in the 
early history of British Christianity. Beda speaks of 
" the place where the idols were, not far from York, to 
the East, beyond the river Derwent, called to-day 

Godmunddingaham."t 

The last word has given rise to many interpretations, 
on the assumption that the name itself indicates the 
idolatry practised there. God-mund (protection) ham 
(village) — t. e. % " home of the protection of the Gods." 
But this is very gratuitous. For the first syllable, though 
here taken for the supreme God, often has other mean- 
ings, and sometimes simply means good, and was equivalent 

* Drake's Antiq. of York, p. 31. + Bed© Hist., Lib. II., c. xiii., § 131. 
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to " good in war," i. e., brave. So we have, near 
Huntingdon, the name Godmanchester, that is, the 
good, or brave man's castle. In this case, as Wright 
conjectures, the original name Godmund (God's pro- 
tection), which as designating the man's children would 
become Godmunding, becomes, with the attachment of 
ham or home, Godmundingham-^-now pronounced 
Goodmanham. Let us, however, visit the spot. 

Starting from the station at Weighton, we pass for 
a little while on a straight road which leads to Londes- 
borough, and, after about a quarter of a mile, we leave 
it on our left. Though there is nothing very unusual, 
the style of country is fresh and pleasant, especially to 
those used to manufacturing towns, and recalls remem- 
brances of days of youth spent among chalk districts 
and full of associations with Saxon tunes. A gentle 
ascent conducts to our village. The traveller, who has 
large expectations of what is to be seen at Goodman- 
ham, will be disappointed. A few scattered houses are 
passed — then a pleasant rectory, with ornamental 
grounds— then a blacksmith's shop, and a few more 
cottages opposite, and we reach the little church — the 
centre of the village. The visitor looks for anything 
which might represent the idolatrous temple ; but he 
looks in vain. He has already passed a field, the surface 
of which is deeply marked by irregularities, but certainly 
of no magnitude. Beyond the rectory grounds, at some 
distance from the roaa, he has caught sight of some con- 
siderable upturnings of the earth, and he sees that the 
ordnance map points out this spot as the supposed site 
of the heathen temple. But of this he wut find no 
satisfactory evidence, and he must turn, perforce, to the 
<5hurch-yard itself. But though the position of the church 
is very elevated, its height has arisen from the road 
beneath being scarped out to render the hill less steep. 
The church itself is small and externally insignificant, 
but the interior speaks of a Norman age, and here and 
there a fragment seems to belong to an earlier period. 
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Very little information is to be gained respecting it ; 
though the sexton obligingly tells all he knows. He 
speaks of the building as very ancient, and is most 
probably correct in the date he assigns to it ; and he 
states that, in digging for graves, he has sometimes 
eome upon large quantities of bones placed together, 
though he has never discovered any foundations of 
former buildings. 

But it is impossible not to regard this whole vicinity 
with the deepest interest when we think of it as 
associated with the Introduction of Romish Chris- 
tianity into Yorkshire ! 

At what precise period the religion of the gospel was 
first brought to Britain, we cannot now determine. It 
appears, however, certain that it could not have been 
long after the Christian era. It did not, indeed, come 
with the Roman armies ; in that direction we should 
scarcely expect to discover it. But nothing is more 
characteristic of true religion than the desire to spread 
a system so blessed for man's interests, here and here- 
after. And when the world was so manifestly lying in 
wickedness, and the ardour of the first disciples of 
Christianity was so intense and pure, we may infer 
that an island which had attracted so much of the 
attention of Rome, would not long remain without some 
visitations of Divine truth. There appears extremely 
little to support the opinion that the Ajjostle Paul 
visited the shores of Britain. The notion is not onljr 
without any direct testimony, but without even pro- 
bability in its favour. Still more unsatisfactory is the 
opinion which points to the Apostle Peter as having 
reached these shores. Do we think of Joseph of 
Arimathaea? (for the most famous of the Monkish 
legends exhibit his name in this connexion.) But none 
can read the stories of Arthur, and of the search made 
by the Knights of the round table for the sanc-greal 
(the passover-dish, brought over by Joseph of Arima- 
thea, out of which the last supper was eaten), without 
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perceiving that, when that story was invented, the 
Romish Church must have been far gone in superstition ; 
whilst there is no evidence but that derived from 
Norman tale-tellers, in its support. Let us, however, 
examine the evidence as to the early history of British 
Christianity. In the year 359, three British bishops 
were present at the Council of Ariminum, who received 
state support from the Emperor Constantius. British 
versions of parts of the Bible were then in existence, and 
the pastors of that country stoutly opposed the Arian 
heresy. Tertullian bears witness to the early spread of 
Christianity in Britain, and adds that it had even 
reached those parts not yet subject to the Roman sway.* 
It is important that this testimony be borne in mind, 
and that it be coupled with the fact, of which we shall 
hereafter have many proofs, that the new religion did 
not, before the time of Austin, spread from the south 
towards the north, as we might expect, if it had been 
immediately derived from Rome, but from Scotland 
towards the south, and that the usages of the earlier 
British churches were diverse from those brought by 
Austin direct from the Imperial city. Certain it is that, 
at the time -of the Diocletian persecution, at the 
beginning of the 4th century, Alban and his companions 
were put to death for their Christianity at Verulamium 
(St. Alban's), as well as Aaron and Junius, at Deva 
(Chester), and others elsewhere. Pelagiusf moreover 
(a.d. 420), was a native of Wales, and his doctrine 
greatly agitated the first churches of Britain. In 

Zosition, Germanus, bishop of Auxerre (and this is 
important) was very conspicuous, and visited 
this country for the purpose of refuting him. Also, 
about the year 433, as we are informed by Beda, 
Palladius, a deacon of the Church of Rome, was sent 

* Adv. Jud., c. 7. 

+ Jerome, in allusion to his corpulence, speaks of Felagius as "prae- 
gravatum pultibus Scotorum" — overweighted with Scotch porridge. In 
Hieron. Pr»f. 

E2 
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by CoBlestinus, then bishop of Rome, to superintend the 
body of Scots who, at that time, were believers in 
Christ, but were disturbed by the heresies of Coelestinus. 
All these facts point to the conclusion that Christianity 
had obtained many conquests in Britain before the 
sixth century, and that though Rome had recognised 
its existence, it had not directly planted it. 

It is well known, that so early as the second century, 
a bloody persecution broke out against the Christians of 
Lyons and Vienne; and that, soon after, Irenseus 
became bishop of the former church. As this saint 
was a disciple of Polycarp, it appears extremely pro- 
bable that the commercial intercourse, known to have 
existed between Asia Minor and the southern districts 
of France, had brought a colony of Christians from 
Antioch, to spread the new gospel in GauL Neander, 
in view of the differences of ritual to whieh we have 
referred, says — we believe most justly — " This circum- 
stance seems to indicate that the Britons received 
Christianity, either immediately, or through Gaul, from 
Asia Minor — a thing quite possible and easy — by means 
of commercial intercourse. The later Aiiglo-Saxons, 
who opposed the ecclesiastical independence maintained 
by the Britons, and endeavoured to establish the 
supremacy of Rome, were uniformly disposed to trace 
back the establishment of the Church to a Roman 
origin. From such an attempt the story of Lucius, and 
many other false legends, have arisen-"* 



* Neandert Church History, Vol. 1, p. 118 (Bonn's edition). 

The story here referred to is, that Lucius, a British Hang, with the 
chiefs of the British people, sent to Pope Eleutherus, beseeching him 
to send missionaries to this island, and that the whole body of them 
was accordingly baptized. The narrative is greatly expanded by some 
monkish histories. But though related by Bede and Nennius, the 
story is not told by Gildas, the oldest historian, and has irreconcilable 
contradictions. Was there such a King as Lucius ? Was Eleutherus 
Pope at the time assigned by Beda ? Would the Romans have allowed 
Lucius to exercise such an authority ? To the quotation from Neander, 
given above, we may add the opinion of Hallam to a similar effect. 
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In the year 596, Gregory, afterwards Pope, touched 
with commiseration for the state of the Britons, com- 
missioned Austin to promulgate Romish Christianity 
in Britain. The incident which suggested to him 
this embassy is well known ; it is especially interesting 
to Yorkshire Christians. 

In the Market-place of Rome, not only commodities, 
but human beings, were exposed for sale.* Among 
others, were some British youths, either the chattels of 
a proprietor, or the spoils of war. Gregory, who was 
passing, observed their attractive countenances and their 
well-proportioned forms. To his inquiry whence they 
came P — he was told, " From the island of Britain. 
"Were they Christians?" said the benevolent eccle- 
siastic. " !No ! they were Pagans." Fetching a deep 
sigh, Gregory said, " Alas, what pity, that to such 
noble forms should be wanting the accompaniment of 
inward grace! But to what tribe do they belong P" 
"Angles." "Ah," said the saint, "they might be 
Angels ! But from what province P" " From the 
province of Deira !" " It were well, indeed, if they 
were De Ir&— delivered from the wrath of God ! What 
is the King of that province called P" "Ella!" 
" Then," said Gregory, " they must be taught to sing 
Allelujah !" 

The holy punster may be well forgiven. It was the 
fashion of his age. The motives of Gregory must not 
be decried : the purity of the religion he was intent 
upon introducing may admit of some doubt. Gregory 
was a compound such as can only be exhibited under 
ecclesiastical conditions. Personally humble, but 
spiritually proud; sincere though superstitious; inclined 
rather to charity than to truth ; intent upon enlarge- 
ments more than improvements ; a lover of forms, but 
an enemy of learning, — he obtained the name of Great, 
though ne was in many respects little; he favoured 

* Such was the custom of all European nations at that time. 
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Image- worship; he advanced the doctrine of Purgatory ; 
he had an inordinate esteem for relics ; he made religion 
musical ; he asserted the power of the Church ; his 
religion was much disfigured, yet it had true metal ; it 
was noble in its motive, however erroneous in its 
direction. Much of this is exhibited in the cor- 
respondence between Gregory and Austin, when the 
Pope had determined to appoint the latter a mis- 
sionary to Britain and Austin had undertaken that 
responsible vocation. 

From that correspondence we learn that the 
marriage of the clergy was not yet forbidden; that 
the ceremonial of the Church of Rome was not yet 
absolutely fixed, but was open to receive additions 
and emendations ; that it was lawful to marry a 
brother's wife,. but not one's cousin; and that, though 
the bishop of Rome claimed for Austin authority 
over all the clergy of England, he did not govern 
those of France. Other instructions shew that the 
ecclesiastics of that day too faithfullv followed that 
prurient inquiry, into minute and disgusting par- 
ticulars which characterised the early centuries of 
Christianity. 

. Among the companions of Augustine was Paulinus ; 
an earnest and powerful preacher. Austin, as is well 
known, opened his commission in Kent, where the 
King Ethelbert became an early convert. Another 
monarch who embraced the Christian religion was 
Edwin, King of Deira. The incidents of his conversion 
are remarkable. 

Edwin, son of Ella, was, at the age of three years, 
dispossessed of his kingdom (a.d. 617) by Ethelfrith 
(grandson of Ida), King of Bernicia, and took refuge 
with Cadwalla, in Wales, where the endeavour to defend 
him from Ethelfrith led to the battle of Bangor, at 
which so many of the British clergy were slain, not 
without suspicion of the contrivance of the monk 
Austin. He lived afterwards, in East Anglia, at the 
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court of Xing Raedwald.* Ethelfrith demanded the 
youth, using presents and promises, but for a long time 
in vain. But Raedwald began to fear the consequences 
of continued refusal when, from promises, Ethelfrith 
proceeded to menaces. The young Prince, when 
informed of the state of affairs, perceiving his danger, 
became greatly depressed. As he was one night 
ruminating upon his adverse fortunes, he had a vision* 
or it may be, a dream (for one may pass for the other in 
the mode of telling it). An unknown person came to 
him, and promised him deliverance from his dangers 
and great future prosperity, upon the understanding 
that he would follow the directions which should be 
given him hereafter. Edwin professed his willingness 
to listen to advice ; upon which the stranger laid his 
hand upon his head, bade him mark that signal, and 
disappeared. 

Raedwald, though for a moment inclined to yield to 
Ethelfrith, resolved, by the advice of his wife, to attack 
him. They fought at Retford ; Ethelfrith was slain. 
Edwin became thus /King of both Deira and Bernicia, 
again united into N orthumbria. Soon after, he feought 
in marriage the hand of Ethelburgha, a daughter of 
Ethelbert, King of Kent. Ethelburgha's father was 
now dead, but her brother, the King, objected to her 
alliance, as a Christian maiden, with a worshipper of 
Woden ; upon which, Edwin declared that he was not 



* Raedwald was at this time Bretwalda (a title indicating a more than 
usually extensive sway — usually gained by conquest), and endeavoured 
to mingle Christianity with heathenism. Beda speaks of him as 
" ignoble." The notion that the Bretwaldas possessed a kind of feudal 
superiority over the kingdoms of Britain, is a mistake, probably arising 
-out of the accidental resemblance of words. Bretwalda signifies 
Wide Ruler. 

A glass window, representing Reedwald, still remains at Osmund- 
thorpe, formerly called Ossethorp (Domesday). From this, and from 
other incidental circumstances, added to the fact of considerable 
earthen trenches having been found there, Whitaker infers that this 
3>lace was the palace of the Saxon Kings (Oswy-thorp.) 
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unfavourably disposed towards the new religion ; and 
that, to comfort his wife and instruct himself, he was- 
willing that she should have in her train a bishop out 
of Austin's body. The marriage took place; and 
Faulinus was chosen to conduct Ethelburgha to her 
husband's court, and remain as one of her attendants. 

But the process of Edwin's conversion was extremely 
slow. The King called Paulinus bishop ; but he gave 
him no see, nor was his preaching at all effective 
among the royal retainers. It may be feared that it 
lacked the spirituality which is the true power of the 
gospel. The attendants waited for the conversion of 
the King, but Edwin gave no sign till a striking 
incident aroused him. 

The King of Wessex, one of Edwin's enemies, had 
formed a scheme to deprive him both of his dominions 
and his life. He furnished an assassin with a poisoned 
dagger, and sent him with a message to Edwin, then, 
residing on the banksof the Derwent. (a.d. 626.) Whilst 
engaged in listening to this man, the King was suddenly 
attacked by him, and escaped death only by the inter* 
position of one of his attendants, who received most of 
the thrusts in his own body, though he could not 
prevent Edwin from being wounded. This happened on 
Easter Sunday. On the same day, to Edwin's exceeding 
joy, his wife gave birth to a child. These conjoined 
events afforded to Faulinus a favourable opportunity 
for discoursing on the Divine mercy, to which 
he represented both events to be owing. His words, 
were favourably received. Soon after, Edwin's infant 
daughter received Christian baptism. But her father's 
progress was slow; and though he promised that he 
would worship the God of the Scriptures if he might 
but gain a victory over the King of Mercia, even that 
important point was gained without rendering him 
more tractable than before. 

Still the King delayed to embrace Christianity,, 
though a few of his attendants were baptized. He was,. 
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however, considerably moved by an earnest letter 
written from Pope Boniface (successor to Gregory). 
Another letter, at the same time, reached his wife, 
exhorting her to more earnest efforts to convert her 
husband, while it praised her for her past consistency. 
Edwin was now seen often to remain alone in deep 
meditation. His character seems to have been an 
estimable one. The rudder which gave him direction, 
was conviction — not impulse. " In this juncture," say* 
Turner, " Paulinus appears to have come to the know- 
ledge of the Bang's dream at the court of lUedwald, 
and he made an ingenious use of it." In one of 
Edwin's musings, the ecclesiastic came upon him ; and 
in the course of the interview, laid his hand on his head, 
and asked him if he knew that sign P So unusual an 
incident aroused the attention of the King, who then 
remembered the visit of the strange personage at the 
court of Raedwald. Edwin did not inquire how 
Paulinus had come by his knowledge of that dream, or 
whether it had been related to him by his Queen, but 
at once regarded the appeal as miraculous, and declared 
himself willing to embrace Christianity if his wiUm 
should approve. 

The place of this witanagemote is somewhat uncertain, 
but probabilities point to Londesborough. It is the 
opinion of Wright, founded on excavations made by 
Drake and Roach Smith on the spot, that the villa of 
Edwin was close to the present Londesborough House. 
Certain it is that the traces of a Roman residence may 
be found at Londesborough; and it is by no means, 
unlikely that here this important conference took place. 

In this assembly Cagfi, the Saxon High-priest, was. 
the first to address the council. His arguments were 
intelligible, though by no means exalted. They appear, 
however, to have excited no surprise in his audience, 
who, perhaps, had no conception of more elevated 
sentiments. His address was substantially this : — " None 
has more diligently served the Gods than I. But from 
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no quarter, not even from yourself, King, have I been 
much benefited. If, therefore, the new religion be 
better than the old, let us embrace it without delay! 9 ' 
It is evident that idolatry had already lost its hold 
on the ruling minds; and was not very strong in 
those of the people. The next of the aldermen 
followed with more weighty words. His address, 
whilst it exhibits the manners of the times, has been 
deservedly admired for the appropriateness of its illus- 
tration. It incidentally pourtrays the incompleteness 
of the Saxon dwellings : — 

" The present life of man, O King ! seems to me, if 
compared with that after-period which is so uncertain 
to us, to represent a scene at one of your wintry feasts. 
As you are sitting with your aldermen and your thanes 
about you, the fire blazing in the centre, and the whole 
hall cheered by its warmth, and while storms of rain 
and snow are raging without, alittlesparrow flies in atone 
door, roams around our festive meeting, and passes out 
at some other entrance. While it is among us, it feels 
not the wintry tempest. It enjoys the short comfort 
and serenity of its transient stay ; but then, plunging 
into the winter from which it had flown, it disappears 
from our eyes. Such is here the life of man. It acts 
and thinks before us ; but, as of what preceded its 
appearance among us, we are ignorant, so are we 
of all that is destined to come afterwards. If, then, on 
this momentous future, this new doctrine reveals any- 
thing more certain or more reasonable, it is, in my 
opinion, entitled to our acquiescence."* 

After many other expressions favourable to the new 
religion, Csen desired that Paulinus should expound to 
them his doctrines. This he did ; and with such effect 
that the heathen priest said — " Formerly, I understood 
nothing that I worshipped. The more I contemplated 



* This speech, rendered by Alfred, is quoted from Turner's Hist, of 
the Anglo-Saxons, Chap. VIE. 
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our idolatry, the less truth I found in it. But this new 
system I adopt without hesitation; for truth shines 
around it, and presents to us the gifts of eternal life 
and blessedness. Let us then, O King, immediately 
anathematize and burn the temples and altars which we 
have so uselessly venerated." 

Caefi was the first to set the example of this icono- 
clasticism. Before we can realise the scene, we must 
suppose that the day was a festival of some one of the 
deities, and that many people were gathered together 
at the place of their worship. The High-priest 
demanded of the King a horse and a weapon. Such as 
were at hand were furnished at his request. Mounted 
upon a war-horse, and armed with a spear, Ceefi rode 
at once to the temple. So unusual an equipment for a 
priest, (for it seems that the heathen functionaries were 
not allowed to carry arms, or to ride any animal but a 
mare), caused the people to deem him mad. But he 
proceeded to the place of idolatry, hurled his spear at 
the idols, and having thus treated them with contempt, 
ordered the temple to be burned to the ground. No 
opposition was offered. The whole shrine was 
destroyed. 

The baptism of Edwin and of his chiefs followed, 
together with that of 4,000 of his followers. It is 
usually represented that Paulinus himself baptised the 
King. But this is an error. " If any one," says 
Nennius, " wishes to know who baptized them, it was 
Rum Map Urbgen," (son of Urien). The baptism 
took place at York, on Easter Sunday, April 12, 627, 
where a church of wood had been erected by the 
catechumen-king. Of this church Paulinus was 
appointed the first bishop ; and one of his earliest acts 
was to supersede this temporary edifice by a more 
durable one of stone. Some remains of this edifice 
still exist beneath the choir of the present cathedral, 
having been discovered during the repairs which 
followed Martin's great fire in 1829. 
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The remains of the shrine where this act of Ceefi was 
performed, have been sought by the curious in vain. 
In all probability the present church occupies its site. 
For Gregory had instructed the British missionaries 
that, instead of destroying the temples, they should con- 
secrate them to pious uses. It is probable that, in the 
days of Saxon heathenism, stone buildings were of 
extreme rarity, and perhaps no solid erection ever 
existed here at all. A wooden one would leave no traces. 
Wright imagines that there are still marks in the 
church-yard of what might have been a hedge ; and it 
is not unlikely that such an inclosure may have 
defended an interior shrine. The hedge was not only 
a safeguard, but a sanctuary.* An old Roman road has 
been traced from Goodmanham to Londesborough. 

The baptism of Edwin and his court gave a huge 
popularity to the preaching of Paulinus. Converts 
nocked to him from every quarter. He was occupied 
thirty-six days near Wooler, in Northumberland, 
preaching and baptizing. He is said, in one day, to 
nave presided at the baptism of 10,000, in the river 
Swale, at Helperby (Helprebi, Domesday). From an 
incident which occurred at the time, this town is 
doubtfully said to have derived its name. When 
Paulinus was preaching salvation to the multitude, 
some of them asked how that salvation might be 
attained. Paulinus, pointing to the river, said 
there is Help-hard-by. Such was the story told 
by the villagers in Drake's day. It is to be feared 
that too much stress was laid by Paulinus upon baptism 
as a means of salvation, f The record is, that the 



* Lappenberg's History of England under the Saxons, p. 152. 

t The remarks of Dr. Whitaker (a clergyman) on this subject 
are worthy to be repeated. "It is difficult to conceive of such 
a race of barbarians as the Northumbrian Saxons, that on the 
hearing of a sermon or two from a foreign preacher, very 
imperfectly acquainted with their dialect, the thousands who 
rushed into the rivers to receive the ordinance of baptism. 
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people entered the river, two by two, and baptized 
each other.* Paulinus also preached at Easingwold, 
where a cross once stood as a memorial of his labours ; 
and at Dewsbury, (afterwards the Saxon parish which 
comprehended the present sites of both Huddersfield 
and Bradford) a stone cross was erected, bearing the 
inscription — "Paulinus hic prjbbicavit et cblb- 
bravtt." "Paulinus here preached and baptized." 
This cross has been since restored. 

Edwin did not live to witness the completion of the 
church at York. Cadwalla,t who had once befriended 
him, became, from some unknown cause, his foe, and 
made war against him in conjunction with Penda, a 
bitter enemy of the Christian religion, who had already 
detached Southumbria, or Mercia, from its allegiance to 
Edwin, (a.d. 633). A battle took place at Hatfield,^ 
near Doncaster. Edwin was slain; and the victors, 
marching into the heart of Northumbria, spared neither 
women nor children. The head of Edwin waa brought 



could have either faith, knowledge, or penitence to fit them 
for it. There were no opportunities of previous instruction and 
private communication. A formal stipulation was made and accepted, 
the missionary exulted in his work, and the ecclesiastical historian 
followed to record that multitudes were regenerated in a day. Could 
Paulinus have waited to see the effects of his own work, or could he 
have deputed Presbyters to visit these extemporaneous Christiana, and 
report to him what were the evidences of a real conversion in change 
of life and heart, the superstition of Bede himself would probably 
have been alarmed by the. disclosure." 

* Paulinus caused a church to be erected at Doncaster, where, also, 
his preaching was successful. Penda afterwards destroyed it, though 
its stone altar was long preserved in the monastery of the wood of 
Elmet. 

+ The Triads relate of this King, that in one of his expeditions he 
was taken ill and refused all food. At length he asked for venison. 
When, after much search, none could be found, one of his retinue cut 
a large piece out of his own thigh. It was roasted and served to the 
King, who ate of it ravenously, and reoovered. A somewhat similar 
story is told of Richard Cceur de Lion. 

| Drake believes the place to have been originally called Heaven-field, 
from the number of Christians killed in it 
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to York, and was afterwards deposited in the cathedral 
church. His body was buried in the monastery of 
Streonshalh. Ethelburga and Paulinus escaped to 
Kent. The latter was afterwards consecrated Bishop 
of Rochester. 

Such was the prosperity of Edwin's reign, that it was 
popularly said that a woman might walk from one 
end of the kingdom to another without harm. This 
King provided ladles to springs where travellers might 
quench their thirst. He seems, however, to have had 
some taste for personal display ; for it is recorded that, 
not only in war, but in peace, he was always preceded 
by a standard-bearer bearing the tufa. 

Edwin's two, sons were killed; one in battle, the 
other by the treachery of Penda. His cousin Osric 
succeeded him in Deira, and Eanfrid, son of EthelMth, 
in Bernicia. But they struggled in vain against the 
combined enemies of their dynasty, and both were slain. 
For a time heathenism, represented in the persons of 
Penda and Cadwalla, seemed to triumph. But Cad- 
walla was slain in a battle with Oswald, Eanfrid's 
successor, and Wales was never able to make good its 
claim to English territory. Penda maintained Cad- 
walla's conflict ; and by him Oswald, a benevolent and 
pious King,* was slain (a.d. 642). Penda treated his 
remains with barbarity. He cut off the head and 
limbs and fixed them on stakes. But he was destined 
in his turn to be subdued, as we shall see in the next 
chapter. 



• The piety and virtues of this King occupy a large share of atten- 
tion in our monkish histories. Even after the legendary fringes have 
been torn off, enough remains to claim respect and regard for his 
benevolent and beneficent virtues. His name is preserved in Oswald- 
kirk, and Oswaldkirk-quarter, in the North Biding, in which district 
the Church of Askrigg is dedicated to his memory. In the West 
Biding, Oswald is commemorated by a statue in Methley Church, of 
which he is the patron saint. To him also the Church at Flamborough, 
in the East Biding, is dedicated. Nostell Priory, near Wakefield, waa 
moreover founded in honour of him. 
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The religion brought to these islands by the first 
Saxon invaders was of the most dark and savage 
character. Divine honours were claimed for several 
deities, of whom the chief was Woden.* He was 
designated "The All-Father," and "The Choosing 
Father/' because he chose those who should be slain in 
combat. He was also termed "The God of War;" 
" The Terrible and Severe God ;" " The Father of 
Slaughter." Every warrior, on going into battle, vowed 
to Woden a number of souls, and those who died sword 
in hand, expected from him a rich recompense in the 
Valhalla prepared for champions. The fourth day of the 
week, "Woden's day" (Wednesday), was consecrated 
to him.t He had ft>r a wife Freyja, the Goddess of 
Love, in honour of whom the sixth day of the week is 
called Freyja's day (Friday). She was patroness of 
war, without which the early Saxons could conceive of 
no true enjoyment.J Thor distinguished by hia 
thunder-hammer, who gave its name to the fifth day§ 
(Thursday), was regarded as almost equal to Woden, 
and was the special deity of the Norwegians. The 
Runic sign by which he was known, was stamped on 
the infant children of the Scandinavians. 

Besides these principal deities, were many inferior 
Gods and Goddesses. || 

, The Valhalla was represented as the Heaven of 
champions. It is reached from earth by the bridge 
Bifrost. The porter is Hein, or HeimdalLlf The 

* Called Odin by the Danes. 

+ His name is also perpetuated in "Wansford, York ; Wanborough, 
Wiltshire; Wanstead, Essex; Wednesbury (Shropshire), and as Dr. 
Young conjectures, in " Wade's graves." See chap, xviii. 

J The name of this Goddess is to be found in the words Frederic, 
Fanny, and many others. 

§ Also to Thurston, Thurl6w, <fec. 

|| Among these was Wyli; whence our names William, Wilfred, 
WilMns, <fec; Tyr, or Tuisco, whence the third day is called Tuesday, &c 

% Whence the names Henry, Harriet, &c. 
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inhabitants feed upon the flesh of the Boar Scehrimnir. 
Woden, however, does not eat of it, but lives upon wine 
alone. Woden learns the events which take place in 
the world by means of two ravens, who sit on his 
shoulder and whisper in his ear. What were the 
hopes by which heroes were animated may be learned 
from the Prose Edda, which tells us — " 3?he she-goat, 
named Heidrun, stands above Valhalla, and feeds on 
the leaves of a famous tree called Lserath, and from 
her teats flows mead in such great abundance, that 
every day a stoup, large enough to hold more than 
would suffice for all the heroes, is filled with it." On 
the other hand, the place of enduring punishment is a 
vast structure formed of the backs of serpents, wattled 
like wickerwork. The heads of these serpents are 
within, and the lost wallow in their venom. The 
mistress of this Palace is Death. This place is 
reserved for murderers and the forsworn. 

The practical virtues of the Saxon religion consisted 
mainly in courage, sacrificing to the Gods, justice, and 
fidelity to marriage vows. 

The Saxons worshipped in temples which were 
sometimes decorated with great show. Their principal 
festival was held at the Christmas season, and from it 
their year was dated. It was called Jul, and was a 
season of mirth and dissoluteness. Its observance 
became afterwards incorporated with the Christian one 
of the incarnation, to which it lent its name (Yule). In 
like manner Eostre, a festival in the month of April, 
has become a name associated with the Christian 
observance of the resurrection (Easter). 

The offerings made by the Saxons to their Gods were 
sacrificed animals ; but, on important occasions, human 
victims, usually selected from their slaves or captives. 
After death, their blood was sprinkled on the altar and 
the people. Diviners were ready, as among the ancient 
Romans, to inspect the entrails of these victims, and to 
draw auguries from their appearance. 
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We have spoken of the Christianity which preceded 
the coming of Austin. During the third, fourth, and 
fifth centuries Christianity prevailed more in Britain 
than in any part of the Roman empire. Many of its 
traces have no doubt perished, but some remain. 
Among other places in which they are to be found, 
Cornwall is distinguished. Crosses with Roman letters, 
and monumental inscriptions to which the cross is 
affixed, have been often observed. It is to be remarked, 
however, that in these cases the cross is not the Latin 
one, but the Greek ; a remarkable fact, which tells the 
tale as to the quarter from which our Christianity was 
derived. The first influence of the Saxons, wherever 
they came, was to supplant Christianity by a deadly 
heathenism. The quarters which retained the trutn 
were those over which they exercised the smallest 
influence ; and as they came first to the East of Britain, 
the remnants of primitive Christianity were, with a few 
exceptions, principally to be found on the "Western 
side. With this side, however, the little kingdom of 
Elmet must be most distinctly classed. 

The name most frequently mentioned in Ireland in 
connection with its early Christianity, is that of St. 
Patrick. He was not the first to introduce the gospel 
into the Emerald Isle, but he was greatly instrumental 
in promoting it ; and the influence he exerted continued 
long after him. The name of Scoti, by which the 
inhabitants of Northern Ireland were then distinguished, 
appears continually in all the records of the religious 
movements of the fifth century. In the sixth, a por- 
tion of these Scots emigrated to Caledonia, to which 
they gave their name. Caledonia was then inhabited 
by tribes of Celts, called Picts. In that century 
(a.d. 565), Columba came from Derry to Iona, to 
preach the gospel to the Northern Picts ; the Southern 
having already received it through the ministry of St. 
Ninian, a native of North Wales. Columba founded a 
monastery at Iona — a well of religious life to the 

F 
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barbarous inhabitants around. The fourth abbot of 
Iona was Aidan (a.d. 635), a devoted man, who 
travelled far on foot, proclaiming the truth of Jesus,, 
converting the ignorant and confirming the pious. The 
whole fraternity of Iona rendered the most important 
services in advancing the Christianity of North Britain. 
When Oswald ascended the throne, being desirous that 
his people should receive the Christian religion (for, it 
seems that, notwithstanding the preaching of Faulinus, 
they had not yet professed it,) he sent to Iona, where he 
himself had been baptized, requesting the fraternity to 
send him a bishop. They sent him Aidan, and he was 
by the King appointed to the bishopric of Lindisfarne 
(Holy Island), then a part of his kingdom. As Aidan 
was but imperfectly acquainted with English, Oswald 
himself frequently interpreted his sermons to his 
captains and ministers. From this time a succession of 
messengers was sent from Caledonia into England, and 
as Beda bears witness, with the most salutary and 
delightful results. A wide difference existed between 
these clergy and those descended from Borne. " The 
Britons had no faith in those things which Rome 
asserted to be true, perhaps without believing in them ; 
moreover, they adopted different forms. Their Easter 
was not fixed generally at the same period ; their monks 
were not habited, nor their heads shaven in the same 
manner." Beyond all, however, they objected to the 
indolent lives of the Romish monks, and none was 
received into the British communities without the 
practice of some art or trade. Their members were 
divided into two bodies, who alternately remained at 
home to pray or work, or went abroad to preach. 
Many of our cathedrals were originally monasteries of 
this order. There were bishops, but tney had no fixed 
sees, and their habits were those of pastors. They 
chose their own archbishop, who was altogether 
independent of Rome, and received no pallium from 
thence.* 

* Thierry. 
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But the time was to come when the stream of 
religious truth which had flowed from Asia, through 
Gaul, Ireland, and Caledonia into the North, and the 
other stream which had set in much later from Rome, 
were to meet and produce not a little agitation. The 
practices of the distinct bodies were, as we have seen, 
by no means uniform. They differed in the mode of 
baptism, and in the tonsure of the priests. But they 
especially differed in the time of observing Easter. In 
view of these differences, Gregory had given to Austin 
authority over the churches of Britain. Accordingly, 
soon after his arrival, he summoned several of the native 
bishops to a conference at Aust, in Gloucestershire. 
During this meeting several differences were found to 
exist, and the British priests shewed no disposi- 
tion to acknowledge Austin's authority. When the 
contention became warm, and there seemed no pro- 
bability of a quiet settlement, Austin ordered a sick man 
to be brought into the assembly, and proceeded, by a 
miraculous cure, to exhibit his JDivine authority. But 
apparently his miracle failed of its effect, for the 
British bishops were still indisposed to yield to Austin 
till they had first consulted among themselves, and 
taken advice. After deliberation, they determined to be 
much influenced by the manner in which the repre- 
sentative of Borne snould conduct himself towards them ; 
and all turned on the question whether he would 
receive them sitting or standing. The point evidently 
was, whether he should assume to be their superior, or 
behave to them as their equal; a matter of some 
importance, it must be confessed, in the adjustment of 
their differences. Augustine did not rise ; he had 
already received his instructions. Lingard says, " He 
happened to be seated, and did not rise on their 
arrival."* The British bishops therefore refused to 
acknowledge his authority. The principle of their con- 

* Vol. I., 84. 
f2 
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duct was clearly avowed — " We are all ready to listen 
to the church of God, to the Pope of Rome, and to every 
pious Christian, that so we may shew to each, according 
to his station, perfect love, and uphold him by word 
and deed. We know not that any other obedience can 
be required of us toward him whom you call the Pope 
or the father of fathers." Austin was betrayed into a 
mysterious threat. " Then, if you are contumacious, 
you shall be warred on by your enemies ; and if you 
will not preach the way of life, you will undergo the 
vengeance of death." The slaughter of the monks. of 
Bangor,* which followed immediately after by command 
of Ethelfred (a.d. 610), has given rise to a gloomy 
suspicion that Augustine took some measures to bring 
about the realisation of his own prophecy. Certain it 
is that the Saxons pursued a war of extermination 
against the ancient British churches in Wales 'and 
Cornwall, and that it issued in what the persecutors 
called success.f 

There can be no doubt that, from this time forward, 
the Saxon idolatries became a thing of the past, and 
that a Christianity (too much of which was, however, 
merely nominal) rose up in its place. Scarcely any of 
the edifices then used for Divine worship survive ; 
being built of slight materials, they have either 
crumbled away, or have been replaced by others. We 
find that the church at York (how unlike the present 
magnificent Minster!) which Wilfred found in existence, 
would neither keep out moisture nor birds. Its windows 
were either latticed or linen. It was not till the end of 
the seventh century that the Saxons learned the art of 
glass windows. Wilfred brought masons from Home 
to improve his cathedral. The church which he built 
at Hexham was said to be the most noble structure on 



* The establishment at Bangor was probably a society of Christian 
monks grafted on a previous Druidism. Lappenberg. 

t Archaeological Journal, Vol. III. 
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this side of the Alps. But the representation of the 
churches in the MSS. of the period are very different 
from the edifices with which we are familiar. 

We should greatly err did we regard the ecclesiastics 
of that day as having any resemblance to those of our 
own. Alfred the Great represents the state of the 
clergy in his day : — " Very few were they on this side of 
the Humber" (and this was the most educated side), 
" who could understand their daily prayers in English, or 
translate any letter from the Latin. (I think there were 
not many beyond the Humber.) They were so few, that 
I, indeed, cannot recollect one single instance South of 
the Thames, when I took the kingdom."* Yet the 
influence of the clergy was, in the first days of the 
Saxons, extremely powerful. The seventh and eighth 
centuries produced men the fame of whose learning 
spread over Europe. Not only did they regulate 
religious observances, but they promoted the arts* of 
writing, painting, and sculpture ; education was in 
their hands; and men looked to the monasteries for 
surgery itself, f 

However imperfect the system of Christianity which 
our forefathers practised, the Romish corruptions had 
spared much that was valuable. The reading of the 
Scriptures was much prized and strenuously inculcated. 
The doctrine of transubstantiation had not yet settled 
down into its permanent form ; nor had the celibacy of 
priests become a standing regulation. Yet it may be 
feared that the Romish religion, which met heathenism 



* Turner's Anglo-Saxons. I. 

+ It may be feared, however, that their knowledge of the latter art 
was not very profound. Leopold, Duke of Austria, having sustained a 
compound fracture of the log, underwent amputation in the following 
manner. An axe was placed on the limb, and it was struck by a 
mallet, three blows of which were required to effect its separation. 
4 * We feel no surprise," says Kemble, •' that death followed such treat- 
ment, even without the excommunication under which the savage 
Duke laboured." 
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half-way, forfeited in so doing much of its spiritual 
power. " Those who had believed in runes and incan- 
tations were satisfied with the efficacy of the mass ; a 
crowd of saints might be invoked in place of a crowd 
of subordinate divinities ; the holy places had lost none 
of their sanctity ; the holy buildings had not been 
levelled with the ground, but dedicated in another 
name ; the pagan sacrifices had not been totally 
abolished, but only converted into festal occasions, 
where the new Christians might eat and drink, and 
continue to praise God ; Hrethe and Eostre, Woden, 
Tiw and Fncge, Thunor and Saetere, retained their 
places in the calendar of months and days : Erce was 
still invoked in spells ; "Wyrd still wove the web of 
destiny; and while Woden retained his place at the 
head of the royal genealogies, the highest offices of the 
Christian Church were offered to compensate the noble 
class for the loss of their old sacerdotal functions. 
How should Christianity fail to obtain access where 
Paganism stepped half-way to meet it, and it could 
hold out so many outward points of union to 
Paganism?"* 

The private religious foundations which were 
endowed about this time were doubtless very numerous. 
Beda records the erection and dedication of two at 
Beverley. Laws against simony are mentioned with 
great emphasis ; and it is clear that those who founded 
churches were not always exempt from the motive of 
gain. "But," as Kemble remarks, " although many 
churches may have arisen in this manner, the greater 
number of parish churches had probably a very different 
origin. It has been shewn that in all likelihood every 
Mark had its religious establishment, its fanum,delubrum, 
or sacellum, as the Latin authors call them ; its hearh, as 
the Anglo-Saxon no doubt designated them ; and fur- 
ther, that the priest or priests attached to these heathen 

* Eemble's Saxons in England, v. I., pp. 444, 445. 
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♦churches had land — perhaps free-will offerings too — for 
their support. It has been also shewn that a well- 
grounded plan of turning the religio loci to account was 
acted upon by all the missionaries, and that wherever a 
substantial building was found in existence, it was taken 
possession of for the behoof of the new religion. Under 
such circumstances it would seem that nothing could be 
more natural than the establishment of a baptismal 
ohurch in every independent Mark that adopted 
Christianity; and that the substitution of one creed for 
another not only did not require the abolition of the old 
machinery, but would be much facilitated by retaining 
it. It is in this manner that I understand the assertions 
of Beda and others, that certain missionary prelates 
established churches per loca, such churches being 
certainly not cathedrals or abbey-churches. There 
cannot be the least reason to doubt that parish churches 
were generally established in the time of Beda, and it 
is not very probable that they were all owing to private 
liberality. In a similar manner probably arose the 
numerous parish churches which before the close of the 
eighth century were founded, especially by the English 
missionaries, on the continent of Europe. * 

* Kemble's Saxons in England, v. 2, p. 422. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MONKISH CHRISTIANITY. 

FROM A.D. 642 TO A.D. 785. 

" They told how, in their convent-cell 
A Saxon princess once did dwell, 

The lovely Edelned ; 
And how, of thousand snakes, each one 
Was changed into a coil of stone, 

Where holy Hilda prayed ; 
Themselves, within their holy hound, 
Their stony folds had often found." 

Mabmion. 

The name of Hilda has been always conspicuous in th& 
catalogue of saints, and is worthy of being transferred 
with honour to the calendar of the Church of England. 
It is inseparably associated with a magnificent early 
English monastery, situated at the mouth of the river 
Esk, and renowned in the middle ages as the nursery of 
learning and piety. The Church, parts of which are 
still standing, was erected soon after the Conquest, and 
though its tower and considerable portions of its choir 
have disappeared, the great Eastern front remains — a 
noble specimen of Ecclesiastical architecture, compelling 
admiration by its dignified simplicity. 

She position of Whitby Abbey differs from that 
usually chosen for monastic establishments. St. Basil 
and St. Benedict preferred high situations. " Bernardus 
valles, juga sed Benedictus amabat." It was, however, 
under these conditions, admirably placed. Nothing, 
certainly, can be more beautiful than the aspect of 
Whitby as viewed from the sea. It exhibits a small, 
but capital harbour, deeply shut in by lofty cliffs. A 
mass of new and handsome structures occupies the 
Northern cliff, and accommodates numerous visitors in 
the summer season. The town of Whitby proper- 
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settles itself in the hollow, or climbs up the steepness of 
the opposite bank, where the parish church is reached 
by numerous steps ; whilst on the top of the Southern 
cuff rises what remains of the majestic Abbey, a noble 
object from every direction, whether by land or by sea. 
At the time of which we write, however, this structure 
had not yet arisen. 

We have spoken of Oswald — a name of great note 
among our ecclesiastical historians ; celebrated not less 
for his miracles than for his piety — and of his slaughter 
by Penda, King of the Mercians (a.d. 642). Oswy, 
the successor of Oswald, terrified by the ferocity of this 
pagan Prince, had sought to make peace with him, but 
m vain. Penda determined on his destruction, and 
marching an army into Yorkshire, compelled Oswy to 
fight in self-defence. Before the battle, the Christian 
King,* who had been himself educated in the monas- 
tery of Iona, made a solemn vow, that, should victory 
be on his side, he would devote his daughter to a 
monastic life, and contribute twelve estates to found 
religious establishments. The battle was fought at 
Winwidfield, near Leeds, f and was gained by Oswy, aa 
he believed in answer to his prayer. The swollen state of 
the river at the time greatly contributed to his success, 
and more were destroyed by the water than by the 
sword. In this conflict, Penda was slain. 

Freed from his dreaded antagonist, Oswy hastened 
to fulfil his ^row. There was at that time a lady, 
descended from the royal family of Northumbria, Hilda 
by name, a person of singular piety and accomplish- 
ments, baptised by PauKnus and educated by Aidan, 
then residing in a religious establishment at Hartlepool. 

• One black act, the murder of Oswin, whom Oswy himself appointed 
King of Deira, but of whom he grew jealous, restB like a dark shadow 
on this monarch's memory. 

+ The precise locality is unknown, but is conjectured by Whitaker,. 
though hesitatingly, to be on the banks of the river Went. Loidis and. 
Elmete, p. 4. 
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To her Oswy committed the charge of the young Elfleda. 
(a.d. 657). After two years, Hilda and her charge 
removed to Whitby, then called Streonshalh,* and, 
aided by the benefactions of the King, commenced the 
erection of the celebrated monastery. 

Of the form and appearance of the original building 
we now know nothing. It would differ widely, of 
course, from that which, though in ruins, challenges 
the admiration of all beholders. It probably con- 
sisted mainly of wood. But, about this time, churches 
began to arise constructed of more durable materials. 
Like the buildings of the first centuries, they were 
characterised by an apse, to which was now added a 
vault for the relics of "blessed martyrs," and such 
remains were prized with the most superstitious regard.! 

The Abbey of Streonshalh appears to have been con- 
ducted with admirable regularity. It was, in fact, the 
royal Cathedral of the district of Northumbria. The 
multiplied evils attendant on such establishments had 
not yet been made apparent ; the monasteries them- 
selves had not arisen into the luxury of wealth, and 
many of their inmates were actuated by the truest zeal, 
whilst they even derived, from their combination into 
fraternities, greater facilities for spreading the gospel. 
Though opposed to natural laws, and having therefore 
the seeds of destruction within themselves, they were as 
yet modest and unpretending. , The order was the 
Benedictine ; the only one then known. J The Abbey 
of Streonshalh embraced two portions, one male, the 



' * Strenes-halch, that is, Sinus-phori — the headland of the watch- 
tower. See Dugdale's Monasticon, in loc. The monastery probably 
constituted, or furnished, a light-house for vessels on the sea. The 
name was afterwards changed to Whitby, i.e., White or new village. 

+ Of these churches, that at Lestingham, in the neighbourhood of 
Whitby, may be regarded as the most ancient A monastery stood 
here. 

+ Benedict was an Italian, born a.d. 480, died 543. Pope Gregory 
.admired and recorded his miracles. 
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other female ; the Abbess being the Superior of both. 
Her reputation for piety and wisdom was so consider- 
able that her advice was widely sought ; even kings 
and bishops came to her in their perplexities. 

Many eminent men went forth from this institution ; 
among others, no fewer than five bishops — including 
St. John of Beverley, and Wilfred ; both of whom were 
raised to the See of York. The reading of the 
Scriptures received much attention, as well as the con- 
stant practice of good works ; and the Abbey was, in 
many important respects, a blessing to the surrounding 
inhabitants. To Hilda's real excellencies the credulity 
of a subsequent age added some fictitious ones. The 
frequent occurrence of ammonites among the fossils of 
the neighbourhood was regarded as a proof that 
St. Hilda had power to change snakes into stones ; and 
the resting of sea and migratory birds on the cliffe was 
understood to be an act of homage to the virtues of the 
saint — 

" The suppliant's prayer and powerful charm 

The unnumbered reptiles own, 
Each falling from the cliff becomes 

A headless coil of stone." 

" They told how sea-fowls' pinions fail, 
As over Whitby's towers they sail, 
And sinking down, with flutterings faint, 
They do their homage to the saint."* 

Streonshalh was remarkable as th e pl ace of a cele- 
brated synod held in it (a.d. 664). We have already 
referred to differences existing between the ancient 
British churches and the Saxon ones formed under the 
authority of Austin. These differences had been pro- 
ductive of some inconveniences, magnified by the 
Romish party into serious obstructions. The divergence 



* Camden remarks, " Here," (Whitby) " are found stones resembling 
snakes coiled up, the sports of nature, which she, as one observes, 
amuses herself with creating, when weary of producing realities 
and serious productions." Truly the intelligence of former days 
had something to learn ! 
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was this : — The Eastern churches observed their Easter 
" on the first Sunday after the thirteenth, and before 
the twenty-first day of the first moon after the vernal 
equinox; while the Romans kept the feast on the 
Sunday after the fourteenth, and before the twenty- 
second day of the same moon."* When the fourteenth 
was Sunday, there was a week's difference in the time 
of the celebration. It happened accordingly, that 
when the King was observing Easter, the Queen was 
keeping Palm Sunday, a part of Lent. A discrepancy 
also existed regarding the tonsure of monks ; that of 
Rome being the shaving of the top of the head in 
imitation of the crown of thorns ; whilst the Scottish 
clergy cut off the hair in front of the head. 

The real question at issue was, however, submission 
to the authority of Rome. This the British churches 
were inclined to resist, and Hilda herself took part 
with them. 

At this Council, called Synodus Pharensis, Oswy, the 
King, and Alfred, his son, were present. The advocates 
of the Romish side were Wilfred (afterwards 
Bishop), Agilbert, and many priests. Those on the 
British, Colman, bishop of Lindisfarne, a successor of 
Aidan, with Cedda, bishop of Essex, and several 
followers. 

Oswy, after observing that it ill became those who 
served one God, followed one rule of life, and looked for 
one Heaven, to differ respecting circumstantials, and 
that they ought to follow the tradition which they 
believed to be most trustworthy, called upon Colman to 
state his views. Colman, as being descended from the 
Eastern Church, quoted the authority of the apostle 
John, and contended that it ought to be followed. 
Wilfred, on the other side, pleaded the prescriptive 
usage derived from the apostles Paul and Peter through 
the Church of Rome; cited the practices of the 

* Many erroneous representations have been given of this difference. 
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churches of France and Italy, as well as those of 
Africa, Egypt, Greece, &c, and declared that the 
Romish custom was universal, except among the Picts 
and Britons, " who foolishly oppose all the rest of the 
universe." He added — "Even if your Columba, — who, 
if he be a Christian, is ours as well as yours — were a 
saint, and wrought miracles, is he entitled to be set 
above St. Peter, whom our Lord called the Rock on 
which He had founded the church, and to whom He 
gave the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven P" The 
King, addressing Colman, said — " Is it true that these 
words were addressed by our Lord to St. Peter P" " It 
is true, King." " Has Columba also received such a 
power?" Colman could not give an answer in the 
affirmative. "Then," said Oswy, "I will not con- 
tradict so sacred a door-keeper, lest when I come to the 
gates of heaven, there shall be none to open to me." 
The question was thus determined, and the synod broke 
up. "They were thus," says Lappenberg, "in the 
usual spirit of large assemblies, and without further 
investigation of the arguments adduced, impelled to a 
decision by the excited feelings of the moment." 
Colman, outvoted, resigned his bishopric, and many 
syied with him ; but from this time the influence of the 
Church of Home grew stronger day by day.* 

Hilda died in the year 680, set. 68, after a prolonged 
illness which she bore with singular patience and 
fortitude. The histories of her time speak of remarkable 
visions attesting her glorious beatitude, f 



* This synod effected an important alteration in the position ,of the 
churches of Britain. Rome became paramount, and Theodore, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, took advantage of the occasion to urge the 
various monarchs to impose a special tax on their subjects, by the 
name of Kirk-scot. This soon oecame uniform and universal, and 
was the origin of tithes. 

* The Church at Hinderwell, eight miles from Whitby, is dedicated 
to this saint. She had just begun, at her death, the foundation of a 
monastery at Hackness. 
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There was a monk of Hilda's Abbey, CaBdmon by- 
name, who greatly distinguished himself by his poetry, 
believed in that day to be an inspiration. The 
thoughts which may have suggested to Milton some of 
the sublime conceptions of " The Paradise Lost" were, 
unquestionably, no common gift. Thus, in rough 
measure, the bard of Streonshalh sang of the fall of 
the angels : — 

" Then was The Mighty angry ; 
The Highest Ruler of Heaven 
Hurled him from the lofty seat ; 
Hate had he gained of His Lord, 
His favour he had lost. 
Incensed with him was the Good in his mind, 
Therefore he must seek the gulf 
Of hard hell-torment, 

For that he had warred with Heaven's ruler. 
He rejected him then from his favour 
And cast him into Hell, 
Into the deep parts, 
Where he became a Devil. 
The fiend with all his comrades 
Fell then from Heaven above, 
Through as long as three nights and days 
The angels from Heaven into hell." 

The description given by Beda of the death of this 
gifted man is beautiful. When the time of his- 
departure drew near, he said, "Bring me the 
Eucharist." Having received the same in his hand,, 
he asked whether they were all in charity with him r 
and without any rancour or enmity P They answered 
that they were all in perfect charitv, and free from 
anger, and in their turn asked him whether he was in 
the same mind towards them. He answered, " I am in 
charity, my children, with all the servants of God." 
Then, strengthening himself with the heavenly viaticum, 
he prepared for the entrance into another life, and asked 
how near the time was when the brethren were to be 
awakened to sing the nightly praises of God. They 
answered — " It is not far off." Then he said, " "Well,. 
let us wait that hour," and signing himself with the 
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sign of the cross, he laid his head on the pillow, and 
falling into a slumber, ended his life in silence 
(a.d. 680). 

Elfleda succeeded Hilda in the abbacy of Streonshalh- 
Little is known of her. She was a friend of the cele- 
brated Abbot of Lindisfarne, St. Cuthbert,* whom she 
made a voyage to visit, t She died in 713, and probably 
in 868 the Abbey of Streonshalh was sacked by thV 
Danes, York at the same time undergoing a similar 
fate. 

Whilst Hilda yet lived, John, whose name we have 
mentioned, became bishop, first of Hexham, afterwards- 
of York. In his latter days he founded, on the model of 
Streonshalh, J a monastery of Benedictines, at Beverley, 
and to it he retired to die. Beda, who was ordained by 
his hands, relates a series of extraordinary miracles 
which this holy man performed; such as curing a dumb 
man, reducing the swollen arm of a girl, recovering 
an earl's lady, &c, and tells how the fiercest animals, 
when brought into Beverley church-yard, became 
instantly tame. John died in 721, and was buried at 
Beverley. His virtues and recorded miracles raised the 
name of St. John of Beverley to the very topmost 
height of ecclesiastical sanctity. As the pagan Saxons- 
carried their gods into the forefront of the battle, so it 
became the Christian custom to carry the standards of 
their saints (especially of St. John of Beverley as the 
holiest in Britain,) into conflicts, that by means of it 



* Though St. Cuthbert's usual residence was not in Yorkshire, 
Egfrid granted him the village of Crayke (Creca), that he might use it 
as his resting-place to and from York, comprehended in his See. To 
him the parish-church of Crayke is dedicated. The place was then 
forest. Alcuin, in commemorating the virtues of Etha, an anchorite,, 
speaks of it as a wilderness. 

+ This incident has been transferred hy Scott, in his poem of 
Marmion, to a much later period. 

} This plan worked well for a time. But the discovery of the cor- 
ruptions of the Ahbey of Coldingham gave it a death-blow. 
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the courage of the troops might be elevated and 
inflamed.* 

John of Beverley was succeeded in his bishopric by 
Wilfred, a name of no small celebrity, already promi- 
nent in the Synodus Pharensis for his firm adherence 
to canonical rule. This ambitious priest, educated at 
Streonshalh, having learned his ecclesiastical pretensions 
at the Court of Rome, became preceptor to Alfred, son of 
Oswy,t who procured for him the monastery of Ripon, J 
removing from it some Scottish^ monks who would 
not yield to the discipline of the Romish pontiff. 
He received also the bishopric resigned by Colman, 
on the death of Tuda, Column's successor. This 
bishopric, though often called Lindisfarne, was in 
reality that of Northumbria — extending over Yorkshire. 
But here a difficulty arose. Wilfred would not receive 
ordination from any Scottish source, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, by whom alone he would consent 
to be appointed, had died of the pestilence then raging. 
Wilfred therefore went to France, where the Arch- 
bishop of Paris consecrated him. But as he remained 
abroad for two years, he found that in the interval 
Cedda, one of his opponents in the Streonshalh con- 
ference, had been consecrated in his place. Wilfred, 
therefore, retired to his monastery at Ripon, where he 
was, during some time, occupied in educating noble 

* Athelstan bore (see next chapter) the standard of St. John into 
battle, and gained a victory. Not only was the successful issue of the 
Battle of the Standard attributed to its presence, (see Chap. X.), but 
that of Agincourt also. 

+ This Prince, not to be confounded with Alfred the Great, devoted 
himself to piety and literature. 

} This monastery was founded by Eata, Abbot of Melrose, when the 
town of Ripon only contained thirty houses. 

§ Scottish here means, as usual, what we call Irish. Ireland, " the 
land of Saints," was at this time most celebrated for monastic estab- 
lishments. They were visited by English youths of wealth as we now 
use universities. But in reality the word Scottish might be here used 
in a modern sense ; for these monks came from Melrose. 
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youths. But when Theodore, the new Archbishop of 
Canterbury, made a visitation to the North, he prevailed 
upon Cedda to resign in Wilfred's favour, (a.d. 669.) 
Wilfred was now regarded as Bishop of York, but with- 
out the authority he desired, for the primacy he claimed 
was disputed; and this predecessor of Becket and Wolsey 
employed himself in enlarging in every possible way 
the prerogative of the Church, whilst he carried on a 
contest with the King. His personal state rivalled that 
of his Sovereign. The magnificence of his entertain- 
ments was extraordinary, and caused much scandal. 

Wilfred greatly enlarged and beautified the church 
at Kipon. This building had been commenced by 
Paulinus, but was now in decay. Wilfred caused it to 
be roofed with lead, and introduced glass windows, then 
a modern invention. A small portion of this building 
is believed to be yet standing on the South side of the 
choir. It originally consisted of two stories, the lower 
of which was the crypt, now used as a bone-house. 
Wilfred also, as we have related, greatly improved the 
cathedral of York, roofing the building with lead and 
filling the windows with glass, (a.d. 705). But at 
length he became intolerable, not only to the King 
(Egfrid), but also to the Queen (Ermenburga), and 
Theodore of Canterbury was called in, who proposed 
that Wilfred's turbulence should be limited by dividing 
his see into three parts. But Wilfred refused to con- 
sent. He was deposed. He appealed to the Pope 
(Agatho), and left England to plead his cause in Borne. 
He obtained a triumph at the Papal Court ; but was 
imprisoned by the King on his return to England. 
Wilfred, however, escaped to Sussex, was restored to his 
see, being powerfully upheld by the Romish party; 
hoped for the See of Canterbury on the death of 
Theodore ; was disappointed ; quarrelled with the new 
Archbishop ; was deposed and excommunicated ; again 
went to Rome, where he remained some years. When he 
returned he was an old man and weary, probably, of 

G 
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a life of contest. He therefore did not prosecute hi^ 
claims, but died at Oundle, set. 76, and was buried at his 
own request at Ripon (a.d. 711). His body was after- 
wards removed to Canterbury,* at the consecration of 
which the King was present. He was succeeded in his- 
See by Egbert, (a.d. 712) one of the royal family of 
Northumbria, who founded, at York, a noble library, 
afterwards destroyed by fire. The celebrated Alcuin was 
his pupil. This tutor and correspondent of Charlemagne 
was intent upon inducing his royal master to patronize 
learning. He died at Tours (a.d. 804). 

To follow into detail the history and fortunes of 
the Kings of Northumbria would be fatiguing and 
unsatisfactory. Alfred (not the Great), is said to 
have been buried at Little Driffield, (Deira-field), in 
the parish church of which village a very modern 
tablet of questionable authority has been erected 
to his memory. But the whole neighbourhood bears 
the traces of severe conflicts, in one of which this* 
king probably perished (a.d. 705). Ceolwulf, the 
friend of Beda, after living in a state of perpetual 
apprehension from his subjects, became a monk, 
according to the fashion of the times. So did Erdbert, 
his cousin, being the eighth Anglo-Saxon King who 
had adopted this course. Ethelwald, called Moll, or 
Mollo, " took Ethelreda for his Queen, at Catterick." 
She was probably a native of that place. Osred is said 
to have oeen driven from his kingdom, and made a. 
monk by force (a.d. 789). Many kings were deposed \ 
the throne was often vacant ; and the Northumbrians 

• "The town" (of Ripon) "to this day, honours the memory of its 
benefactor by an annual feast. On the Saturday next after Lammas- 
day (old style), the effigy of the prelate is brought into the town, pre- 
ceded by music ; the people go out to meet it, and with every demons 
stration of joy commemorate the return of their venerable prelate from 
exile. The following day is dedicated to the saint, and is called 
St. Wilfred's Sunday. The festivities now commence, and do not. 
finally terminate till the end of the week." Baines's History, &c, of 
the County of York. 
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made good their character of being a fierce and proud 
people, torn to pieces by civil dissensions. Not only 
was the sovereignty attempted by open battle, but by 
secret murder. In the year 792, there were two claim- 
ants of royalty, Ethelred and Eardulf. The former 
seated himself on the throne, and commanded the 
assassination of his rival, who was accordingly stabbed 
near the church of Ripon. The body was found by 
some monks, who carried it into the church that it 
might receive funeral rites ; but as, during service, it 
was found that life had not altogether departed, care 
was taken to resuscitate it. Eardulf was hidden in the 
monastery till the time came when he could resume his 
throne. In the year 800, the period of the accession of 
the British King Egbert to the throne of Wessex, 
England was subject to six rulers, though there were 
but three substantial kingdoms, Wessex, Mercia, and 
Northumbria. Egbert engaged in many conflicts, with 
what amount of success is doubtful. But he could not 
subdue the Danes, now beginning to make themselves 
felt, as the Saxons had done before them. These daring 
depredators had, so early as the year 766, utterly destroyed 
Catterick (the Cataractonium of the Romans). 

When Beda ended his history, (about the year 731), 
he spoke of the calm and peaceable disposition of his 
times, and of his hope that the Northumbrians, laying 
aside their arms, would " dedicate themselves and their 
children to the tonsure and monastic vows." It is 
probable that such a wish received only a partial ac- 
complishment. But who will not desire that his greater 
wish may be fulfilled P "May Britain exult in the 
profession of Christ's faith, and may many islands be 
glad, and sing praises in honour of His Holiness !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE VIKINGS AND SEAKING6. 

FfiOM aj>. 785 to A.D 964. 

" What men are ye. 
War-gear wearing, 
Host in harness, 
Who thus the brown keel 
Over the water-sheet 
Leading, come 
Hither over the sea?" Loxcurauiow. 

Nothing can possibly give a more striking picture of 
the state of distress in which Britain at this time existed 
than the pages of our Monkish historians. As they 
copied much from each other, many of them tell the 
same tale. Let us take a quotation from Henry of 
Huntingdon. It refers to the landing of the Danes. 

(a.d.787) " The Danes over-ran Hie country by desul- 
tory inroads, their object being not to settle, but to 
plunder it ; to destroy rather than to conquer. If they 
were sometimes defeated, victory was of no avail, inas- 
much as a descent was made in some other quarter by a 
larger fleet and a moTe numerous force. It was wonder- 
ftil how, where the English kings were hastening to 
encounter them in the Eastern districts, before they 
could fall in with the enemies 1 bands, a hurried messenger 
would arrive and say, 'Sir King, whither are you march- 
ing P The heathens have disembarked from a countless 
fleet on the Southern coast and are ravaging the towns 
and villages, carrying fire and slaughter into every 
quarter.' The same day another messenger would come 
running and say *Sir King, whither are you retreating? 
A formidable army has landed in the West of England, 
and if you do not quickly turn your face towards them, 
they will think you are fleeing and follow in your Tear 
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with fire and sword/ Again, the same day, or the mor- 
row, another messenger would arrive, saying ' What 
place, O noble chiefs, are yon making for P The Danes 
have made & descent in the North, already they have 
burnt your mansions, even now they are sweeping away 
your goods, they are tossing your young children on the 
points of their spears, your wives they have forcibly dis- 
honoured and others they have carried off with them.' 
Bewildered by such various tidings of bitter woe, both 
kings and people lost their vigour, both of mind and 
body, and were utterly prostrated ; so that, even when 
they had defeated the enemy victory was not attended 
with its wonted triumphs and supplied no confidence of 
safety for the future."* 

This is dramatically told, too dramatically to be 
literally true; but it no doubt represents with suffici- 
ent accuracy the terrors of the time. 

Whatever anxiety the Banes (inhabitants principally 
of Jutland and the islands of the Baltic) might cause, is 
not to be attributed to the action of regular troops ; for 
excepting the leaders' body-guard, a standing army was 
unknown to them. The soldiers were raised by levy, 
each Danish village and farm being assessed in a general 
assembly, and the hope of plunder stood instead of 
settled pay. 

The divisions existing among the Saxon rulers of 
England gave encouragement to this warlike people to 
secure some advantages to themselves, and their great 
superiority in naval prowess rendered them most for- 
midable foes. Like the 'Saxons, they had learned war 
from their cradles and were inured to all which makes a 
hardy physical frame. They were, in truth, only a 
variety of the Anglo-Saxons who had preceded them, 
like them they often left the choice of the places 
which they might visit to the chanees of winds and 
tides— though, instead of the osier-boats of their prede- 

* Henry of Huntingdon, Lib. v. Preface. 
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cessors they made some small attempt at ship building. 
In the designation "nidering," which was the most 
contemptuous a Scandinavian could employ, cowardice 
formed a leading element, and the imputation was one 
which could only be washed out by blood. It was the 
boast of some of the sea-kings that they never slept 
under a roof or drank upon a hearth. Their creed was 
a short one— 

'.' That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep— who can ;" 

and they devoutly believed that Heaven was on the side 
of the strongest. Piracy was, with them, the most 
honourable of occupations ; and none was worthy to be 
called a man who did not signalize himself in such ex- 
peditions. Their general plan was to anchor their 
vessel — usually painted and ornamented fantastically, its 
lofty prow richly gilded with a sea-snake for a figure 
head — in some quiet bay or sea nook; then, landing 
the crew, to plunder and ravage all within their reach, 
sparing neither man nor woman; afterwards to load 
the vessel with the booty. Hence one of their names — 
Vikings, or Kings of bays. Their ferocity was un- 
bounded ; they were inaccessible to pity and despised 
tears ; they revelled in cruelty, even to infant children; 
they delignted in eating raw flesh and drinking blood ; 
fire and desolation followed in their train. In their 
social intercourse, they treated each other as comrades. 
Some of them courted a ferocious excitement which 
was little short of insanity. But this principally cha- 
racterized one branch of the sea-kings — the Berser- 
kirs (so called from the bears' skins they wore) and 
became in process of time rather a reproach than an 
excellency. 

In every country where population increases rapidly, 
a great stimulus is given to movements in new directions 
for personal advantage. The colonizing spirit, which in 
our day prompts movements to North America, Aus- 
tralia, or New Zealand, dictated in the eighth and 
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following centuries the sea expeditions of the Scandi- 
navians. As in those days men deified, not intellectual 
power, but brute force, every jarl or king aimed to 
enrich himself by violence, and the movements which 
began and for a long time continued within the Baltic 
*ea, at last overran those boundaries and sought for 
spoil in new quarters. 

These expeditions were stimulated by one of the laws 
of the north, that whilst one son of their princes was to 
be kept at home to superintend the government, the 
others were destined to seek their kingdoms on the wide 
seas, and if any was expelled his dominion, he went in 
quest of another on the ocean. Every noble of that day 
sought his laurels in the same course. Still more to 
promote this employment, the wealthy buried their 
treasures, that necessity might drive their children into 
piratical exploits. 

The first pirate who ventured thus out to sea was 
Ragnar Lodbrog. One of the revolutions which, in 
the little kingdoms of that age, were matters of every- 
day occurrence, had deprived this petty prince of his 
rights, and he was driven forth to seek his fortune else- 
where. Ragnar to considerable talents added many 
•educational accomplishments, and his influence over 
his retainers was extremely great. Bringing these re- 
sources to bear upon his rival, he drove him to solicit 
help from the king of the Franks. But Ragnar was 
awake to the movements of his foe, and by a well-timed 
^expedition advanced up the Seine to Paris. Some of 
his imitators ventured to Spain and even entered the 
Mediterranean. After other adventures, Ragnar made 
tin expedition to Northumbria, building for this purpose 
two ships of a size before unknown, and sailed along the 
•coast of Scotland on his way to England. Here how- 
ever his vessels were wrecked. Yet, though retreat 
was thus cut off, Ragnar followed his usual course of 
plunder till he was captured by the soldiers of iElla, king 
of Deira, after having defended himself most bravely. 
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It was in keeping with the practices of a barbarous aee 
that Ragnar should be consigned to a dungeon purposely 
filled with adders and venomous snakes. Thus ended 
in cruel torture (a.d. 785,) the career of one who had 
made almost every harbour of Scandinavia and Scotland 
the scene of his piracies. The adventures of this man 
are preserved in a poem, entitled the Quida, the conclu- 
sion of which represents him dying in torment ;-*- 

" What a number of snakes 
Full of venom strike me 1 
Grim dangers surround me from the adder; 
Vipers dwell in the palace of my heart. ! 
I will die without a groan. 
Glad shall I with the As© 
Drink ale in my lofty seat. 

The hours of my life glide away * 

But, laughing, I will die t" 

The sons of Ragnar thirsted to avenge their father's 
murder. They prepared a large armament, at the 
head of which were Halfden, Inguar, and Hubba. But,, 
instead of landing in Northumbria, they anchored 
off East Anglia, the king of which, overawed, gave 
them both provisions and horses. In the meantime 
the Northumbrians collected their forces and pre* 
pared, as well as they were able, for the dreaded 
encounter. The next spring (a.d. 867>) saw the Danes 
marching into Yorkshire. In that kingdom, previous, 
to the expedition of Ragnar, a revolutionary movement 
had again taken place. Osbert had been removed from 
his throne by the insurrection of his people, whether 
for a great crime he had committed, (as some assert) 
or only as a consequent of the fickleness of his subjects, 
is not very certain ; and his throne had been seized by 
-3311a. But the contest still continued. At the approach 
of lie formidable Danes, both the rivals agreed to for* 
get their resentments and to unite against the common 
foe. They struggled, however, in vain. They were 
both slain ; and the sea-kings took possession of York. 
(a.d. 867). The sons of Ragnar remembered the fate of 
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their father, and failed not to retaliate the injury upon 
all the English that fell into their hands. 

"By the general's cruel orders," says Asser, "they 
knocked down all the boyB, young and old men in the 
city and cut their throats ; matrons and virgins were 
ravished at pleasure; the husband and wife, either dead 
or dying, were tossed together; the infant snatched 
from its mother's breast was earned to the threshold, 
and there left butchered at its parents' door, to make 
the general outcry more hideous." 

Another version of the story is, that JEHa and Osbert 
were not together at the time of the Danish victory, but 
that JElla was on a hunting expedition, and when he 
returned, congratulating himself on his success, was 
told by a messenger — " My Lord, if you have had such 
luck to day and gained so inueh, you yesterday lost a 
hundred tunes more : for the Danes have taken the city 
of Eoforwick and slain Osbert, and are now advancing 
against you." Upon which iElla started up, summoned 
what troops he could, and pressed forwards to relieve 
the city. But he met his own death at a place called 
JEHla-crofb (qu. Lingcroffc?) About this time, Aid- 
borough (the ancient Isurium) was sacked and burnt 
by the Danes. 

Thus ended the Saxon rule in the kingdom of Nor* 
thumhria, Hubba became governor of York ; but 
during his frequent absences with Inguar in military 
expeditions, Godtam or Guthrum was left as his deputy.* 
IBs name is perpetuated in York by the street called 
Goodramgate, where, it is probable, the ancient Roman 
palace stood. The two brothers afterwards set up as 
king Egbert, who, though a Saxon, was entirely devoted 
to their interests. In the meantime the Danish generals 
continued to reside at Eoforwick (York), where they 



* This Gedram is said to have become afterwards a Christian, Alfred 
the Great being his godfather. From him Godram afterwards received 
the kingdom of East Anglia. 
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treated the inhabitants of York and Northumbria with 
the most cruel indignities. 

Another body of these barbarous pirates landed in 
Scotland, ravaging and desolating wherever they came. 
Alarmed at their approach, and well knowing the mani- 
fold outrages which they always committed, Ebba, the 
abbess of Coldingham, with heroic courage inflicted 
fearful wounds on herself, cutting off her own nose and 
upper lip, in which act of mutilation she was imitated 
by the whole sisterhood. This act did not prevent 
her monastery from being set on fire, and the nuns were 
burnt alive. The marauders then sailed (a. d. 866) 
along the coast, destroying successively the monasteries 
of Lindisfarne (Holy Island), Tynemouth, Jarrow,* and 
Streonshalh. In attacking the latter monastery, they 
sailed into Dunsley bay — the Dunus Sinus of Ptolemy — 
and are supposed to have fixed their standard on a hill 
still bearing the name of Bavenhill. Streonshalh was 
desolated; the abbot Titus fled to Glastonbury with the 
remains of St. Hilda, and the buildings lay in ruin till 
soon after the Conquest. The Danes then sailed up the 
Humber, specially attacking all monastic establishments 
which lay in their way. The whole country on each side 
presented a touching and melancholy spectacle. They 
advanced to Beverley, and destroyed the buildings 
erected by St. John, together with all the books and 
ornaments of the monastery. 

We arrive now at the time of Alfred the Great 
(a. d. 871). In the 7th year of his reign, we are told, 
" the Danes were in possession of the whole kingdom, 
from the'North bank of the Thames." Halfden reigned 
in Northumbria (a.d. 875), which was parcelled out 
among his followers, who colonized the sacked and 
deserted countries. He was succeeded (a.d. 924) by 



* This was the monastery in which the venerable Beda was formerly 
the mass priest. His edifying Christian death had taken place more 
than 100 years previously. 
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Sigtryg, grandson of Lodbrog, who was in possession 
of the Northern throne at the time of the accession of 
Athelstan to the kingdom of Wessex. Athelstan gave 
his sister in marriage toSigtryg, who for a time renounced 
his idolatry, but afterwards repudiated his wife and 
returned to his heathenism. Whilst Athelstan was 
preparing to attack him, he died. Athelstan ad- 
vanced with his army into Northumbria. Anlaf and 
Oodefrid, the two sons of Sigtryg, fled, the former into 
Ireland, the latter to Constantme, King of Scotland. 
Athelstan demanded the fugitive. Constantine refused 
to abandon him. Athelstan therefore marched towards 
Scotland. 

The reader must judge for himself of the 
truth of the following narration. On Athelstan's 
arrival near Lincoln, he was met by a company 
of pilgrims who were rejoicing for the marvellous 
jcures they had received at the shrine of St. John of 
Beverley. The King thought that if such wonders were 
in the gift of the saint, he himself should . do well to 
secure his protection. Leaving his army therefore to 
advance to York, he proceeded himself to Beverley. 
There, before the relics of the saint, he prayed for help ; 
and taking his sword and laying it upon the altar, 
swore, that, should he succeed in his expedition, he 
would redeem his weapon by conferring upon the church 
of St. John large possessions. The keepers of the church 
encouraged the King to take some memorial of his visit; 
he took therefore the sacred standard from the church. 
From this time he was under St. John's special protec- 
tion, and when Athelstan was about to attack Constan- 
tine, the saint appeared to him and assured him of 
a victory, which soon followed.* Whilst in Scotland 
he asked for a sign from heaven that the Scots ought 
to be subject to him, whereupon he struck his sword 

* In commemoration of this victory Athelstan founded St. Leonard's 
Hospital, York ; not the present (ruined) building, but its predecessor. 
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upon a huge stone and there appeared a great cleft in 
it, which was shewn long after. Anlaf, son of Sigtryg, 
made an effort to regain his father's throne. A great 
confederacy waa formed. Northumbria was roused to 
arms. Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, jealous of Athel- 
stan's rising power, sent troops against him. A fleet 
of 600 sail advanced up the Humber to their aid, bring- 
ing them abundant munitions of war and armed men. 
These ships were under the command of Anlaf. Athel- 
stan sent a message to Anlaf that if he would give up 
his plunder and acknowledge fealty to him he should 
be allowed to retire without injury. Instead of agreeing* 
to this, Anlaf resolved to do what Alfred had done on 
the opposite side, to visit the enemy's camp in disguise. 
He went accordingly, as a harper, ii^to Athelstan's 
army, and his music and dancing so much pleased that 
king that he was dismissed with a considerable present. 
To refuse it would have disconcerted his plan ; to retain 
it was against his honour. He took it, but buried it in 
the ground. 

A soldier observed the action and recognized the man. 
After permitting the disguised prince to escape, he told 
the news to Athelstan, saying that he had once sworn 
fidelity to Anlaf, and could not betray him. He advised 
the King, however, to change the place of his tent. 
Athelstan did so, and placed the bishop of Sherburn 
(who had brought a contingent into the field) in his 
position. In the night Anlaf directed an attack, and 
the bishop was destroyed. A sharp encounter ensued, 
only preparatory to a more decisive engagement. The 
battle was fought at Brunanburgh (Bromford) in 
Northumberland, with the greatest energy and determi- 
nation on both sides. After a severe conflict Athelstan 
was left the victor. Anlaf fled to his ships, and several 
petty kings were slain. The result of this contest was 
that Athelstan obtained the designation of " Primus 
Monarcha Anglorum," the first monarch of England 
(ajd. 934). This great victory was universally ascribed to 
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the standard which AtheLstan had borne in battle— the 
standard of St. John. Such was the story believed and 
circulated in that day ! 

After the victory of Brunanburgh the King did not 
fail to redeem his vow. His charter (preserved in a 
poetical form of later date) conferred on the church and 
monastery of Beverley important privileges.* 

Of these privileges the most distinguished was the 
right of sanctuary. The stone Fridstool or Freedstool 
in the church of Beverley, cutout of a single stone, was 
the emblem of this immunity. As long as he was 
seated in this chair, the criminal was free from danger. 
It anciently bore the inscription "Paris Cathedra, 
ad quern reus fugiendo perveniens ommmodam habet 
seeuritatem." These words have now vanished. Froissart 
relates that in the days of Richard IL, the Earl of 
Huntingdon, having slain a noble, fled to this seat for 
sanctuary, and ultimately obtained the King's pardon. 
Hipon was invested by Athelstan with many privi- 
leges similar to Beverley. The right of sanctuary 
(of most doubtful value) was among them. 

« Pees at Eipon 

On ilke side ye kyrke a mile 
For all ill deedes and ylka gyle." 

Athelstan destroyed the castle of York to prevent the 
Northumbrians from using it as a stronghold against 
him.f He died soon after. A period of most trou- 
blous times followed, during which the Northumbrians 

* Among these were, Tol, i. e. the right to levy duties ; Theam, i. e. 
the right of the lord to punish his servants even on the estates of 
another ; Soke, a monopoly of certain goods ; Sake, the lord's right 
to try litigated causes, among his vassals. Beverley minster, to this day, 
exhibits a rude painting of Athelstan, in royal costume, conveying to 
John of Beverley (in propria persons} this charter; with the words 
" Swa roikel freedom give I ye 
Swa hert may think or eghe see." 

+ Athelstan possessed a palace at Sherburn, which he afterwards 
bestowed upon the Archbishop of York, whose successors exchanged it 
for lands near Cawood. 
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were engaged in constant rebellions and underwent 
many disasters. Edred, roused to fury by their 
resistance to his rule, turned his arms against 
them, and though he was ultimately melted by their 
entreaties, it was not till Bipon was laid in ashes. This 
vengeance was taken because the King believed that 
Widfstan, Archbishop of York, (who resided in Bipon} 
was secretly fomenting the rebellion. At this time, 
and as a further punishment, Northumbria was changed 
into an earldom (a.d. 946). In 969, for its further subju- 
gation, Edgar, with consent of his barons, divided the 
kingdom of Northumbria by the Tees, the ancient name 
being retained in the Southern portion. It now became 
an earldom instead of a province. A few years later, in a 
bloody battle near York, Sweyn, King of Denmark,, 
vanquished the Saxons under Ethelred, who fled to 
Normandy. In 1010 the Danes became masters of the 
kingdom, Cnut being Sovereign. One of the King'* 
chieftains was Ulph, his companion and son-in-law* 
Was this the man, who, as governor of West Deira,. 

Presented to the Cathedral church at York the cele- 
rated drinking horn, still shewn there,* made of the 
tusk of an elephant P Perhaps not.f The Earls of Nor- 
thumbria resided in York. This title continued till tho 
division of that province into shires, in the reign of 



* It was the usual custom when presents of lands were made to 
churches or monasteries, for the donor to offer at the altar some 
material gift as a kind of earnest. Doubtless this horn was of the same 
kind. It resembles one which belonged to Cnut, called the Pusey 
horn. The Wassell horn at Oxford and an ancient one belonging to- 
Lord Ribblesdale, are of a similar form. 

t The story is, that Ulph and his sons having quarrelled respecting- 
the father's property, determined that they should be equal, and that 
Ulph went to the altar of the Cathedral, and filling this horn with wine 
drank it off, dedicating all his lands to God and the blessed Saint Peter. 
This gift of Ulph included Aldborough, in the East Riding, where a 
church dedicated to St. Bartholomew still bears his name, with an 
ancient inscription — " Ulph commanded this church to be erected for 
the souls of Hanum and Gunthard." 
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Edward the Confessor.* The most celebrated of these 
nobles was Siward, called the Great, a man of extra- 
ordinary stature, and of the most unbounded influence. 
His grandfather was a Berserkir, i. e. one who fights 
in a Bear's skin, which originated the tale that he 
was himself descended from a bear; an imputation to 
which his pointed ears lent some apparent probability. 
Under the reign of Edward the Confessor, he was sent 
by that monarch into Scotland, to give aid to Malcolm 
in his struggles with Macbeth. In this battle, Siward's 
eldest son was killed. On the news being brought to 
him, the only question asked by the father was, whether 
his son had received his deathwound before or behind. 
On being told " before"—" Then," said he, " it is well I 
I rejoice that my son was thought worthy of so honour- 
able an end!" 

After returning to York, Siward was seized with 
mortal sickness. In his extremity he cried out " What 
a shame it is for us, who have escaped death in so many 
dangerous battles, to fall at last like a sick cow !" He 
called for his armour, was clothed with it, as if for 
battle, and expired. He was buried in the cloister of 
the monastery of Galmanho, which he had himself 
erected. " He was buried," says John of Peterborough, 
" clad in armour, with his sword by his side, his shield 
on his arm, and his battle-axe in hand," for he said " a 
soldier ought not to die, but with his armour on." The 
church was then called St. 01ave's,t which name it still 
retains. It was afterwards to be superseded by a more 
imposing structure, as we shall relate m the ninth chapter. 
Siward left a son, dispossessed by the celebrated Tosti > 
as we shall soon see. 



• " Though it is said that Alfred the Great first divided England into 
counties, yet I cannot find that this was done in the North till the 
time above-mentioned." Drake. 

t Olaf was himself in early youth a Danish sea-king. But, converted 
to Christianity, he became King of Norway, and died in the full odour of 
sanctity. 
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A few miscellaneous remarks on the oustoms and influ- 
ence of the Scandinavian nations may conclude this 
chapter. 

The forms of the Saxons were very large, and the 
light colour of their hair, which hung back upon their 
shoulders, was almost uniform. They wore for 
clothing a cloak, and their feet were covered with shoes. 
Shields, lances, knives and a scimitar-Kke sword consti- 
tuted, we are told, their military costume. "Yet," says 
Wright, "it is remarkable that, among the numerous 
weapons found in Saxon graves, no traces have yet 
been found either of bows and arrows, or of the battle- 
axes and long knives with which traditionary history 
(so often in error) armed our Saxon forefathers." 

One of their most disgraceful customs was that of 
selling slaves. The females were bartered for purposes 
of prostitution. A Saxon thane forfeited his rank if he 
lost his lands. Drunkenness was an almost universal 
habit ; ale, mead, pigment, and morat being mentioned 
as their beverages. ^ The spear and hawk were the usual 
signs of Saxon nobility, and a noble was seldom to be 
seen without one or both of these appendages. The 
Saxon priests were absolutely prohibited the use of 
arms; a custom reversed by the Normans. As 
the first Saxons entirely destroyed the Roman strong- 
holds, and substituted few in their place, great advantage 
was given to the Danes, and the inhabitants were left at 
the mercy of the issue of a pitched battle. The Saxon 
manner of burying great persons was not very different 
from the Roman. The body was burnt on a funeral 
pile, the ashes were enclosed in a mound surrounded 
by a wall accompanied by the ornaments and spoils of 
the deceased, and the wax chiefs went in procession 
around it, chanting the praises of the departed. The 
mansion or manor (from manere to remain, whence 
also manse) was a building of wood only, surrounded 
by entrenchments, and usually placed for security on 
an eminence which might command the neighbouring. 
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country. We have spoken of the ignorance of the 
latter Saxon priests, especially north of the Humber. 
They were reputed to be the most ignorant and corrupt 
in Europe. The clergy could scarcely stumble through 
their appointed ritual, and he among them who under- 
stood grammar, was a marvel and a miracle. 

The influence of the Saxon invasion appears in 
indelible marks upon British history. Nor was the 
result a mere admixture, as in the case of the Roman 
invasion. It was an amalgam, by which the natures of 
both substances, brought into combination, were changed 
into a third and new metal, incomparably superior to 
those which had existed before. A new people arose; a 
people of quick perceptions, firm will, and dauntless 
energy ; a people not remarkable, indeed, for vivacity, 
but steady in purpose and daring in aim. It was the 
happiness of Britain that, whilst as yet the elements of 
her national character were imperfect, — whilst it was 
being formed into a comprehensive whole, — Christianity 
stood by to direct the process ; and though that Chris- 
tianity was somewhat corrupted, it still spoke of the 
largeness of Divine mercy — still of the elevation of 
human character — still of the immortality of a life 
to come ; and whereas the characters of other peoples, 
formed already, were modified by truths like these, the 
English character was absolutely made by them. 

The contemptuous metropolitan may flout at York- 
shire forms of speech as low and barbarous ; and, as 
often used, they are by no means innocent of that re- 
proach ; but the prevalent dialect is only ancient. To 
a large extent, this i$ true of most provincialisms, 
which retain a wide mass of the original language ; it 
is the common speech of the capital city which is 
usually the recent language of the realm. Yorkshire 
preserves the most vigorous sounds of our noble tongue ; 
the tongue in which Spenser and Chaucer wrote ; the 
tongue into which the Bible was translated. This> 
circumstance alone invests many of its expressions with 

H 
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an air at once dignified and venerable. It would be, of 
course, absurd to deny that the vulgarisms of London 
have their correlatives in the North ; or that the con- 
tempt of the Northerners for " fine talk " has led, in 
many cases, to a style of speech entirely modern, but 
utterly uncouth and barbarous. Yet, as has been well 
observed by the late Archbishop Whately, "the 
common people are the true conservators of our 
ancient language, the genuine Anglo-Saxon," and the 
illustrations of this are nowhere more abundant than in 
the county of York, where that language is continually 
cropping out, if not in delicate phrase, yet at least 
with marvellous force and energy. No district can 
more fully respond to the taste of him who said — 
" I like a man who has some iron in him." Nor must we 
forget that the preservation of the original forms of the 
Saxon language in the remoter parts of our island has 
done much to keep off those dangerous innovations 
which might have destroyed the English tongue, 
operating thus like piles driven into the shore to enable 
it better to resist the action of the waves, and the 
currents which would otherwise sweep it away. There 
is no orator who might not advantageously learn how 
to strengthen his speech by the muscular, though often 
simple, words of which the Yorkshire dialect is so full. 
Yet it must be remembered, on the other hand, that 
mere force is barbarism, and that they who dispense 
with the delicacies of society often violate their bene- 
volences too. And as Bosworth well observes in his 
Dictionary of the Saxon language — " If we have lost in 
simplicity, we have gained in copiousness and euphony. 
In collecting from other languages, the English have 
appropriated what was best adapted to their purpose, 
and thus greatly enriched their language." 

The topic is altogether too wide for these pages ; yet 
we are tempted not to omit it altogether. Ours must 
be, however, only passing illustrations of a study which, 
deserves more attention than it has received. 
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" From the Anglo-Saxons we derive the names of the 
most ancient officers among us, of the greater part of the 
divisions of the kingdom, and of almost all our towns and 
villages. From them, also, we derive our language, of 
which the structure, and a majority of its words — much 
greater than those who have not thought on the subject 
would at first easily believe — are Saxon. * * * The 
language of familiar intercourse, the terms of jest and 
pleasantry and those of necessary business, the idioms 
of peculiar phrases into which words naturally run, the 
proverbs, which are the condensed and pointed sense of 
the people, the particles on which our syntax depends, 
and which are of perpetual recurrence; — all these 
foundations of a language are more decisive proofs of 
the Saxon origin of ours than even the great majority 
of Saxon words in writing, and the still greater 
majority in speaking. In all cases where we have pre* 
served a whole family of words, the superior signifi- 
cancy of a Saxon over a Latin term is most remarkable. 
* Well-being arises from well-doing/ is a Saxon phrase 
which may be thus rendered into the Latin part of the 
language — ' Felicity attends virtue ;' but how inferior 
in force is the latter ! " " In the Saxon phrase the parts 
or roots of words being significant in our language, and 
familiar to our eyes and ears, throw their whole mean- 
ing into the compounds and derivations; while the 
Latin words of the same import, having their roots and 
elements in a foreign language, carry only a cold and 
conventional signification to an English ear." * 

Every reader of King James's translation of 
the Biole is familiar with the expressions "yea," 
and "nay." The latter of these occurs continually 
in Yorkshire, and without it the ordinary business 
of life could scarcely be carried on. When the 
Ephraomite is represented (Judges xii. 5,) as 
saying " Sibboleth," instead of " Shibboleth," and it is 

* Mackintosh. 

h2 
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added, "for he could not frame to pronounce it 
right," and when mention is made (Hosea v. 4.) of 
"framing their doings," &c, our translators employ 
terms still current in the North ; " he frames to spell 
well," " he does not frame to mind his business," &c. 
The use of the word " aught" and " naught" is common 
to both. The Yorkshireman says — " Gaily as aughf — 
" I count naught of it." So, " reckon" is used for think, 
or, as an American might say, calculate. (Rom. viii. 18,) 
" I reckon that the sufferings," &c, and in Yorkshire 
it will be correspondingly said " he's but a fool, I 
reckon" " Bestow" is employed in the sense of lay up. 
(Luke xii. 18) "there will I bestow all my goods;" 
similarly used in the Yorkshire idiom. The word 
" bray" (of Norse origin) — " bray a fool in a mortar," 
which would be scarcely intelligible to many Southerners 
is also used in common parlance. In 1 Sam. xxi. 13, 
David is said to have " scrabbled on the doors of the 
gate." So, in the North, boys talk of " scrabbling for 
marbles." The word " againsf used in the sense of 
until is to be found in both. (Ex. vii. 15,) " thou shalt 
stand by the river's brink against he come" — answers 
to " agean that time," " agean then," &c. (Ps. cxxix. 6,) 
" the grass withereth afore it groweth up" answers to 
"afore dinner," "afore supper," &c. The word " quick," 
in the sense of alive, (Ps. cxxiv. 3,) "then they had swal- 
lowed us up quick" answers to the Yorkshire word "wick," 
" wickailver" &c. (Prov. xxviii. 11,) "the rich man is 
wise in his own conceit" answers to "He's getting 
conceited" (i. e. opinionated). (Ps. cii. 8,) "they that 
are mad against me are sworn against me" answers to 
"he's mad enough with me," &c, in the sense of 
angry. (Rom. xiv. 15,) " if thy brother be grieved" 
(i. e. offended,) " with thy meat" answers to " Was 
your father grieved with you ?" (Is. viii. 21,) " hardly 
bestead and hungry," i. e. beaten down by a supe^jor per- 
son, possibly answers to " I'm bested" i. e. " beaten. In 
a similar way the word " sick" is used in the Sense of 
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faint" ; " lad" for a young man ; " to wax," for to 
jjrow ; " mindful" in the sense of thoughtful ; and 
many others. Nor must we omit to mention the ten- 
dency to "tutoyer" (as the French call it), the 
constant habit of using the "thou" or "thee" in 
affectionate and familiar conversation. Well do many 
of our Yorkshire countrymen understand the meaning 
of Sir Toby Belch when he says — " if thou thou'st him 
some thrice, it shall not be amiss." 

The following archaisms are to be found in Chaucer, 
and are in use in Yorkshire, " ax" for ask ; " belle," to 
roar (Y. belder) " boun" ready ; " bratt" a mantle or 
pinafore; "bumble" to "hum;" (Y. bumble-bee); 
"claw," to handle; "deed," dead; "delve," to dig; "Dint" a 
stroke; " deef" deaf; "dole," a donation; "ey" probably 
the well known JEe ! of the North (an interjection) ; 
"fain," glad; "fair," well, as ("I'm fair capped," i. e. I am 
thoroughly puzzled) ; "find" (with the i short). Chaucer 
uses the word "foreword," a promise ; Yorkshire only 
preserves the correlative "backword" the recalling of a 
promise; "gate" a way; " girde," a smiting, in Yorkshire 
usually applied to pain ; "hap," chance; "lief" agreeable; 
"leete," light; " lig," to lay; "light" to meet with; 
" lithe" to soften — (used in the North for to thicken) ; 
" to loose," to set free; " loosed" in the sense of dismissed; 
" mavis "athrush; "mell," to meddle; " mixen," adunghill ; 
"mullock," rubbish; "not bat," (Y. nobbud;) to "pine," to 
starve; "quern," a hand-mill; "to rear," to raise; "sill," 
threshold; "shame-faced," modest; "to shear" to cut; 
"sin "since; "stark," stiff; "to threpe" to declare, to insist; 
"throstle" a thrush; "tickle," uncertain ; "wain," wagon. 

In one of Chaucer's tales, the personages are repre- 
sented to come from Strother (Langstrothdale) near 
Kettlewell, in Yorkshire, and the peculiar Northern 
idiom may be clearly discerned. We have " deed" and 
4t heed" for dead and head ; " slepistou" for sleepest-thou ? 
" heardistou" for heardest thou? "sal" for shall; and 
the characters manifest that peculiar kind of wakeful- 
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ness to their own interest which is still supposed Uy 
give a feature to their Yorkshire descendants. 

The resemblances betyeen the Yorkshire idiom and 
the lowland Scotch are very strong, and point to a 
common origin. 

The following words, familiar to Yorkshire ears,, 
occur in Shakspeare : — 

"AfearcP 9 for afraid; "belongings" for train or 
retinue; "bilberry" for whortleberry; "bonny* 9 (though 
not a Saxon word) for well-favoured; "cockereV 9 a young 
cock ; " cod" a bag; " counf to make account of, (as " I 
count naught of him;") "deftly' 9 for adroitly; " laff" 
for laugh; "mind" for remember; "pize" to kick; 
"pun" for pound; "sagg" for sink down; "scare" for 
frighten; "sliver" for slice; " sneck" a fastening ; 
"swath" a cutting of grass; "pay" for punish; (Til pay 
you;) "fond" for foolish; ("I, too fond, might have pre- 
vented this." Henry VI., p. 1.) Yorkshire also retains,, 
as in our dramatist, the pronunciation of character accen- 
tuated on the second syllable. Shakspeare uses in 
Yorkshire fashion "yon and yonder" (" yon Cassias hath 
a lean and hungry look." J. Ccesar) ; so he employs* 
"pick" for pitch ("as highasIcouldj9tc&my lance." Cor.) 
"insense," for to put into one's head. (Rich. III.)-, "kittle,"' 
for to tickle ; (Meas. for Meas. ;) " aim," for intend. 

These may be taken as merely specimens. 

The following words, conspicuous in the Yorkshire 
dialect, are referable to a Saxon origin. " Addle" from 
cedlenam, to recompense; "ax," for ask; "aw-macks," 
(aw, all; and macks, making, form, fyc, q. d. all kinds of 
things;) "bid*," to await (" bide no viting," — wait for 
no invitation;) "barn," a child,(ScotHce bairn) from bearen, 
one born ; " bratt," a mantle or a pinafore ; "clock" 
(German) a beetle; " dateless," a corruption of theatless,. 
from theat, thought ; "fettle," order, arrangement, from 
fetel, a girdle (signifying the opposite of to undress) ;* 

* "Then John bent up his long bende-bow, and fettled him to* 
shoot." Robin Hood and Guy of Gisburn. 
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"frame" from framan, to succeed ; " kenspecked," from 
can to know, speece a mark ; " lathe" a barn ; "pawse" 
from paussen, (German) to huff ; "plain" from pUon, 
open to danger; "rere" from hrere, raw; "nam up" 
from samman to collect ; " shut" from shitan, to neglect, 
to get rid ; " slack" from slacian to delay ; " slape," 
from *fepan to slip ; "smittle," from smighting, contagion; 
" smits," from smitta, a spot ; " spurrings," from spearan, 
to ask ; " stark" from steare, stout, stubborn, stiff, (origin 
of the word starch) ; " tew," tew, to tug ; " throng" 
from threngham, to press ; " wurret" from warretan, to 
vex ; and many others. 

The word gang, to go (greAtfw or ganzen to journey), 
which is of German affinity, has an extensive number of 
ramifications. A gang, many going together ; " agait," 
("t'ovens agait") going, in action; "gaitwards" the 
direction one is walking in, (" I'll go a gaitwards wi' 
thee — I'll go part of the way with you") ; "gait" the 
mode of walking ; "gaiter" the walking dress; "gate" 
road; " gang-way" the way in which one goes ; "gear" 
the harness horses go in ; "to gait corn," to set up sheaves 
to dry ; " goit" a brook, and others. The Eastern river 
Ganges is clearly derived from the same original root. 
" Gain" near, hither, with its derivatives " gain" 
" gainest," &c, are correlatives. 

We may mark the Yorkshire tendency to Saxon- 
isms in such words as bursten, cutten, freezen, gotten, 
licken, putten, strucken; dark-like, soft-like, summut-like ; 
coldish, fairish, sharpish. Similar is the changing of er 
into re, as pattern into pattren, &c, or the converse 
Bridlington into Burlington. 

A large proportion of Yorkshire names are derived 
from Saxon and Scandinavian sources. The arranging 
of some of these is not without its interest. 

" Bank" stands for hill, as Winco-bank, Wibsey-bank. 

" Beck" represents stream, and is constantly applied 
to Yorkshire rivulets, singly or in combination, as Bol- 
beck, (Hollow or low stream), Trout-beck, &c. 
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"Brow" means hill, (if not very considerable), as 
Leavening~brow, near Acklam. 

"Burn" a brook; whence KiUmrn (Gill-burn). 

" Burgh" denotes a Saxon fortress, usually of earth, 
as " Caster" (Doncaster, Tadcaster,) does a Roman one. 
Both, for convenience, may be rendered castle; as 
Aldborough (old castle) Almondbury (Aleman'sor Almon's 
castle); Barn-borough (Beorn's castle); Bening-borough 
(praying castle) ;* Burton (Castletown) ; Conisburgh 
(fang's castle) ; Bewsbury (Dew's castle) ; Flamborough 
(Flame castle, having once had a light-house) ; Knares- 
borough from knare, a rough stone, (rough-rock castle) ; 
Newburgh; Scarborough (precipice-castle). 

" By" is a termination altogether Danish ; and its 
occurrence is interesting as marking the places which 
the Danes occupied and colonized ; spots usually lying 
so as to be accessible from ships. Many of the names 
thus distinguished are on the coast of Cleveland, as 
Rouseby, Ellerby, Miekleby, Danby, (both syllables of 
which word indicate the Danes), Aislaby, Kirkby, Whitby, 
(White-town), Scalby, Throxenby, &c. Then, south of 
Scarborough, are Hunmanby, Bessingby, Carnaby, &c. 
Advancing up the Humber, we have Grimsby (Grimm's 
town), Anlaby, Tranby, Ferriby, Asselby, Barnby, 
Selby; if we ascend the Ouse, we find Barlby, Mbreby; 
and in the neighborhood of York Thormanby (from 
Thor), Brandsby (Brand, a Danish chieftain) ; Thirkleby 
(Torquil), Holtby, Haxby, &c. ; if we take the Don, we 
have Cadeby, Balby ; or if the Calder, Sowerby. So 
widely spread in "Yorkshire are the traces of Danish 
invasion ! 

" Carr" a hollow ; as " Harlow Carr" near Harro- 
gate. 

" Cliff," rock ; as « Attercliffe," " Wycliffe," (the cliff 
at the river's bend). 

* This place was given by Athelstan to St Leonard's hospital as the 
price of prayers for the giver and his ancestors. 
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" Cot" or " Cote" means cottages or sheds, as Cot- 
tingley. Cold-coates, (cold from their exposed situa- 
tion). 

" Den" " Dene" or " Don" the same as the modern 
word down or downs. The word sometimes means fort or 
hill: « Yeadon," "Baildon," (Baal's hill or Bel hill); 
"Wilsden," (Willow's hill); " Hmcden," from the 
tumuli (hows) near it. 

" JEa" water ; Eadon (Yeadon) the water hill; in 
reference to the tarn at that spot. 

"Feld" or field (usually pronounced in Yorkshire in 
the former manner) — a cleared district or township ; 
combined with Deira it makes Driffield; with Oder or 
Hudder — (a proper name), Huddersfield ; with mire, 
Mirfield; with Sheaf (the river), Sheffield; with Weg 
(Saxon for road), Wegfield or Wakefield. 

" Ford" or " Forth" a fordable stream ; as Bradford 
(brad broad); Brafferton; Hors/orth; Wbodlesford 
(because in an ancient forest — that of Elmet). 

" Gill" means a narrow dell, a gully ; as Gaitsgill, 
goat's-gulley. 

"Garth" indicates a large farm yard, whence the 
name Garforth, (the farm-yard ford), Aysgarth, &c. 

"Ham" signifies home or hamlet; Bramham (from 
brum, bramble) ; Kirkham ; Malham (mill) ; Middleham ; 
Kilham (perhaps having some allusion to a battle fought 
at its ancient fortifications) ; Rotherham (on the river 
Rother). 

" Heaton" a compound word, from heed, heath ; Cleck- 
heaton (Clag, clay) ; Kirkheaton y &c. 

" Haugh" heme or how, a hill ; as Haworth (from the 
lull on which it stands) ; Hovingham, &c. 

" Holm" denotes an island in a river or marsh, as 
Holmforth (the island ford). 

"Hope" signifies a narrow valley; as Bramhope 
(from bram, bramble). 

"Hurst" a wood or forest. 

" Ing" often meant a son, — a descendant ; Addingham 
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(Ada's son) ; and often a meadow, as Hall Ings (Brad- 
ford), Oilling, &c. 

"Kill" sometimes for coille (Brit.), a wood; some- 
times for cell, a hermitage, a burying-place — as J£ild- 
wick. 

" Ley* 9 signified, first pasture, then village ; Armley 
(Ormes-lea) Apperley (Upper-lea), distinguished from 
Newlay (New-lea); Barnsley; Bailey (Batta's-lea); 
Bramley (bramble) ; Burley (bur, an alder) ; Farnley 
(fern); Farsley (furze); Headingley (Hsedda's-son's-lea); 
Helmsley, (Elm) ; Keighley (Kye, a cow) ; Otley (Otho's- 
lea) ; Rodley (rood) ; Shipley (sheep) ; Stanningley 
(stone) ; Wbrtley (wort, wild herbs). 

" Ncese" or Nese (the word is yet in Yorkshire) a 
nose, (metaph. a promontory) ; as Holdemess (Hollow, 
or Low, Deira-nose) (Scandinavian). Hackness, the 
hacked or divided hill or promontory. 

" Nook " means a hollow ; as Barak-nook ; Salendine- 
nook, &c. 

" Rath" an earthen mound, as BathmeU (or mill). 

" Shaw" shade — a cluster of trees — Birkenshaw 
(Birk, a birch), Oakemhaw (Oak), Leyburn shawl, &c. 

" Stock" a dwelling, as Goit-stock, (goit, brook) 
(Wilsden). 

" Slack," low ground. 

" Sted" (stadt) or "stall," a station ; as Etrkstall, 
(church station); " Heptenstall" which Whitaker thinks 
to be derived from a stream formerly called Hebden. 

" Syke" bog ; as Sandy-syke. 

" Thorp," a collection of houses, a village ; Aker- 
thorp (from the Alder) ; Bishopsthorpe, (the episcopal 
residence) ; Cqpmanthorp, (the village where the York 
chapmen lived) ; Fridaythorp, (in honour of Frija) ; HoU 
lingthorpe, (from the holly) ; Knowsthorpe, {knowl, the 
brow of a hill) ; Lowthorpe ; Osmundthorpe, (from the 
proper name Osmund) ; Thol-thorpe, (thol, a resting- 
place) ; Thorp-Arch, (from the family of D'Arcis, in the 
train of the Conqueror). 
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" Thwaite" (Scand.), insulated land: wood grubbed 
up : a cleared field ; Husthwaite (House-field) ; Slaith- 
waite, &c. 

" Ton " town or village ; Allerton (Alder) ; Beeston 
(Bede's town) ; Brotherton (Brother) ; Burton (Castle- 
town, from a rath near) ; Carkton (ceorle's town) ; 
Eshton ( Ash) ; Ellerton (Ella's town) ; Orassington (grasa 
meadow) ; Sutton (how, a hill, there being many- 
artificial ones) ; Langton (Long town) ; Linton (from 
linum, flax or linen, because flax was grown there) ; 
Morton (moor-town) ; Mitton (mid-town) ; Norton 
(because north in relation to some neighbouring 
centre) ; Normanton (Norman's) ; Potter - new - town 
(because on the site of some pottery); Patrington 
(Patrick) ; Stanton (stony) ; Sutton (south) ; Skipton* 
(sheep) ; Thornton, which explains itself. 

" Weighton " (from wceg, way, because at the junction 
of high roads.) 

"Toft," field: as Burmantofts (Burman's fields), 
Langtoft (Long field). 

" Wick" stands sometimes for the Latin vicus, a 
village, and sometimes at the beginning of words for a 
bend in the river. Both are Saxon uses. Wyke, near 
Bradford, Barnoldswick (the name of the proprietor or 
founder), Heckmondwike (the same, Heckmond's village), 
Barwick (burg, the castle) represent the former ; and 
Wycliffe (the cliff at the bend of the river), Wykeham 
(near Scarborough), Catwkk, the latter. 

" With' 9 represents forest: as Skipwith (sheep forest), 

" Wold," "wald" or "weald," (Saxon mlt,) has the 
same meaning, as Uasingwold. Gill derives the first 
syllable from "Ease," (Lanes, for marsh). It was 

* Words beginning with Sk- may be usually set down as Danish ; 
while Sh- is common among Saxon settlements. Skipton would thus 
be Danish rather than Saxon ; Shipley, Saxon rather than Danish, 
In the same way -caster, Orm- or Arm-, Ca-, -kirk and by mark Danish 
occupancy, the Saxon equivalents being -Chester, Worm-, Cha-, -church, 
and -Urn. 
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probably, we conjecture from the second syllable, a 
proper name. Domesday, Emcewalt. 

" Wood" has naturally the same signification. Hare- 
wood, pronounced Harrod, is frequented by hares, and 
the road to it was called Harrod-gate, whence Harro- 
gate. We have many such terms as Outwood, Whitwood, 
indicating the previous existence of forests. 

" Worth" means farm: as Hawksworth, Ackworth 
(Ak, the oak).* The common tradition respecting the 
meaning of Saddleworth, that the district was sold for 
a saddle, is obviously a mistake. 

Some miscellaneous names may be here grouped 
together. Adel, Ada's hill ; Bedern (York) from bede, 
prayer, and hern, a cell (a place for prayer) ; Churwett 
(Ceorle's or farmer's well) ; Coxwold (Cuc-valt, Domes- 
day) from cue to cry and valt wood — sometimes called 
Cuckoo-wood ; Fewstone (feu, fire : possibly having some 
relation to Druidical superstition) ; Helmdey, from the 
elm ; Held, a fountain ; Ledsham, (Leeds village) ; 
Raskelf, in the North Biding (JRaschel, Domesday), 
from rascal, a word applied to the inferior kinds of 
game. Bawden (from raa, roe or wild goat) ; Strid 
(stryth, a contest) ; Pannal (British, from pen, the head 
of the hill) ; " Riding" is a corruption of trithing, a 
thirding. 

In further illustration of Norwegian or Scandinavian 
names, the higher mountains of the North-west of York- 
shire are called fells ; the valleys, dales ; the streams, 
becks ; the waterfalls, forces, (as Wilherfoss — Wild- 
boar-force) ; the churches, kirks. There are no fewer 
than 17 Kirkbys in the county, and 19 places with kirk 
for their termination. 

We must here leave a subject, upon which a very large 
amount of time might be consumed, with the expression 
of grateful thanks to those friends who have aided us 
in our inquiries. 

* Which still survives in Acorn. 
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Halliwell remarks, and the fact is both singular and 
interesting, — " there seem to be few traces of Danish in 
the modern Yorkshire dialect." 
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• CHAPTER VII. 

IHB EVE OF THE CONQUEST. 
A.D. 1016 TO aj>. 1066. 

" Darius great and good, 

By too severe a fate 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, 

Fallen from his high estate, 

And weltering in his blood. 
Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed ; 

On the base earth expired he lies 

Without a friend to close his eyes." 

Deyden. 

During the latter days of the Saxon rule there was no 
nobleman in England who, for talent and influence, 
could be compared with Earl Godwiri, or Ghidine, Earl of 
Kent. He was by descent a Saxon ; he was the master 
of large possessions ; his daughter was the wife, though 
the unhappy one, of Edward the Confessor ; his ability 
was equal to his position ; he resolutely defended the 
Saxon cause ; his aspirations became threatening to the 
King, and nothing but his varying fortunes and early 
death prevented him from becoming a most dangerous 
competitor. At his decease (a.d. 1053) he left six sons, 
Sweyn, Harold, Tosti, Wolnoth, Gurth, and Leofwine. 
Harold, though not the first born, administered, after 
his father, the affairs of Edward's kingd.om. The third 
son, Tosti, though brave and enterprising, possessed a 
character marked by infamy. 

The death of Siward, Earl of Northumberland 
(a.d. 1055), had left his son Waltheof in immature age ; 
and, as it was the rule of the Saxons to reject minors, 
Tosti had contrived to succeed to the inheritance. But 
he was hated by the people of the North for his 
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exactions and cruelties, and men dreaded his handsome 
person and persuasive address as they would the sleek 
panther of the jungle. He was accused of the murder 
of two noblemen, whom he had inveigled to his 
residence under the pretext of listening to their com- 
plaints against his administration, and even greater 
barbarities were laid to his charge, as the following 
extract will shew : 

" It happened that at the King's palace at "Winches- 
ter, Tosti seized his brother Harold by the hair in the 
royal presence, and while he was serving the King 
with wine, for it had been a source of envy and hatred 
that the King should have a higher regard for Harold. 
* * Wherefore, in a sudden paroxysm of passion, he 
could not refrain from the attack on his brother. But 
the King predicted that their ruin was at hand, and 
that the vengeance of the Almighty would be no longer 
deferred. * * Tosti departed from the King and his 
brother in great anger, and went to Hereford, where 
Harold had purveyed large supplies for the royal use. 
There he butchered all his brother's servants, and 
-enclosed a head or arm in each of the vessels containing 
wine, mead, ale, pigment, mulberry wine and cider, 
sending a message to the King that, when he came to 
his farm he would find plenty of salt meat, and that he 
would bring more with him. For this horrible crime, 
the King commanded him to be banished and out- 
lawed."* 

Excited to the utmost pitch of indignation by the 
enormities of Tosti's conduct, the thanes of Northum- 
berland rose en masse, and expelled him from his 
kingdom (a.d. 1065), seizing his treasures and murdering 
bis household. Be took refuge in Flanders, at the court 
^f Baldwin, his relation by marriage. The King sent 
Harold into the North to allay the tumult Tosti had occa- 
sioned. When the thanes assembled to meet him, they 

# Henry of Huntingdon. 
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told Harold that they were freemen and not slaves, and 
that they would not suffer any ruler to lord it over 
them, being taught by their ancestors either to live in 
liberty or to die in its defence. Harold gave them 
pacifying words, and, at their request, and with the 
consent of the King, left Earl Morcar as their future 
governor. 

It is well known how, on the death of the weak- 
minded Edward the Confessor, Harold caused himself 
to be proclaimed King of England, with the general 
consent of the nobles and people, and the almost unani- 
mous approval of the ecclesiastics (a.d. 1066.) It is 
equally well known, how the Normans accused him of 
the deepest treachery and perjury, seeing that he had 
solemnly sworn over a number of sacred relics to obtain 
the kingdom for William the Bastard, Duke of 
Normandy. In vain did Harold plead that, at the time 
of taking this oath, he was in William's power and waa 
not a free agent. William roused all the ecclesiastical 
influences of Rome to espouse his quarrel, in the name 
of the saints treated, as he represented, with such indig- 
nity. He persuaded Tosti to advance at the same time 
his own pretensions to the crown. That prince accord- 
ingly, aided by Baldwin, equipped a fleet of sixty ships ; 
and, after marauding for a while in the south of 
England, sailed for the Humber. Here he was defeated 
by Morcar, after having been traitorously forsaken by 
some of his own sailors. Escaping with a few ships to 
Scotland, he there met Harold Hardrada, King 
of Norway, who, having made himself master of the 
Orkneys, was, with 300 ships, intent upon new piracies. 
By the promise of large booty Tosti induced this daring 
man to lend aid to his declining cause. 

Hardrada was a man whose love of adventure and 
desperate courage had environed him with a fame little 
short of miraculous. His life had been heretofore one 
of blood and of plunder; and he had, after many 
stirring exploits, become the head of the bodyguard of 
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the Greek emperors, known by ike name erf Vceringers. 
Has name is surrounded by a halo of fabulous adventure. 
Qe was reported to have been engaged in no less than 
eighteen regular battles, whilst in the service of the 
Byzantine Sovereigns and afterwards to have taken 
almost a hundred lortified places in Africa and Sicily. 
It was told how, in one of these sieges, he ordered a 
number of birds to be caught as they flew out of the 
city to obtain their morning food, and how, affixing 
matches to them, he let them fly home, thus causing 
the houses and inhabitants to perish in the conflagration 
they innocently occasioned. Hen related also, how, in 
another instance, when he was taken ill, he caused the 
report to be circulated that he was dead, whilst his 
attendants asked leave to carry his body within the 
besieged city for interment. This favour being granted, 
the pretended corpse was set down across the entrance 
gates, whilst the soldiers, who had been dressed as 
mourners, surprised the garrison and killed the inhabi- 
tants without mercy. 

Hardrada had grown extremely rich by the spoils of 
his conquests ; for the Vaeringers were allowed by the 
emperors, whose bodyguard they were, to help them- 
selves to almost anv extent they might desire. Har- 
drada's wealth enabled him not only to purchase a wife 
in the person of the daughter of the Czar of Russia, 
but also to gain partnership in the throne of Norway. 

Such was the man who, in alliance with Tosti, was 
about to undertake the invasion of Northumberland. 
Bis preparations were very extensive. He equipped a 
large number of vessels for his expedition,* and made 
his way to Tynemouth, and along the coast southward, 
plundering and murdering as he went; especially 
attacking monasteries, as the custom of the Danes was. 
At Scarborough, he ascended the. hill above the town, 



•Henry of Huntingdon and Roger of Wendover say 000. 
Ottos say 1000. 
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and lighting a great fire, threw down the burning 
brands upon the nouses below, till the whole mass was 
in flames. Havoc and desolation followed every where 
in his train. At the Humber he was joined by Tosti ; 
and the allies proceeded as far as Biccall, eight miles 
above Selby, on the river Ouse, where they disembarked. 

In the meantime Harold had gathered together a 
considerable army to oppose the threatened descent of 
William the Bastard upon the coasts of England. The 
object of Tosti was, by attacking the Northumbrians, to 
cause a diversion in William's favour. An engagement 
took place between the allies and Earls Edwin and 
Morcar at Fulford, near York. The Northumbrians 
were defeated; many were slain, and more were drowned 
in attempting to escape. Hostages were exchanged, 
and the Norwegians retired to their ships. 

This state of things induced Harold to alter his 
military tactics. William had undertaken to co-operate 
with Tosti, but as he had not yet landed, the King 
trusted to his fleet to hold back for a time the advancing 
Normans, whilst he should march an army to the North, 
conquer his brother, and return in time to encounter 
his more formidable foe. Accordingly, by a forced 
march, he reached York in four days after the battle of 
Fulford was fought. 

A movement so expeditious had not been calculated 
on by the victorious allies. Hardrada had left his ships 
to the care of his son Olaf, and, with some of his troops, 
had proceeded to York, to settle the government of that 
city. The day was beautiful ; the sun shone with bril- 
liancy. On a sudden, the Norwegian perceived the 
glitter of approaching spears, indicating the advance 
of a considerable army. Turning to Tosti, he inquired 
of him who they were. Tosti replied that he did not 
know ; his hope was that they were friends ; but they 
might be the troops of his brother. He advised a 
retreat to the ships, that they might gain strength for 
the approaching contest. But to this Hardrada would 
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not agree ; lie was resolved not to decline a conflict ; in 
the meantime, however, he sent to his vessels for his 
other troops, and took up a strong position on the river 
Derwent. 

The armies met near York, September 23, 1066, at 
a place now bearing the name of Stamford-bridge. 
Before they fought, Harold sent to his brother the offer 
of the Earldom of Northumbria, equivalent to a 
subordinate kingdom, if he would lay down his arms. 
Tosti replied that if such an offer had been sooner made 
it would have spared much bloodshed. " But what," 
.said he, " do you offer to my ally P" " Seven feet of 
ground," said Harold, " or, as the King of Norway is a 
giant" (he was seven feet high) " as much more as 
he may require." Conciliation on these terms was 
impossible. 

The place of the conflict is in a flat district, where 
the river Derwent winds along meadow-land. The 
railway from York to Market Weiffhton passes near the 
apot, and within view of the battle-field. An ancient 
bridge of stone spans the river, and unites the residences 
which stand on both sides of the stream. The army of 
the allies was drawn up in a meadow on the further side 
(from York) of the river, from which a gentle ascent 
arose; and a wooden bridge, then standing, was the 
only means of passing the water. 

The disposition of his army by Hardrada exhibited 
the utmost military skill. The Norwegian had no 
oavalry ; and the dreaded attack of that arm of service 
by Harold was to be provided for. Accordingly, with 
an anticipation of the tactics of modern warfare, the 
wings of Hardrada's army were drawn back till they 
almost met, and the whole formed an irregular circle, 
each soldier holding his shield close to that of his neigh- 
bour, so that the whole might form a kind of shell of 
defence. The front rank, kneeling, rested 6ne end of 
their spears on the ground, pointed diagonally upwards ; 
whilst the second held them horizontally fixed, thus 

i2 
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forming a kind of chevaux de frize.* In the centre or 
this body floated the celebrated banner of Hardrada, 
aptly termed " The Land Bav^ger," and the general* 
could retire, when necessary, within the hollow circle. 
It was the wont of Hardrada, who was musically given, 
to stimulate his soldiers by singing improvised verses ; 
and his voice was in proportion to his gigantic size. He 
was mounted on a black horse, named Emma, and attired 
in a sky-blue mantle. One serious disadvantage, 
however, existed on the side of the Norwegians. Not 
having expected a battle, they were unprovided with 
coats of mail. 

On the other hand, the Anglo-Saxon army, mar- 
shalled according to their most approved tactics, in the 
form of a wedge, endeavoured to pass the bridge, for 
the river was not fordable. A skirmish forced 
Hardrada's outposts back upon the main body. But one 
single Norwegian is said to have remained ; and, instead 
of listening to the Anglo-Saxons who called on him to 
surrender, stoutly maintained his post, single against a 
whole army. We must doubtless abate much from the 
incredible stories told of him ; enough will then remain 
to mark the man a hero. At length a soldier of the 
Boyal household came beneath the bridge, and darting' 
his javelin through its chinks, pierced mortally the- 
brave defender, f Harold's army passed the bridge, and 
the brunt of the battle began. 

The combatants were nearly matohed ; each side con- 
sisted of about 60,000 men. For some time, the 
English cavalry sought in vain to make an impression 
on the serried body of their foes. After many fruitless 
efforts they made a feint of giving way. The Norwe- 
gians advanced upon them, and lost their advantage. 

* We are not certain, however, that these spears were all iron ; for 
we read of flint spears having been used at the "battle of Hastings. 

+ A similar story is told of the death of Bohun at Boroughbridge. 
Bridges of small size were rarely paved, but frequently covered with 
hurdles. 
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Tor, their defence being thus broken, they were not 
able to resist the impetuosity of their foes. Hardrada 
" the fair-haired," did all that man could do. He was 
seen with his bright helmet and blue mantle wherever 
the battle was thickest, singing his impromptu songs to 
stimulate his men. At length he was pierced bjr an 
arrow in the throat, and died on the field. For a time, 
under the command of Tosti, the Norwegians main- 
tained the fight; for Tosti would listen to no terms 
which hi* brother offered. At length he, too, was slain. 
The Scandinavian army was not only routed, but almost 
annihilated. Of the numerous vessels which had sailed 
up the Humber, only twenty returned ; and these were 
indebted to the generosity of Harold for permission to 
leave these shores. 

After the conflict the village was called Pons belli, or 
Battle Brigg. It has now recovered something like its 
original appellation. The place of the conflict is still 
called " Battle-flats ;" and at the annual feast of the 
village it is the custom to make cakes in the form of a 
boat or a swill- tub, that being, we are told, the float 
from which the Norwegian was pierced by the javelin. 
A set of tumuli at Skipworth bear the name of Danes' 
graves, it being supposed that the soldiers slain in this 
battle were buried there. But besides the improbability 
of the retreating party having time for such an act, and 
the conflicting tradition that the bones of the dead 
whitened the field for a long period after the battle, 
modern exploration has shewn that there is no ground 
whatever for such a conclusion. 

It was the hour of Harold's necessity. William of 
Normandy, backed by all the powers of Home, had 
landed on the Southern shore, and was threatening him 
sore. The disturbance of this Norwegian invasion had 
led him to neglect the provisioning of the Southern fleet 
which was to oppose the invader. Whatever of spoil 
-could be gathered from the battle was therefore in this 
crisis enormously increased in value. The treasure was 
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very great ; but instead of being divided by Harold 
among his soldiers, was laid up for his own urgent 
wants. His army was disgusted at this reservation, and 
a considerable proportion of it forsook him. The 
Northumbrians, moreover, were little disposed to 
sympathise with the wrongs of the South. Long, 
years of peace had unfitted the nation in general for 
war, and after so many changes the English were 
greatly indifferent who became their ruler. When,, 
therefore, on the day following the battle of Stamford- 
bridge, and in the midst of a grand entertainment, the 
news reached Harold that William of Normandy had 
landed on the shores of Sussex, he could with difficulty 
prevail upon any of his troops to follow him. It is 
well known how he perished in the ensuing conflict. 
The event greatly changed the destinies of the whole 
island. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
England's new master. 

a.d. 1066. 

" Then woman's shriek was heard in vain, 
Nor infancy's unpitied plain 
More than the warrior's groan, could gain 

Bespite from ruthless butchery." 

Scott. 

Among the many specimens of ecclesiastical architecture 
which adorn the county of York, the church at Selby 
well deserves a distinguished place. When the writer 
of these pages first saw it, several years ago, it was 
from the top of a stage coach, and the view was a very 
hasty one ; but it arrested his attention and remained 
on his memory. That lofty pile ; those huge but- 
tresses; that discoloured masonry; those wind- worn 
pinnacles; those windows "Iridescent from age, affect 
one like the sight of a patriarch surviving from other 
generations. All these impressions are, however, much 
deepened when we look at the graceful front, presenting 
a facade not often imitated ; and, still more, when we 
wander through its ancient fane and observe the grand 
effect of its Norman pillars and dog-toothed ornaments, 
which carry a row of pillars above them, and a cleres- 
tory row still above that. The effect of the lofty arches 
which support the tower is very fine, and still finer the 
richly decorated window which terminates the choir ; 
whilst everywhere memorial tablets are scattered about, 
many of them in ancient Saxon characters, " teaching 
the rustic moralist to die." Camden says: — "The 
church at Selby is still an edifice of extraordinary 
beauty." It had originally a mass of conventual build- 
ings on the South and East sides — part of which 
remained till the year 1813, but is now altogether 
removed. The ancient chapter-house constitutes the 
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present vestry. It is not wonderful that the residents 
cherish with deepest reverence their great and only 
sight. Many noble structures are to be seen in York- 
shire; but there is certainly none which throws into the 
shade the remains of the ancient monastery of Selby. 

What was the talk of the day when the masons of this 
edifice, whether Englishmen or foreigners, were erecting 
the most ancient parts of this noble structure ? (We 
must be understood to speak of the nave, not of the 
choir and East end, which are an age later, nor of the 
steeple, which belongs to no age at all.) We can form 
some conjecture from the date assigned to it, a.d. 1069 ; 
three years after the Norman conquest. That great 
event could not fail to make the deepest possible im- 
pression on the minds of all who walked on English 
ground, or who raised structures upon it ; and it was 
certainly by no means acceptable to the community, and 
least of all to the Northerners. When this foundation 
was laid, the battle of Hastings was fresh upon all 
minds. Men would not fail to relate the oath whieh 
Harold had sworn unknowingly over the relics of saints 
to procure for William, Duke of the Normans, the 
crown of England, and how it had been broken ; whilst 
not a few would denounce as intolerable despotism the 
manner in which William had possessed himself, by 
sheer force of arms, of a crown which no assembly of 
the people had called him to wear. With what revulsive 
interest would every crushed Saxon relate the coronation 
of the Bastard in Westminster Abbey on the Christmas 
following, and the manner in whieh Aldred, Arch- 
bishop of York, had been preferred to Stigand, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, for the performance of that 
ceremony, because his orders were more direct from 
Borne!* Then it would be remembered how, when the 

* This prelate afterwards crowned the Countess Matilda, the Con- 
queror's consort. Stigand was deposed, with several other bishops 
and abbots, doubtless because William, being upheld by the Papal 
Authorities, was desirous of surrounding himself by the creatures of 
that See. 
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Conqueror, soon after, had visited hiB kingdom in 
Normandy, he had not failed to carry with him those 
nobles who were of Saxon descent ; whilst threats would 
be muttered between the teeth of the indignant thanes, 
with not a little sympathy from their dependent ceorles, 
all indicating a temper dangerous even to a military 
Sing. Fortifications and entrenchments w«re every- 
where the order of the day, and some swore that they 
would never sleep in a house till the foreigners were 
sent home. 

As yet the policy of the Conqueror had not folly 
developed itself in Yorkshire, still, in its habits and 
feelings, a separate kingdom. Morcar remained its 
governor ; though he and his brother Edwin, Earl of 
Chester, chafed greatly at the present position of affairs 
and were busy in devising measures to throw off the 
yoke of such a master. William's sagacity perceived 
his danger ; Morcar was superseded, and Robert 
Comyng, a Norman, was appointed over the province of 
Northumbria in his place. He carried with him 700 
horse. The arrival of this man at his head-quarters, at 
Durham, and the cruelties he exercised in the name of 
his (Sovereign, were the first taste which the inhabitants 
had of Norman rule. The outrages perpetrated were 
the signal for a revolt, and Comyng, with nine 
hundred soldiers, was destroyed by the infuriated 
people, who then marched on to York and united them- 
selves with Morcar and with the inhabitants of that city. 
The approach of William, however, terrified them into 
submission, whilst, to guard against a repetition of such 
insurrections, the Norman caused two strong castles to 
be erected in the city of York, and filled them with his 
own soldiers. 

But the high spirit of the Northerners was not yet 
subdued. At the invitation of the disaffected nobles 
who had now fled to Scotland, Canute and Osborn, sons 
of the King of Denmark, sailed up the Humber with 240 
ships, and landing their men, who were joined by forces 
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from the North, marched against York. The Normans 
in that city prepared themselves for defence, and per- 
ceiving that some houses which stood near to one of their 
fortresses might be used by the enemy either to fill up 
the passes or to afford them shelter, set fire to them. The 
flames spread ; and the city became a scene of wide- 
spread conflagration, in which perished not only the 
monastery of St. Peter, but the cathedral itself, (the 
second which had been erected on the spot), and with it 
the valuable library placed there by Archbishop Egbert 
in a.d. 800.* In the midst of the confusion occasioned 
by so extensive a destruction, the Danes entered the city 
on one side, and the Northumbrians on another. More 
than three thousand Normans were slain ; after which 
the Danes retired to their vessels, and the Northum- 
brians to their quarters, having placed Waltheof, the 
son of Siward, in the post of governor of the reeking 
metropolis. 

The intelligence of this formidable insurrection was not 
long in reaching the ears of William, whilst hunting in 
the forest of Dean. His fury was excessive. He swore 
" by God's splendor,"f his usual profane oath, that he 
would take summary vengeance on those who had so 
daringly outraged his authority — that he would strike 
them through as one man, and that he would not leave 
a soul of them alive. He at once dispersed his atten- 
dants, giving them orders to spare neither man nor 
beast, but to destroy habitations, crops, and whatever 
might support human life. He lost not a moment in 
marching an army into Northumbria, and putting this 
.terrible threat into effect. He bribed off the Danish 
generals, and till they should be able to put to sea, gave 
them permission to seize what provisions they might 
require for their crews ; then set himself, during a whole 

* The material of which this early church was built (its remains 
still exist), was magnesian limestone, probably obtained from Theves- 
dale, near Tadcaster. 

t " Per la resplendar D6." 
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winter, to execute the purposes of his vengeance. He 
besieged York, having first made a comprehensive grant 
of all the lands, villages, and churches belonging to 
Edwin, Earl of Chester, now in arms against him, to 
his relative, Alan, Earl of Brittany. The Norman 
Bastard was victorious, but not without a severe 
struggle. Waltheof made the stoutest resistance. But 
though he is said to have performed prodigies of valour 
with his own hand, the distinction with which William 
afterwards treated him, giving him his own niece in 
marriage, lends colour to the suspicion that he secretly 
played a treacherous part before the siege was ended. 
York was taken ; Waltheof was made Earl of Northum- 
berland, an honour he did not, however, long retain, 
for under some trivial pretext, William speedily put his 
son-in-law to death. He was the first nobleman 
beheaded in England. Morcar and Edwin, though 
they escaped from the city, fell in a mutiny of their 
followers. Edgar Atheling, the true heir to the English 
throne, whose mind was too weak to render him very 
formidable, found his way to Scotland, where Margaret, 
his sister, was the wife of Malcolm III. 

(a.d. 1067). In the meantime the vengeance taken 
on the Northumbrians by the ruthless Conqueror was 
complete. The record stamps his character and that of 
his followers with indelible infamy. He utterly 
destroyed the city of York ; he put to death the princi- 
pal nobility of the North, or if any were spared, their 
liberty was purchased at such a price as to reduce them 
to indigence for the rest of their lives ; provisions were 
burnt; garrisons slaughtered; a universal butchery 
proceeded from hands which knew no gentleness, 
prompted by hearts which knew no pity. These 
atrocities, combined with a season of famine which then 
prevailed throughout England, spread such destruction, 
that the inhabitants of the North were compelled to 
use things execrable and abominable for food ; they ate 
the flesh of horses, dogs and cats, and even of men ; 
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some went into voluntary exile, some sold themselves 
into slavery ; human corpses lay rotting in the streets, 
presenting all the horrors of putrefaction, because there 
was none to bury them ; agriculture was entirely sus- 

?mded ; a wide desolation spread itself around. From 
ork to Durham not an inhabited town remained! 
This state of things lasted during nine years. Nothing 
was spared excepting the lands of St. John of Beverley, 
which William did not dare to touch. He ordered, 
moreover, the churches and monasteries to deliver up 
their property, and not even the altar-plate was spared.* 
Nor were these the only calamities which befell the poor 
Northumbrians. For after the retirement of William 
from the North, Malcolm of Scotland, stung by some 
real or supposed injury, came down upon what 
remained of the inhabitants. His calculation was, that 
after William's departure, the persecuted ones would 
return to their homes, and that he should profit by the 
treasures which had been hidden from William's army. 
Many were slain, many taken captive. The consequence 
was that Scotland was filled with English servants, some 
of whom had fled for refuge, and others of whom had 
been taken captive in war, so that, as the Chronicler 



* Though an abject vassal of the Church of Home, William was not 
scrupulous in his treatment of those churches which belonged to the 
old British orders. The reason of his excepting the lands of St John 
of Beverley is on record ; probably a subsequent invention to serve a 
purpose. During the devastations of Northumbria, a great number of 
persons are reported to have fled from the fury of the King to the 
shrine of St. John, carrying their movables with them. Soldiers 
often pursued them up to the eburoh-yard. The captain of one body, 
however, seeing a richly-dressed old man enter the church, advanced 
upon him on horseback even into the church itself. There the daring 
officer felt in a moment the vengeance of the Saint, and fell from his 
horse, — a fractured, twisted, and deformed corpse ! It was enough I 
The soldiers cried out to St. John for mercy. The Bastard did the same. 
In his terror he confirmed to the Saint all his previous possessions, 
with the addition of many others. Under this reign, and by Lanfrano's 
advice, in the Norman interest, the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
constituted Primate. Thomas, the Norman Archbishop of York, did 
not relish this movement, but was silenced by a threat of banishment. 
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says, " not even the humblest house was to be found 
without them."* On Stainmoor, and within the en- 
closure of an ancient (Roman) camp, stands the base of 
a cross called in the neighbourhood the Here Cross, 
believed to be the memorial of a compact between 
William the Conqueror and Malcolm of Scotland, for the 
termination of the conflicts in which, upon the side of 
the Norman, Roger, Richard, Earl of Gloucester, Odo, 
(William's brother), and Robert, (his son), successively 
took part. A century was not long enough to obliterate, 
the desolation. " I will not undertake," says an ancient 
writer, quoted by Idngard, " to describe the misery of 
this wretched people. It would be a painful task to me, 
and the account would be disbelieved by posterity." 
(Hist. Elien. 516.) 

William of Malmesbury says that not fewer than 
100,000 persons perished at this time. Two facts may 
illustrate the terrors of the period. The Bishop of 
Durham, seeing that the Norman soldiers paid so little 
regard to things secular or divine, removed by stealth 
the relics of St. Cuthbert, not without miraculous signs, 
we are told, of their sanctity. The manor of Bridling- 
ton, which when valued in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, was rated at £32 per annum, was estimated 
in the 20th year of William I. as worth eight 
shillings, only -g^th part of its previous amount. No 
district was desolated to such an extent as Yorkshire. 
" In 411 manors in that county, there were found only 
35 villeins, and eight bordarii."f As a result : " The 
Norman successors of the Bastard dwelt in full safety in 
the South provinces, but it was scarcely without appre- 
hension that they journeyed beyond the Humber ; and 
William of Malmesbury tells us that they never visited 
that part of the kingdom without the escort of an army 
of veteran soldiers."} 

* Soger of Hoveden. 
t Lappenberg. + Thierry. 
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In the wholesale destruction of this period almost all 
the remnants of Roman occupation in Yorkshire 
perished. Those villas which Roman nobles had built, 
which were afterwards occupied by the Saxon thanes, 
and which extended, we are told, the distance of a mile 
without the city of York, were levelled with the ground, 
and the whole scene became an utter ruin. Up to this 
time it would appear that York, Canterbury, and other 
ancient towns surpassed London in the buildings that 
adorned them. But after the blow struck by the Con- 
queror, York never recovered its ancient prestige. 
Drake says — " We have now a gap of time which it is 
impossible to fill up with any records to the purpose. 
Our city lay dead, as it were, after William's cruel 
usage, near an age ; for few signs of life can I find in 
history about it." 

Such was the state of things about the time of 
the foundation of the Abbey of Selbv, in a.d. 1069. 
Those who call to mind the desolation of the Palatinate by 
Louis XIV., or the celebrated description by Burke of 
the horrors of Hyder Ali's invasion of the Carnatic, 
will discern the nearest historical parallels to such a 
termination. But that of William I. exceeded even 
these. 

Selby Abbey was founded for monks of the order of 
St. Benedict, and was dedicated to St. Mary and St. 
Germanus (the opponent of Pelagius.) It was invested 
with peculiar privileges. Its superior was a mitred 
abbot ; the only one, besides that of St. Mary's, York, 
north of the Trent ; it was, therefore, represented in 
Parliament. Pope Alexander III. granted to it, in 
1076, permission to use "the ring, mitre, pastoral staff, 
dalmatic coat, gloves and sandals ; the right of blessing 
the palls of the altar, and other ecclesiastical ornaments, 
and of conferring the first tonsures." William I., in 
his charter, conferred on the abbey " sak, sok, them and 
infangenthef, with all such customs as had been held by 
St. Peter, York." The archbishop conferred on it the 
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manor and the church. Its possessions were very ex- 
tensive, and in after times comprehended the parish of 
Snaith. The choir of this beautiful church is attributed 
to the time of Edward III. The grace and beauty of 
its proportions are beyond praise ; and the East window 
is a miracle of architecture. It once contained coloured 
glass in perfection ; a few fragments alone remain. The 
only disfigurement is the central tower, which is not 
only poor in itself, but utterly out of harmony with all 
its adjacencies. It has replaced a tower which fell down 
in 1690. 

The following may be related in the words of the 
annalist, Camden : — 

"The year after the foundation (a.d. 1070), King 
William repairing hither with his beloved Queen* to 
settle the endowment, she is said to have been delivered 
here of her youngest son, afterwards Henry I."f 
Burton says — " They shew the painted chamber at this 
day where they pretend that this King was born ; but 
that is an error ; for it seems to have been built by an 
abbot, as part of an inscription upon the cross-beam at 
the top shews." J The precise spot must be regarded as 
doubtful. 

( At this time the state of England was one of con- 
tinual terror. Houses were kept carefully closed against 



* The manner in which the Conqueror is said to have gained his 
bride is peculiar. William, Duke of Normandy, having been refused 
by Matilda, daughter of Baldwin, on account of his birth, " hastens 
with a few companions to Bruges, where the maiden abode, and, as 
she was returning from church, beats and chastises her with fists, heels 
and spurs ; and so, having mounted his horse, returns with his com- 
panions to the country. This having been done, the maiden grieving, 
lies down on her bed, when her father coming, interrogates and 
demands of her about receiving a husband, who in answer says, that 
she wiU never have a husband save William, Duke of Normandy, 
*Mch was done." Chron. Turon., quoted in Lappenberg. The royal 
pair were at this time reckoned the handsomest and happiest couple 
in Europe. 

+ Camden. } Burton's Monasticon. ' 
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the entrance of rude and violent Normans, who not only- 
ravaged without pity, but were proof against all appeals 
to their mercy, seeing that they were unable to under- 
stand the Saxon tongue. The usual prayer offered at 
night by the master of a family was — " The Lord bless 
and help us !" to which his children and servants added 
an earnest and mournful "Amen." It was then no 
crime for a Norman to day an Englishman. The 
distance between them was greater than between an 
American white man and a slave. Norman priests 
preached French sermons to Saxons who understood 
them not. To other oppressions were added the severe 
forest laws which, as Thierry conjectures, "were 
directed against possible political combinations." 

To keep the nation in check, William erected a series 
of strong fortresses which were entrusted to safe men. 
The liberty-lovine North was effectually restrained 
and controlled. Among the fortresses most conspicuous 
in Yorkshire were those of Pontefract> given to Warren 
— son-in-law to the Conqueror ; Pontefract and Leeds 
(then a farming village), belonging to Ilbert de Lacy ;* 
Knaresborough, to Serlo de Burgh ;f Harewood and 
Skipton, to Robert de Romille ;$ Tickhill and Sheffield, 
to Roger de Busli. Other proprietors were Fergant the 
Red, Odo of Champagne, Drago de Holdernesse, Hugh 
de Abrincis, Ralph de Mortimer, Evnisius de Beverer, 
and many others. Most of these spots had castles, now 
superseded by those of a later date.. 

One of these castles, placed on ground, originally the 
property of the graceful Edwin, afterwards given to 



* The castle at Leeds probably occupied the position of Scarborough's 
Hotel. It was surrounded by a moat and park; whence Park-row, 
Park-square, <fec Leeds church is mentioned in Domesday. 

t The building of Knaresberough Castle is believed to have been 
begun about aj>. 1070. 

J This baron, called often Romald, is supposed to have given his 
name to the extensive tract called Bomald's-moor. The castle and 
church at Skipton were built 1090. 
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Alan of Britanny, was Richmond. No situation could 
be more imposing. Built on the edge of a rock falling 
down almost perpendicularly to the river Swale, in the 
midst of an extensive and fertile district, easily acces- 
sible from the fastness, no spot could have been better 
selected for overawing the country around it, whilst its 
own position rendered it almost impregnable. This build- 
ing was begun in 1087, but as a fortress it was then only 
in its infancy. It was afterwards to be surrounded by 
a strong wall, and guarded by towers, and in 1146, 
Gonan, the fourth Earl of Richmond, erected what is 
now by far the most conspicuous feature of the whole 
edifice — the Norman tower, nearly a hundred feet high, 
the elevation of which commanded the country around, 
whilst its thickness (11 feet), rendered it superior to 
ordinary assault. In this castle William the Lion, 
King of Scotland, was imprisoned (a.d. 1174). Richard 
I. seized it and held it during some years. In 1343 it 
was conferred by Edward III. on his son, John of 
Gaunt, then three years old, and subsequently, when 
the Earl of Richmond became, under the name of 
Henry VII., King of England, it was attached to the 
crown. " Partial demolition and decay are the spring and 
source of picturesque effect, nor could the banners of 
Scotland, Marmion and Fitzhugh, when seen waving on 
the recent walls and yet uncrumbled battlements of 
Richmond, confer on it half the interest which it now 
possesses as a feature in the inimitable landscape spread 
out from Easby to the Cataract. Every association is 
on the same side. The feudatories of the earldom, 
indeed, beheld in these impregnable walls, and under 
these floating banners, security and protection against 
predatory warfare from which they had no other defence. 
The modern inhabitant of Richmondshire, while he 
beholds them dismantled and untenable as an ordinary 
dwelling-house, rejoices that no such protection is now 
wanted, that his lot has fallen on better days, when 
rapine and hostile alarm have ceased, and when the 
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settled administration of law neither craves nor allows 
of aid from feudal power."* 

Another fortress survives which may be regarded as 
the oldest existing edifice of the Norman period. It is 
that of Conisburgh. This remarkable building is 
situated about five miles south-west of Doncaster, 
beside the river by which that town is watered, here 
shut in by a precipitous rock of magnesian limestone, 
on the summit of which the castle stands. It is over- 
looked by a higher hill, so that it would be now useless 
against artillery. Scott, in his novel of Ivanhoe, sayB, 
" There are few more beautiful or striking scenes in Eng- 
land than are presented by the vicinity of this ancient 
fortress. The soft and gentle river Don sweeps through 
an amphitheatre in which cultivation is richly blended 
with woodland ; and on a mount, ascending from the 
river, well defended by walls and ditches, rises this 
ancient edifice." It is singular that a castle, bearing 
such a name and evidently of so much importance in its 
day, should have so little authentic history attached to 
it. As a fortress it is clearly of very ancient date. The 
unreliable Geoffrey of Monmouth, mentions a town 
" called Caer-conan, now Cuningeburgh ;" and the 
chronicle of Peter Langtoft (written a.d. 1200), repre- 
sents Egbert and his suite as occupying it during one of 
the church festivals : — 

" Sone after the wyntere, whan that somer bigan, 
The King and his meyne went to Burgh-Konan — 
It was on Wit-Sonday." 

Hunter regards Conisburgh as a borough of the 
ancient Saxon kings, and states that about the year 
1000 it belonged to Wulfric Spott, minister of King 
Ethelred, who bequeathed it in his will under its present 
name. Phillips says — "Near it is Edlington (Edel, 
noble) ; on the opposite side of the river, Spotborough, 
Barnborough, and many other names, indicating 

* Whitaker. 
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vicinity to some ancient camp or military strength. 
From Spotborough a bank runs northward several miles 
toward York. Probably these names have no reference 
to the Roman Danum (Doncaster), but rather to a 
station on the old road (British or Roman?) which 
leads by Street Lane, near Barnborough, and Old 
Street, near Hooton Pagnell, and may be the continua- 
tion of Ryknield Street." If these surmises as to its 
origin be correct, the history of Conisburgh would run 
far back beyond the present edifice, and would call up 
the idea of earthen fortifications of some considerable 
strength, whence its name, King 9 8 Fortress, was derived. 
A passage over the river is still called King's ferry. 
It may, however, be remarked that the name Konig 
does not necessarily imply a royal property, but may 
"be derived from some chief to whom the term Konig 
would be equally applicable. It seems certain that 
Harold, who succeeded the Confessor, had a mansion 
here. There are many Saxon features in the parish 
church, the size of which would seem to imply that 
it was not an edifice originally intended for a merely 
-village population, but designed to be the centre of a 
-considerable district. 

At the time of the landing of William, Conisburgh 
was the centre of a considerable tract of country, com- 
prehending not less than twenty-eight towns. Harold 
was then its proprietor. At the date of Domesday, the 
manor had been given to William de Warren, son-in- 
law to the Conqueror,* and allied to him by blood. 
Very probably it was by this noble that the first castle 
was erected. Hunter ascribes the present one to Hame- 
line II., husband of Isabella of Warren. The estate 
remained in this family till the reign of Edward II. 
; Near to the castle wall is an almost obliterated 
iumulus, said to be the tomb of Hengist, who, it has 

* When the Brighton and South Coast Railway was formed, the 
coffin containing the body of William's daughter, Gundreda, and her 
husband, and bearing their names, was discovered. 

k2 
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been believed, was either killed in battle, or died from 
the fatigue of his many previous campaigns. But no 
authority whatever can be attached to this tradition, 
given upon the sole authority of so untrustworthy a 
writer as Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

The castle itself is a singular specimen of ancient 
fortification. It stands upon an eminence, overlooked, 
but at some considerable distance, by a higher elevation 
on which the church stands. The walls of the castle 
are placed almost on the edge of the precipice which 
sheers down to the river. Trenches have been cut 
round the base of the hill for the purpose of receiving 
water. Hanging woods of ash and elm decorate the 
castle sides. A winding way leads to the area on which 
the castle is situated, in his progress through which the 
assailant must needs have been subjected to a galling 
fire. Sir Walter Scott believed the keep to have been 
erected by the Saxons, and the walls which surround it 
by the Normans. But this is doubtless an error ; and 
modern opinion assigns the whole to a Norman date. 
Camden observes — "The ashlar casing of the whole 
tower is too neat for the barbarous Saxons ;" and the 
correspondence is close between the tower at Conisburgh 
and other Norman buildings. There is considerable 
resemblance between it and the keep of the castle at 
Richmond, which was certainly erected later than the 
Conquest. 

The principle upon which the keep at Conisburgh is 
constructed is peculiar. Let the reader imagine a hollow 
cylinder of stone, with a projecting base. Let him 
imagine this cylinder strengthened by perpendicular 
buttresses to give it support. Let him imagine a 
circular wall built within to support the floor of the 
upper storey, and another wall within that to support 
the floor of the storey below, and he will form some 
general idea of the whole arrangement. It will be thus 
seen that each storey is smaller, by the thickness of a 
wall, than the one above. A staircase, now broken 
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down, gave access to the building. It is at present 
reached by a flight of almost perpendicular steps. These 
stairs, which enter about the centre of the building, 
conduct to another staircase within the shell of the wall, 
which land the visitor on the third storey. The apart- 
ment so gained is about 24 feet in diameter, and was the 
reception room of the tower. It was finished with a 
handsome circular fire-place, apparently of more recent 
-construction than the rest of the building. It had also 
a small apartment connected with it, formed out of the 
wall, probably a sitting-room. An opening in the floor 
served apparently to give both light and access to the 
room below, and a similar opening in that room gave 
.access to another, level with the base of the building, 
and which has been supposed to be the dungeon. 
Returning to the reception-room, a flight of steps, placed 
also in the wall, leads to the chambers above. The first 
is about two feet wider than the reception-room, and 
constituted perhaps the sitting apartment of the ladies 
of the family. A hexagonal room opens from it, built 
in one of the buttresses, and was a chapel with a small 
oratory attached; and another staircase conducts from it 
to an upper apartment, now roofless and broken down, 
which may be supposed the guard-room, from which 
entrance was gained to six sleeping chambers formed in 
the summits of the six projecting buttresses. 

A gentleman,* who has paid considerable attention in 
earlier life to the subject of Ancient Military Archi- 
tecture, and to whom we are indebted for a work on the 
fortifications of Roman York, has most politely favoured 
the author with an account of researches made by him 
on the spot, under permission of the late Duke of Leeds, 
and extending over several days. At that time the 
ruins were in a most dilapidated condition ; much worse 
than at present. His investigations discovered that the 
abrupt and almost precipitous staircase which Scott 

• H. F. Lockwood, Esq. 
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regarded as illustrating "the rude simplicity of the 
early times in which it was erected," was no original 
part of the structure, but has been added in. subsequent 
times.* By turning up the earth he found parts of the 
original staircase, and part of the door- way itself. He 
also directed diggings in what has been regarded as the 
dungeon, and caused the floor to be cleared out till the 
water came welling up from beneath ; proving thus the 
purpose which this part of the building originally 
ftdfilled. Some objects of curiosity were here discovered ; 
— a salt-cellar (nvetted) of an early date ; a stylus, 
like that used by the Romans ; a ring ; and a coin of 
Edward II. His researches established the fact, that 
the tower was once considerably taller than it now is,, 
though he could discover no traces of a roof; the light 
timber of which the covering was originally composed 
having either perished from age, or from the effect of 
fire. In the upper part of the tower, however, he found 
the remains of an oven ; also of a grill used either for 
cooking food, or more probably for heating metal for 
the defence of the 'fortress ; whilst, near the entrance 
below, he found a considerable quantity of melted lead, 
which appeared to have been poured down from the 
summit. In the area within the outer walls the base of 
a stone cross was discovered, and a large leaden pipe, in 
a direct line from the village well to the moat, through 
which the fosse was evidently anciently supplied with 
water. 

Besides the entrance already mentioned, there was- 
a sally-port passing through the thickness of the outer 

* " The entrance is by a large door, twelve or more feet from the- 
ground, according to the usual plan; its massive square lintel is 
surmounted by a semi-circular strengthening arch. The door is on 
the south side ; the steps leading up to it are of modern date, and the 
means of access were probably of wood, and capable of removal. It 
may be observed, however, that at the foot of the present steps, and 
more towards the corner, formed by the junction of the boundary wall, 
there are traces of circular foundations." A. Milward, in Archaeological 
Journal, V.Y. 
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wall, and giving access from without. The construction 
of the keep shews that at the time of its erection the 
use of chimneys was familiar. 

The names of the Earls of Warren, to whom, by 
grant of the Conqueror, the Castle of Conisburgh 
anciently belonged, occur frequently in the pages of 
English history, and some instances will be mentioned 
in these pages. The family is commemorated in one of 
the windows of York Cathedral ; and William, Earl of 
Warren, was one of the Donors to the Monastery of 
St. Mary's. 

One of the most interesting events which marked the 
reign of the Conqueror, was the great territorial inquest 
made, in order to enable the monarch to levy contribu- 
tions on his subjects, the result of which is recorded in 
Domesday Book. That volume makes no returns north- 
ward of York, that is, in the present counties of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Lancashire. " Perhaps the lands in this district, cruelly 
devastated on two separate occasions, were not deemed 
valuable enough, — or fixedly appropriated enough, to 
make their survey useful, or even practicable ; perhaps, 
too, the Norman commissioners feared, lest, if they 
extended their inquiries into the towns of Northumbria, 
the Saxon words, which had been the signal for the 
massacre of bishop Yaulchier and his hundred men, 
might sound in their ears also." * 



* Thierry, Norman Conquest. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MONASTIC MAGNIFICENCE. 

AJ>. 1089 TO AJ>. 1100. 

" Thou would'st haTe thought some fairy*! hand 
Twixt poplars straight the osier wand 

In many a freakish knot, had twined ; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone." 

Scott. 

The grounds of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society 
constitute one of the most distinguished ornaments of 
modern York. From the beautiful new bridge now 
spanning the Ouse at Lendal Tower, where may 
lie seen a collection of mediaeval structures not to 
be surpassed, — the City walls, the Guildhall, the water 
towers, and the stately Minster itself, — these grounds, 
gently sloping towards the river, appear to great 
advantage. They inclose no inconsiderable portion of 
the ancient Roman walls, large remnants of St. Leo- 
nard's Hospital, and the shattered ruins of what was 
once the most noted of York's wonders, the magnificent 
Abbey of St. Mary's. Till these groundswere thus appro- 
priated, they were a disgrace to the city. Little regarded 
as the remnants of a once noble work of art, but only 
as a quarry which might be used for any passing 
purpose, — the elaborate and delicate architecture was 
carted off by undiscerning hands for all miscellaneous 
uses. After the dissolution, the most available portions 
were employed to construct the King's Manor-house 
(now the Scnool for the Blind), which was erected upon 
a part of the estate. When, in 1701, York Castle 
needed repairs, another raid was made; in 1705 the 
Church of St. Olave was restored from the ruins ; and, 
during the reign of George L, a grant of building 
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materials for three years was made at the expense of the 
abbey grounds, in order to renew Beverley Minster 
(then in great decay). After this wholesale destruction 
had been perpetrated, the grounds were left in a state 
of woful neglect and dilapidation. A rough pathway 
crossed the area; every one who desired to construct " a 
rockery," supplied himself from the spot ; and a kiln 
was actually erected to burn the stones into lime. We 
may form some notion of the extent of the original 
building from the fact that anything has survived such 
barbarous treatment, and however exasperated we may be 
at the anti-aesthetic barbarism of the inhabitants of 
York in the 18th century, we must be grateful that 
their successors have proved themselves, in the 19th, 
the worthy conservators of what survives from the 
taste, if not the piety, of preceding generations. 

The grounds of the Philosophical Society are, as we 
have intimated, only a part of those once belonging to 
St. Mary's (given by the Crown,) with some additions 
(the gift of the corporation). To restore the area of the 
ancient abbey, we must extend the present enclosure to 
Bootham bar, near which was an entrance, and detach 
the Soman wall, St. Leonard's Hospital, and a portion 
of land contiguous to Lendal. The principal entrance 
to St. Mary's was by the gate near the Church of 
St.*01ave. The abbey was thus, it will be seen, close 
beneath the city walls, and was most commodiously 
and agreeably situated, with that eye to effect which so 
often directed the choice of monastic founders. 

It appears from Leland, that, before the Conquest, 
the spot was employed for scrapings and rubbish, and 
that malefactors were here executed. The part now 
called Almery Garth, without the abbey walls, became 
afterwards an attachment of the institution. It derives 
its name from the cattle (to a large extent the gift of 
individuals as alms) which were kept here for the use of 
the inmates. Here also were the fishponds, usually 
forming part of the apparatus of similar establishments. 
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We have already mentioned the monastery of Gral- 
manho, and the interment therein of Siward, Earl of 
Northumberland,* a man whose memory has received 
little justice. It is probable that he only completed the 
church and its adjoining cloister; and that at the 
period of his death, the previous desolations of the 
Danes had rendered monastic life almost impossible. 

When Hugh d'Abrincis, Earl of Chester, was 
invested by the Conqueror with the possessions of 
Siward and his son Waltheof, which included the manor 
of Streonshalh, the place was known by the name of 
Priestby, and its later name ( White-by) seems to be de- 
rived from the white or new buildings which were erected 
near the ruined monastery. William de Perci, pro- 
genitor of the family of Northumberland, held the lancta 
as a fief. The restoration of the abbey took place in 
1074. Grieved at the desolations committed by the 
Danes on the monastic establishments of the North, 
three monks came from the abbey of Evesham to 
attempt their reconstruction. Their names were — 
Aldwin, prior of Winchelcombe, Elfwine, a deacon, 
and Stephen Reinfred, once a soldier under De Perci, 
then a monk. These brethren travelled on foot, accom- 
panied by an ass to carry their appurtenances. They 
visited York and Newcastle, and afterwards Jarrow, 
They found this place a heap of ruins. They could 
obtain only scant accommodation, and they lived on 
alms. Reinfred afterwards found his way to Streon- 
shalh, now the property of his former commander, 
who granted him the ruins, with 240 acres of land. 

• Rev. C. Wellbeloved says — " The monastery of St. Mary and the 
monastery Galmanho were the same ; the former appellation denoting 
the patron saint to whom it was dedicated ; the latter, the place in 
which it was situated." It is twice mentioned in Hoveden under the name 
Galmon, which (galga) was the Saxon name of the gallows. Galman- 
heme, meant Gallows-tree-hill. During the time of the Saxons, York 
possessed a well-regulated monastery, the place of the education of 
Alcuin, in which the reading of the Scriptures was most sedulously 
taught. It was destroyed by the Danes. 
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The abbey was rebuilt in a very humble manner, and 
the tombs of Oswy, Elfleda, and Caedmon were restored. 
It was a century later before the present imposing 
structure arose. 

It will be convenient for us, whilst engaged on the 
top ic, to anticipate the order of time. The now ruined 
Whitby Abbey was not completed till the early part of 
the reign of the first Henry ; a period when simple and 
natural grace stood instead of the more elaborate orna- 
mentation of later times. The form of the church was- 
cruciform, and a tower originally stood over the point of 
intersection. This tower constituted a noble land-mark, 
conspicuous from the sea as well as from all the adjacent 
country. The western front of the abbey must have 
been extremely grand, and was of the later style of 
Perpendicular Gothic. But the northern front is now 
the most conspicuous portion of the ruins. The church 
was formerly surrounded by a large mass of conventual 
buildings, most of which have disappeared. The abbot 
possessed large powers. He could confer knighthood, 
and try prisoners, his being the Manorial Court of the 
district ; and to him belonged the market and port tolls. 
He had the power to use the ordeal of heated iron over 
which the criminal was to walk barefoot — if he traversed 
it unhurt, he was pronounced innocent ; and the ordeal 
by water, where, if the offender sank, he was pro- 
claimed guilty. The abbey was richly endowed, and 
a book was kept on the High Altar, in which all bene- 
factions were recorded. 

Few architectural structures can vie with Whitby 
Abbey. "The admirable manner in which the but- 
tresses at the east end, the octagonal buttresses of the 
north transept, and the clusters of cylinders between 
the windows unite the several stages of the building into 
one whole, and carry the eye upward till it rests upon, 
their graceful termination by octagonal pinnacles, is 
worthy of remark, whilst the profusion of dog-toothed 
ornament gives a delicacy and lace-like effect to it. The 
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triforium is of very beautiful design; a deep circular 
arch, formed by a profuse succession of mouldings 
relieved and enriched by the dog-toothed ornament, 
embraces a graceful subdivision of pointed arches and 
quatre-feuille spandrils, supported on clustered columns, 
as are also the north transept windows, which are 
deeply embayed within the walls ; and their archivolts, 
supported by clusters of cylinders with foliated capitals, 
relieved by hollows filled with delicately carved bosses, 
must have formed magnificent frames to the stained 
glass, and produced an effect, when illuminated by the 
setting sun, truly magical."* 

To return. Among the monks of the Abbey of 
Whitby (for by this name it now began to be known), 
was one whose ambition and turbulence (if his conduct 
has been rightly interpreted) became dangerous to the 
authority of the Prior, f His behaviour, whatever it 
was, at length aroused the indignation of William de 
Perci, and he was expelled from the Priory. For a 
time he took refuge at Lastingham, where was an old 
abbey belonging to the King, and of this he was 
appointed the superior. But the enmity of William de 
Perci followed him, and this hostility, together with the 
attacks of pirates, compelled him to leave his refuge. 
Leland has preserved, in his old English, some of this 
monk's autobiography : — 

"About this time I became intimately acquainted 
with a certain Earl called Alan, of a most noble family, 
being the son of Eudo, Earl of Britain, who, com- 
miserating our condition, gave us a church near the 
city of York, dedicated to St. Olave, with four acres 
adjoining, to build offices on. And having obtained 
licence from the King, he kindly persuaded us to come 
thither and make it the seat of our abbey. But 

* Churton's Monastic rains of Yorkshire. 

+ Beinfred was soon after this time accidentally killed by the falling 
of a beam, and was buried at Hackness. 
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Thomas, Archbishop of York,* claimed the ground 
given us by Alan to belong of right to him." 

The contest for the possession of this land seems to 
have been pretty severe. In the days of Hildebrand, 
and long after, the Romish ecclesiastics were in no 
mood to relinquish their rights. Even William I. 
scarcely durst provoke the power which had not only 
set him on his tnrone, but. which was capable of doing 
him great injury. After the dispute had become a suit 
at law, the King was, therefore, compelled to promise 
the archbishop an equivalent, and the preparations for 
the monastery went on. 

But the Conqueror's reign of treachery and severity 
drew to its close. He who had been " so stern and hot 
that no man durst gainsay his will;" "who took 
money by right and unright;" "who loved the tall 
deer as if he were their father," and who " was so stern 
that he recked not the hatred of all," died, and died 
miserably (a.d. 1087) : for though conscience may not 
find time, during a very busy life, to speak out, it will 
often make itself heard, even by the boldest, amidst 
the retirement and quiet of a death-bed. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, the Red William (so called from his 
complexion) ; heir to his father's boldness, not his 
talent, and the self-constituted successor to his 
dominions, "loathed by nearly all his people, and 
odious to God." 

In the second year of his reign Rufus visited York, 
with a large retinue of nobles. The new fraternity of 
St. Olave's represented to him that their plans were 
greatlv circumscribed for want of an adequate area. 
The King made accordingly large presents of lands and 
revenues to the new abbey. Alan, of Richmond, did 
the same ; whilst, to put the new institution under the 
royal protection, the whole advowson was placed in the 
King's hands. 

* Previously Canon of Bayeux. 
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The foundation stone of this new edifice was laid 
(a.d. 1089) by the hands of the King himself, and was 
almost his only good deed. Instead of preserving the 
name of its original patron saint, it was now dedicated, 
like all Benedictine establishments, to St. Mary, by 
whose name it was afterwards called. 

The royal patronage given to the projected abbey 
seems to have excited envious feelings upon the part of 
the archbishop. Perhaps he had not received the com- 
pensation which the Conqueror had promised him. At all 
events, he renewed his legal suit; and at a Council held 
at Gloucester, it was resolved that he should receive 
the Church of St. Stephen, in York (now forgotten), 
together with other property to be yielded to him by 
Stephen, the prior. 

This new institution was founded upon the rules of 
St. Benedict ; an order which had been much patronized 
by Archbishop Wilfred, though it was not thoroughly 
established till after the Conquest. It became the aris- 
tocratic order of religious houses, and most of the 
richest monasteries belonged to it. The Benedictine 
order embraced several branches; among others, the 
Cistercians, Carthusians, and Premonstratensians, whose 
discipline differed. The dress was black serge, covered 
over with a gown and hood of the same, and a 
scapulary. From this dress the Benedictines were 
usually called Black monks. 

The privileges and immunities of the establishment at 
York were very great. It was exempt from all regal 
exactions ; " quit of all pleas and quarrels for murder, 
larceny," &c. ; not liable to be called upon for public 
works, castles, bridges, parks, &c. ; entitled to claim 
protection in case of assault; and not liable to do 
service in county courts, wapentakes, and hundreds. In 
cases of complaint against the men of St. Mary's, the 
abbot was to be the judge. To these privileges were 
given, by the charter of William, " Sok, sak, tol, tern, 
infangthef and utfangthef." There was afterwards 
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added the advantage that, whenever Yorkshire should 
serve the King in war, St. Mary's, like St. Peter's, 
York, and St. John's, Beverley, should carry a standard 
into the field. The monastery had the privilege of 
electing its own abbot, who was mitred, had a seat in 
Parliament, and was called " My Lord." The state in 
which he appeared was little inferior to that of the 
archbishop, and he had many country seats, of which 
Deighton and Overton were the chief. The abbot's 
London residence was near St. Paul's Wharf. The 
abbot had also a seat at Beninffburgh, well stocked 
with game. That the value of this game was under- 
stood, appears from the following letter from William 
Lever, after his translation from York to Durham, 
August 22, 1503 :— 

" My pleasure is, in so much I had this year none 
venison out of my parks, now I will appoint out of 
Aukdale two bucks of the best, and out of Wolsingham, 
two in likewise, and from Stanhop three, and they all 
to be at York with me upon Monday next, one time of 
that day ; except that one of the best of them shall be 
left with my cousin, Ralph Neville, at Thornton Briggs. 
Then my mind is, that my brother, the Prior of 
Duresne, and his brethern, have one other where you 
think best, and then yourself, and John Eackett to 
have one in likewise, to make you merry. Thus 
Dominus vobiscum." 

The first priory of St. Mary's was destroyed in a 
destructive general conflagration which occurred at York 
during the reign of Stephen. The abbey was begun to 
be rebuilt, in its latest form a.d. 1270. Before this 
time the peculiar immunities granted to it and pro- 
bably the haughty spirit manifested by its residents, led 
to continual heartburnings between them and the citizens 
of York ; and just before the fire, the assaults had pro- 
ceeded so far as continually to threaten the monks with 
personal violence. In 1262, the citizens slew several of 
their men and burned their houses. Simon, the prior, 
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bought peace at the price of a hundred pounds; hut 
terrified at his danger, he abandoned his monastery, and 
did not return till peace was restored. 

For the sake of unity, we again anticipate : — 
The re-erection of St. Mary's Abbey took place while 
Simon de Warwick presided ; and the foundation was 
laid by him, sitting in state, and surrounded by the whole 
fraternity. This abbot was still living when, twenty- 
two years after, the abbey was completed. Little more 
than the ruins of the church remains to attest the mag- 
nificence of this structure : all that is preserved of it are 
eight pointed windows of the highest finish with corree- 
ponding adornments, and part of the western entrance. 
The church is remarkable for the great length of the 
choir, and must have once been surprisingly beautiful. 
The ornaments about the western door are unique. 
Between every column is represented the shoot of a 
vine, expanding above, so as to form, with the head of 
the column, a graceful capital. The erection exhibits 
the full maturity of the ecclesiastical style ; its sym- 
metry, its variety, and its poetical sensibility. 

The wall of the abbey was very strongly constructed; 
and on the inside of that part of it nearest to the city, 
ran a wooden gallery for its defence. St. Mary's tower, 
on the north-east side, was the place in which were de- 
posited all the archives of the northern monasteries after 
the dissolution. These were blown up in the siege of 
York, 1644, but not before many of them had been 
transcribed. The endowments of St. Mary's were very 
great ; the clear annual rental being £1,650 0s. 7£d. — 
a very large sum in the time of Henry VIII. The 
monastery then comprehended fifty monks, who, with 
the usual number of servants, must have composed a 
household of not less than two hundred persons. After 
the dissolution the property was reserved by the crown. 
As a cathedral already existed, and as the old church of 
St. Olave was all that was required for parochial pur- 
poses, the magnificent church of St. Mary was not 
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spared, though its architectural beauties entitled it to 
respect. 

The fortunate transfer of the ruins to the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society has led to the uncovering of many 
of the ancient foundations, and has prompted more accu- 
rate conjectures as to the details of the original build- 
ings. Remnants of the Quadrangle, the Chapter-house, 
the Refectory, the Cloister or Ambulatory, ha?e been 
successively disinterred, and some articles found on the 
spot form part of the Museum, now happily planted on the 
site of the former abbey. These antiquities are to be seen 
in the Hospitium, a building occupying the lower part 
of the grounds near the river. It is somewhat doubtful 
to what uses this building, now restored, was anciently 
applied. As it stood near to the river entrance, the re- 
mains of which are yet picturesquely visible, it is con- 
jectured that it was a house of accommodation for such 
visitors as were not admitted within the apartments of 
the abbey, and that the lower part served as a refectory, 
and the upper as a dormitory. The apartments of the 
gate-keeper were in the gateway : it was perhaps his 
business to show hospitality to the strangers received 
into the Hospitium. 

"We return, however, to the reign of William II., by 
whom the foundations of this abbey were laid. In the 
year 1091, whilst the king was in Normandy, Malcolm, 
Bang of Scotland (the Malcolm who destroyed and suc- 
ceeded Macbeth), took occasion of his absence to make 
a foray across the border. William, returning, marched 
against him, but before he could reach Scotland he lost 
a large part of his army by hunger and cold. Rufus 
and Malcolm met near Leeds, and a short-lived peace 
was made between them. Two years after (a.d. 1093), 
Malcolm came to Gloucester for the purpose of a con- 
ference with Rufus; but the English king, with a 
haughtiness which must have been insufferable, refused 
even to see him. Stung by this and other insults, Mal- 
colm collected an army and invaded Northumberland, 
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intending to take the castle of Alnwick from the Eng- 
lish. Here, however, both he and his son Edward were 
slain. Such events as these must have led to many 
movements (though unrecorded) in this large county 
and its metropolis. These regions appear not to have 
been better affected to Rufus than was the rest of his 
kingdom. For we find that Robert de Mowbray, Earl 
of Northumbria, was plotting to deprive the king "both 
of his crown and life," and that Rufus, with a large 
army, besieged him in his patrimonial castle at Tyne- 
mouth, which he took ; erecting in Bamborough another 
fortress, to which he gave the name of " Malvoisin." 

St. Mary's was by no means the only monastery in 
York. The Hospital of St. Leonard was " one of the 
most ancient and noble foundations of the kind in 
Britain."* It received various royal and other endow- 
ments, until it became the richest of the northern 
monasteries. It was afterwards rebuilt by Stephen. 
In addition, were the Austin Friars, placed between 
St. Leonard's and the Common Hall; the Domi- 
nican Friars, founded by Henry III ; the Priory of 
the Holy Trinity (Benedictine), extending from the 
walls to Trinity Lane ; the Minor Friars ; the Nunnery 
of St. Clement ; the Gilbertine Monks, &c. (Some of 
these were formed at subsequent periods, but there is 
an advantage in grouping them together.) 

The present church of St.' Mary's, Nunmonkton, 
belonged also once to a Benedictine Priory, and a 
daughter of King Stephen appears to have been a nun 
in it. In 1397, under the administration of Margaret 
Fairfax,! it stood in no good repute. 

* Drake. + See Archaeological Journal, v. 3. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARD. 

A.D. 1100 TO A.D. 1138. 

" Take heed 
How you awake our sleeping sword of war ; 
We charge you in the name of God, take heed, 
For never two such kingdoms did contend 
Without much fall of blood." 

Shakspeee. 

Before we relate an event so conspicuous in the history 
of Yorkshire as that which is indicated by the title of 
this chapter, it may be well to refer to one or two events, 
which, as associated with these northern parts, belonged 
to the reign of Henry I. (Beauclerk), who, it will be 
remembered, was by birth a Torkshireman. 

That reign had not advanced far before passing eyes 
rested with wonder on the advance of a building which 
must in those days have been a marvel, and which still 
presents many points of great interest to the artist and 
the topographer. 

1 There is nothing for which the East Riding of York- 
shire is more remarkable than the Priory of Bridlington. 
Situated not far from Flamborough Head, near to a bay 
which is the delight of all eyes, in the midst of luxu- 
riant country, within about a mile of the sea, this erec- 
tion marks the period when, though the fear of piratical 
invasion had begun to abate, it was not vet safe to 
approach the shore too closely. Though of an earlier 
date than most erections of its kind, it has, even from 
a distance, an air of imposing magnificence. A deep 
blackness which tells of a thousand successive storms 
envelops the old church with a hue almost mysterious. 
This priory was founded in 1106 by a nephew of the 
Conqueror, for canons of the Augustinian order. Of this 
Walter de Gaunt we know little ; but many iron men 

l2 
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of that age endeavoured to redeem a sinful life by pro- 
moting similar endowments ; and we are not informed 
whether the motive to this foundation was piety or 
remorse. Modern churchwardens have done their part 
to destroy the simplicity and dignity of the original 
edifice ; yet still it stands 

" In shape and gesture proudly eminent." 

The building has received many additions. Those who 
would look for its original guise must visit its northern 
side, where an ancient entrance displays the simple 
and pointed style of its period to the utmost advantage. 
The western ttont, which first meets the view of the 
spectator, is profusely and most elegantly ornamented. 
The windows of the church are very large, and occur at 
comparatively small intervals. They pour a flood of 
light into the building. The whole ruin presents traces 
of an original building of singular beauty, but defaced 
and destroyed by rough and cruel hands, well chosen 
for the work on which they were employed. The area 
upon which the church now stands was approached by 
a gateway, still remaining : an appropriate entrance to 
so noble a structure. A wide arch constitutes the car- 
riage-way ; a narrower one admits foot-passengers. The 
roof of the gateway is vaulted, and on each side of the 
entrance is a dark apartment called the "Kilcote," once 
used for the incarceration of prisoners, and evidently 
shewing that the monks, whatever their professions of 
mercy, were by no means compassionate towards those 
who fell into their hands. The church anciently con- 
tained " Saynt John of Brydlyngton shrine, in a fayre 
ohappel on highe, having on ayther syde a stayre of 
stone for to goo and to cume by."* When, in 1154, 
the abbey of Whitby was plundered by the Danes, the 
priory of Bridlington was fortified, so as not to be 
liable to be taken by surprise. 

* Leland. 
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Even the grandeur of monastic life, however, was 
not without its inconveniences. In the days of Inno- 
cent III. the canons of Bridlington complained to that 
Pope of the Archdeacon of Richmond, that when he 
travelled, and took their house in his way, he was 
accompanied by ninety-seven horses, twenty-one dogs, 
and three hawks, and made such havoc of their provi- 
sions as to distress them long afterwards. The Pope, 
therefore, restricted him to the allowance of the Council 
of Lateran, viz., for an archdeacon, seven horses 
only. 

The period of the erection of Bridlington Priory 
was far from being one of either civil or ecclesiastical 
calm. We have not much information respecting the 

general events which occurred at this time in the North, 
ut we read in the pages of Roger of Hoveden, that 
Robert de, Belesme, a nobleman of great influence in 
Normandy, fortified against Henry not only the castles 
of Shrewsbury and Arundel but the fortress of Tickhill 
also. The king resolved, by active measures, to break 
down this insurrection, and whilst he himself took the 
field in other directions, he left Robert, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, to reduce Tickhill. Success attended these opera- 
tions ; all the castles were surrendered, and Robert de 
Belesme was expelled from the realm. 

A name now appears upon the page of Yorkshire 
history, which from this time became very prominent 
in all the greater movements of the North — that of Arch- 
bishop Thurstan. He had been canon of St. Paul's and 
chaplain to the king. But as he refused to profess sub- 
jection to the Archbishop of Canterbury, that prelate 
declined to consecrate him when nominated by Henry 
to the see of York. The old disputes between Canter- 
bury and York were revived, and Thurstan, like 
"Wilfred, went to Rome to engage the Pope on his side. 
But, though Thurstan was thus befriended, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was resolute, and the see remained 
for a long time vacant. 
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About this time a general Council was summoned 
to meet at Rheims. Thurstan obtained leave from 
the king to attend it, upon condition that he should 
not receive consecration out of the kingdom. This 
Thurstan promised, but broke his pledge. Stephen was 
much offended, and for five years would not allow 
Thurstan to return. It required all the adroitness of 
the Pope, at a conference held at Gisors, to mediate a 
peace. Thurstan seems never to have promised subjec- 
tion to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

This Council* (a.d. 1119) is memorable as having 
promulgated the decree that the induction of eccle- 
siastical persons should not be made by lay hands; 
pronouncing thus a fiat* upon a constitutional question 
which long afterwards troubled monarchs, priests, and 
people, — the question of Investitures. The re- 
fusal of the Emperor Henry to concede this question 
led him into all the royal sorrows of an excommunica- 
tion. We shall shortly see the re-appearance of this 
contest. 

The Emperor Henry hadmarried Matilda, or Maud, the 
daughter of England s Henry I. The melancholy ship- 
wreck in which Prince William and the flower of Eng- 
land's nobility perished, had deprived our Henry of the 
only male heir to the throne, and he was desirous, before 
his death, that fealty should be sworn to his daughter 
(whose imperial husband had died, and who had after- 
wards married Geoflrey Plantagenet), as his successor, t 
The King of Scotland (David I.), and Stephen, Earl of 
Blois, the king's nephew, had taken this oath. Henry, 
after a disquieted reign, in the course of which he dis- 
played many of the highest qualities which can adorn a 
sovereign, died at the age of 67 (a.d. 1135). 

* Drake has fallen into the error of asserting that this Council 
of Rheims was not held till 1148. There were several councils held 
in that city. 

+ Matilda's mother was daughter of Malcolm, King of Scotland, and 
a descendant of Edward the Confessor. 
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The death of Henry threw the realm of England 
into confusion. Stephen, the second son of Adela, 
daughter of the Conqueror, by her husband the Earl 
of xtlois, had no pretext of hereditary right to the 
throne in the presence of Matilda and ner three sons, 
and of his own elder brother. But Stephen was 
prompt and bold ; and as he possessed many of those 
qualities which give a great man popularity with the 
people, he resolved to add to them the fact of possession 
also. By adopting this course he became a perjured 
usurper, whose success was mainly owing to the dislike 
of the people to a woman's rule : an evil when the 
monarchy is absolute, probably a high benefit when it 
is constitutional. During Stephen's days all was 
anarchy and confusion. Men entrenched themselves in 
their strong castles, and defied the regal power. All 
kinds of lawless and tyrannical acts were performed ; 
and whereas, during the life-time of the Conqueror, all 
police laws had been sternly enforced, authority was 
now at an end. The tastles were held by those who 
defied all rule. " They seized/' says the Saxon Chroni- 
cle, "those whom they supposed to have any goods, 
men and labouring women, threw them into prison for 
their gold and silver, and inflicted on them unutterable 
tortures. Some they hanged up by the feet, and 
smoked with foul smoke ; some by the thumbs or the 
beard, and hung coats of mail on their feet. They put 
them into dungeons, with adders, and toads, and snakes ; 
— many thousands were worn out by hunger. This 
lasted the nineteen years while Stephen was King, and it 
grew continually worse and worse. They burned all 
fiie towns ; — thou mightest go a day's journey and not 
find a man sitting in a town, nor an acre of land tilled. 
Wretched men starved of hunger ; to till the ground 
was to plough the sea." " Did Christ sleep, and His 
.apostles ?" 

At the beginning of Stephen's reign, the crown of 
■Scotland was held by David I. (uncle of the Empress 
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Matilda), a worthy and able prince. This King warmly 
espoused the cause of his niece against the usurper 
Stephen, and resolved to invade England, and do battle 
for her rights. The forces which he collected were most 
miscellaneous; they were various in habit and in 
speech ; they had little common sympathy, and were 
marked by a ferocity then characteristic of the northern 
people which defied the authority of the King himself. 
A body of French or Normans was the only respectably 
attired portion of the troops. Some of the soldiers, 
called Gullowglasses, (Celts, from Galloway and the West 
of Scotland), were, like the ancient Britons, without 
defensive armour. The Highland Scots wore caps orna- 
mented with feathers of wild fowl, plaids, broadswords, 
and shields of light wood. With this army David 
marched into England, of which the river Tyne at that 
time constituted the northern boundary, if the tales 
told by Roger of Wendover be true, the excesses com- 
mitted by this invading army were barbarous ; infants 
were tossed upon the points of Soldiers' lances ; priests 
were slain at their altars, whilst their heads and the 
heads of their crucifixes were interchanged ; and the 
shrieks of women with the despairing groans of men 
constituted the accessories of the horrible scene. 

Stephen, in his turn, prepared to meet his relative 
with an army almost as ill-compacted as David's, while 
treachery lurked in every quarter of it. His first 
effort was to make peace with his antagonist, seeing 
that the uneasiness of his other subjects required im- 
mediate repression ; and he trusted that if he could 
quiet David for the time, leaving him in possession of 
the open districts of the North, but retaining the castles 
in his own hands, he could at some future time recover 
what he had lost. Intent upon this policy, he lingered 
long, unwilling to remove his army too far from the 
South. In this crisis, Thurstan, the Archbishop of York, 
stepped forward, and became a leader, as the clergy of ~ 
that day were not slow to be — even in war. He summoned 
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the northern barons and inflamed them against the 
foe. He pressed into this service all classes, all ages. 
Roger de Mowbray, a very youth, headed his father's 
vassals,, whilst Walter d'Espec, a veteran general, was 
entrusted with the chief command. William, Earl 
of Albemarle, William Piperel, and Gilbert de Laci 
were subalterns. The ensign of battle was such as an 
ecclesiastic would choose; it was a kind of carriage, in 
which was fixed a ship's mast ; whilst from it floated 
the banners of St. Cuthbert, St. John of Beverley, 
St. Peter of Durham, and St. Wilfred of Bipon. Above 
them was a pyx containing the consecrated wafer.* 
This banner gave its name to the conflict, which was 
called "the Battle of the Standard." It was con- 
spicuous among the English troops, whose courage it 
excited and sustained; and it was committed to the 
charge of picked men, who swore to die in defending 
it. Thurstan, who was aged, accompanied the army as 
far as Thirsk ; he then left it to the guidance of Walter 



* This is not the first appearance in history of a Standard, or 
Carroccio, as it is elsewhere termed. More than a hundred years 
previously the first and most famous of these cars had been devised by 
Heribert, Archbishop of Milan, for the insurgent Lombards, in their 
war with Conrad the Salic. It was very similar to that of the English 
army in 1138 — a four-wheeled car, drawn by eight oxen, surmounted 
by a crucifix and banners, and having round the base a platform 
occupied by picked men, trumpeters, and priests. This Carroccio was 
destroyed by Frederic Barbarossa, in the battle of Cassano, to the 
great vexation of the Milanese. See Sismondi, Bep. Ital. I., c. vi., p. 
381. There is a plate of it in Grcevii Thesaurus, vol. iii. 

To trace the connection between the Carroccio of Lombardy and the 
Standard of English history is not very difficult. Thurstan had spent 
half his life abroad, and had visited Borne. Of the Normans who 
obeyed his summons, some had been engaged in the invasion of 
Naples, and others had relatives among the conquerors of Southern 
Italy. On the field of battle they were expressly reminded of their 
victories in " Apulia." So renowned and successful an expedient as 
the Milanese car would thus readily occur to them as the best 
means of inflaming the courage of a tumultuous and ill-disciplined 
host. 
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d'Espec, and the Bishop of the Orkneys.* Before he 
retired he addressed to the soldiery encouraging and 
stimulating words, and promised absolution to all who 
should fall in battle. 

The two armies met at Alverton, now Northallerton. 
Part of the Scottish troops arrived on the field from 
Clitheroe, in Lancashire, having gained a victory over 
some English troops ; an advantage by which they were 
not a little elated. 

The battle-field is on Cuton Moor, about three miles 
from Northallerton, on the great North Road, and it 
may be identified by a farm-house, nearly surrounded 
by trees, which bears the. name of Standard Hill. At 
tne time of the battle it was a common ; it is now 
enclosed. The elevation commands an extensive view 
of the surrounding country. 

It is related that, before the struggle began, Bobert 
de Bruce, a Norman baron, who held land both in 
Scotland and in England, was sent to David to 
endeavour to negociate a peace. He represented to 
that King that English armies had often fought for 
Scotland ; and remonstrated with him on his invasion, 
and on the ferocious acts of his soldiers. When he 
could not succeed in inducing the invader to withdraw, 
he resigned into David's hands all his Scottish estates, 
and concluded by declaring himself his enemy. The 
two warriors parted in tears. 

It had been David's purpose that his archers should 
begin the battle. But the Galwegians, flushed with 
their recent victory, resolved to be first in the field. 
" I wear no armour," said one of these chiefs, " yet I 
will advance farther to-morrow than those who are 
sheathed in steel." Alan de Perci, on the part of the 
Scottish archers, declared that this was more than the 

* The Archbishop, a strenuous asserter of the precedence of York 
over Canterbury, died at Pontefract, in the following year. During 
his archiepiscopate, the Cathedral of York was again burned — though, 
it would appear, not to any very serious extent. 
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speaker could make good, and a dispute began. David 
could only put an end to it by yielding to bis Galwe- 
gians tbe foremost place they claimed. 

On the morning of the 22nd August, 1138, the 
celebrated "Battle of the Standard" was fought. 
Before its commencement, the venerable Thurstan sent 
his benediction by the Bishop of the Orkneys, and the 
English swore to conquer or die. These were the 
bishop's words — " I therefore, in the place of the arch- 
bishop, do absolve whomever of you shall fall fighting, 
from all punishment of sins, in the name of the Father, 
whose creatures they have so shamefully and horribly 
slain ; of the Son, whose altars they have polluted; and 
of the Holy Ghost, whose inspired ones, in their frenzy, 
they have slaughtered." The whole army set up the 
cry — "Amen, Amen." After this the Baron Walter 
mounted the Standard, and addressed the troops. At 
the close of his harangue, he said, " I swear on this 
field to be victorious or to die." "So swear we all," 
was the response of the bold barons. 

The Scotch were formed into three lines/ the foremost 
of which, the Galwegians, rushed forward and com- 
menced the conflict, with the frantic cry of " Albanig, 
Albanig,"* throwing themselves madly on the English 
mailed knights, whom their impetuosity shook for the 
moment. But naked men could make little real 
resistance against English bows and arrows, which were 
immediately brought to bear on them ; — and the Gal- 
wegians gave way, the archers crying out in scorn, 
" Eyrick, Eyrick," (you are but Irish.) " You might 
see," says Aylred, "a Gallowglass fighting, covered 
with arrows like quills upon the porcupine, till he fell 
beneath a number of wounds." The onset of Prince 
Henry, son of David, with his body of men-at-arms, 
dispersed the English, and permitted the Galwegians to 

* In allusion to their claim *o be regarded as the descendants of the 
race of Albyn. 
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rally. Just at this juncture, there flew through the 
field a report that David was killed ; a fatal rumour, 
for it was he alone who held together such discordant 
elements. To contradict it, the Scottish ifing took off 
his helmet, and rode from rank to rank. But it was 
too late. The King's own troops dropped away from 
him, till at last he was left almost alone. Prince 
Henry at this moment, with his troop of cavalry — the 
only body of horse in the field — made a dashing and 
spirited charge, which for a moment shook the English 
ranks, but which, unsustained as it was, did nothing to 
turn the general course of events. The battle was lost ! 

It is said that 11,000 Scots* perished on the battle- 
field, besides those who were slain in their retreat. On 
the English side the loss was comparatively inconsider- 
able. One of the green lanes to the north of the 
battle-field bears, to this day, the name of " Scot-pit- 
lane ;" and Roger Gale tells us that in his day the pits 
themselves were visible. 

One or two events of the period may be mentioned 
before we conclude this chapter. 

The proprietorship of Bingley was now (1120), in 
the hands of Paganell, who founded the priory of Drax. 
He was succeeded by the Gaunts, one of whom obtained 
a market from King John. In after times, a castle was 
built here, the memory of which still exists in the 
name "Bailey-hill." 

Adel (pronounced Addle), Ada's-hill, five miles from 
Leeds, (the Burgodurum of the Roman period, — of which 
many traces remain,) preserves a church of great 
antiquity, dedicated to St. John the Baptist. Its 
windows are small and imperfectly lighted, but its 
adornments are rich and venerable. "Here is, un- 
doubtedly," says Whitaker, " one of the most entire 
and beautiful specimens of ancient architecture now 
remaining in the kingdom." The date assigned to it 
is about the close of the eleventh century. 

* Roger of Wendover. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A CLUSTER OP YORKSHIRE ABBEYS. 

" And bade, in solitude's extremist bourn, 

Religion hallow the severe sojourn." 

Gray. 

We have already related that Walter d'Espec was one 
of the English commanders in the great Battle of the 
Standard. He was, at that time, Lord of Helmsley 
and its dependencies ; a rich and powerful man. It is 
related that his only son was a daring and courageous 
breaker-in of fierce norses. In riding rapidly one day 
towards Frithby, near Kirkham, his horse stumbled at 
a stone cross, and its rider was killed. The father, 
desolate at the loss of his heir (he had no other child), 
resolved to devote his property to founding monasteries, 
in honour of God, whom, by his brother's advice, he 
constituted his Heir. (a.d. 1121.) 

The first of the abbeys erected by the bereaved father 
was at Kirkham, on the site of a mansion before 
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existing. No traveller from York to Scarborough can 
have failed to notice the beautiful spot. The railway 
skirts the river Derwent on one side, and on the other 
are the ruins, with a fine swelling back-ground of hill 
and wood. A bridge of three arches gives access from 
the station to the remains of the priory. The present 
building is of the age of Edward I. The archway of 
entrance is peculiarly graceful. 

A second abbey, founded by the liberality of the 
same nobleman, possessed more magnificence. We 
speak of Bievaulx, from which proceeded a swarm, 
which founded a third abbey — that of Woburn, in 
Buckinghamshire. 

The order of Bievaulx was, like many others of the 
period, the Cistercian.* Its site was originally a desert 
waste, but industry and energy transformed it into 
beauty, and the structure which arose upon the spot 
(a.d. 1131) (perhaps in some imitation of the mother- 
establishment at Clugni) was extremely imposing. The 
church was dedicated to the Virgin. Owing to the 
nature of the ground, instead of standing east and west, 
it stands north and south. The JSorman part of this 
building has mainly perished ; what survives is early 
English, and, seen from the terrace, abundantly clothed 
as it is with ivy, and decorated with shrubs, it is ex- 
tremely beautiful. No Yorkshire ruin is more imposing. 

Walter d'Espec, the founder of the abbey, himself 
retired to it in his later days. Its third superior was 
Aylred, a pupil of St. Bernard, author of many 
treatises — "the Mirror of Charity ;" " Life of Edward 
the Confessor;" "the War of the Standard;" "Life 
of David, King of Scots ;" &c. He continued in his 
office till the close of a long life. 

* The Cistercian monks were a branch of the order of St. Benedict, 
founded nominally by Robert of Moleme, but really by Stephen 
Harding, its third abbot, an Englishman, canonized by the name of 
St. Etienne. St. Bernard, superior of the abbey at Cisteau, was head 
of the whole order, and from this place it derived its name. Much 
jealousy existed between the Cluniacs and the Cistercians. 
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Eievaulx seems to have met a more peaceful and 
tranquil fate than that which befel most monastic 
establishments. Though often called to be the umpire 
in others' quarrels, it appears to have had no disputes 
of its own. It had its share, however, in the miracu- 
lous agencies which the chroniclers relate with so much 
credulity and unction, as the following incident, re- 
corded of the time of its first prior, will shew. The 
narrator is no less a person than St. Bernard himself. 

When Malachi, Archbishop of Armagh, was visiting 
York, the prior of Kirkham waited upon him, com- 
mending himself to the archbishop's prayers. As 
Malachi had a considerable retinue, the prior, antici- 
pating his wants, offered for their accommodation the 
horse on which he rode. It was a sorry animal, a mere 
draught-horse ; but it was offered with such humility 
that the archbishop gladly accepted it, saying that he 
counted nothing of little worth which was offered with 
so much good-will. But what was strange was, that 
this horse, though at the first i^s paces were uncommonly 
rough, carried its rider by degrees more and more easily 
till it became the most pleasant ambler imaginable ; and, 
even more strange, the nag from grey turned to a 
pure white, which colour it retained during its life ! 

The abbot of Eievaulx was head of the Cistercians 
in England. 

Let us retrace a few steps in the history of the period. 

About the year 1121, William de Meschines and 
Cecilia his wife, heiress of Robert de RomiUe*,* founded 



* In the later Saxon times, Earl Edwin possessed the property of 
Bodelton or Botle-ton (the town of the principal mansion), now Bolton, 
which remained in his hands after the Conquest. The estates, however, 
were forfeited before the compilation of Domesday, in which book they 
are entitled, " terra regis." The first grantee after this was Robert de 
R6mill6, a Norman adventurer. A Saxon mansion stood at Bolton, 
but it wanted elevation and strength. These RomiUe" found at Skipton 
(sceap Sax. sheep), where he built a castle. His name is preserved in 
Bomald's or Bomill6's moor. 
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a priory at Embsay, near Skipton, the precursor of the 
much more celebrated Bolton Abbey. The founders 
left a daughter married to William Fitz-Duncan, but 
still preserving her mother's name Romill£ (spelt, as 
old names were, in many different ways). Their son, 
called (perhaps from the place of his birth), "the boy 
of Egremond," was, by the death of his elder brother, 
the only surviving child. He was fond of hunting, 
and the woods between Barden and Bolton afforded 
him abundant scope for his favourite pastime. There, 
amidst the enchanting scenes which the poet loves to 
haunt and the painter to transfer to his canvass, the 
youth met a sudden and unexpected death. In one 
part of this dell, the river Wharfe, which runs through 
the valley in a thousand varieties of pictorial beauty, 
becomes suddenly contracted by two projecting rocks, 
causing it to form a waterfall (the strid — the strife) of 
no great size, but of prodigious force. The distance 
between bank and bank is not great, and can be leaped 
over without much exertion. Over this the boy of 
Egremond had been often accustomed to bound as he 
pursued his sport, till he, like many others, had for- 
gotten that an insecure step — such is the nature of the 
situation — would be inevitably fatal. One day, as he 
was crossing in his usual way, having two greyhounds 
by his side, one of the dogs hung back, the spring 
became suddenly checked, the youth fell into the 
roaring abyss, and, once engulfed in the tumultuous 
waters, with precipitous rocks on each side, escape was 
impossible. The poor boy was drowned. 

A forester who accompanied the youth and saw his 
fate proceeded at once to his mother, and asking her 
the significant question — " What is good for a bootless 
bene ?" i.e. what remains when prayer is unavailing ? — 
received the melancholy reply — " endless sorrow." 
Such she was told was her own case ! 

In consequence of this catastrophe, the priory at 
Embsay was removed by the bereaved parents to 
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Bolton (a.d. 1151), Cecilia Vowing that she would 
make many a poor man's son her heir. 

It seems a profanation to disturb the popular belief 
in so romantic a story, one, moreover, which poetry 
has taken such delight in adorning. Yet, in the 
charters exchanging the manors of Skibdun and 
Stretton for Bolton, the signature of the boy of 
Egremond himself is preserved. Nor does it seem 
very likely that, as some have conjectured, the acci- 
dent took place at a subsequent period in the 
youth's life- 

The Compotua of Bolton, written in a kind of mixed 
language, " Byzantine Greek, Italian, Old French, and 
Latinized English," is an interesting document, from 
which some information as to the times may be gained. 
It shows that coal was employed in the year 1294 ; 
that windows of glass were in use two years later ; that 
the prior's hounds were fed. on meal ; that cotton was 
imported and employed in making candles ; that the 
tailor of the establishment was a source of profit, 
possibly because he made clothes for the surrounding 
country ; that fairs supplied the place of shops ; and 
that the sub-prior was called " My Lord." It shevs, 
also, that in 1230 wains were drawn by oxen, and were 
pressed for the king's service in Scotland; that the 
establishment worked a lead mine ; that they had two 
bercaries (i.e. lodges for shepherds), one at Malham, the 
other at N ussay, near Knaresborough ; that pickled fish 
was supplied for the use of the monastery ; that quick- 
silver, verdigris, and pitch constituted an ointment for 
anointing sheep ; that when the waggons of the priory 
had been pressed for the king's service, the monks were 
compelled to bribe the royal porter to allow them to 
return ; that the entertainment of Lord W. de Hamelton 
(who came to Bolton upon a hunting excursion) cost 
22 quarters of wheat ; that Bolton Abbey contributed 
largely to the erection of Kildwick-bridge, which was 
many years in progress ; that Peter Lombard's Liber 
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Sententiarum was worth two good oxen ;* that Edward 
II. levied sums on the religious houses, to cany out his 
father's instructions that his heart was to be borne to 
the Holy Land ; that wolves had not entirely disappeared 
in England in the fourteenth century ; that sheep's 
milk was then in use; that pepper, spice, &c, were 
then employed ; that turf was an article of fuel ; that 
the feasts of funerals were sometimes furnished from 
the larders of abbeys ; that when Skipton church was 
finished (a.d. 1208), its windows were latticed; that 
aprons were then called " Naprons ;" that red and 
white lead were used in finishing the abbot's apartments ; 
that 40s. were expended in bringing a medical man 
(possibly from York) to attend on the prior; that when 
Lady Clifford was expected as a guest, considerable 
preparations were made — partridges and a heron, with 
other birds, being included in the provisions for her 
entertainment; that wooden floors were then formed 
of strong planks; that cheese (probably, to be eaten 
by dependents), was made of ewe's milk ; that 
chimneys, though rare, were in use; that a pair of 
swans was an appropriate present to a great nobleman, 
(ex. gr. Thomas of Lancaster, then living at Pontefract 
Castle) ; that the bridge of Bolton was, in 1345, in 
process of erection, probably by means of public con- 
tributions ; that, after the battle of Bannockburn, 
Robert de Clifford was brought to Bolton to be interred ; 
that the invasion of the Scots, after the battle of 
Bannockburn, greatly distressed the whole neighbour- 
hood, and rents were in consequence remitted; that 
ecclesiastics wore furs of high price ; that leather was 
made out of hogs' skins ; that the Prior was sent to 
York to the Parliament, at the expense of the com- 
munity, and was rigged out with suitable dress for the 



* Whitaker, however, observes — " The canons of Bolton did not 
exhaust themselves in this way. I can only discover that they pur- 
chased three books in forty years." 
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occasion ; and that, while the manumission of a slave 
of the house cost £4j a good horse would be worth 
thrice that sum. 

Whitaker conjectures that the establishment at Bolton 
comprised about 200 persons, and the living was suffi- 
ciently luxurious. The Lombard merchants bought the 
abbey wool, and advanced money to the monks, which 
they needed, for they were generally a year's income 
in arrear. The same author says, " The reader would 
smile were I to dignify these good men with the name 
of poets, chemists, or astronomers ; but at least they 
made verses, practised alchemy, and observed the 
stars." He subjoins poetry — if so it may be called — 
clearly of Yorkshire origin — written about the fifteenth 
century, in which laat, baar, mak, maade, wattur, hus, 
eum, stand respectively for late, bare, make, made, water, 
us, and come. 

The position of Bolton Abbey is incomparably 
delightful. It stands on a level formed by the winding 
of the rippling and rapid Wharfe, just whoiv *he 
" great Craven fault," as it is termed, elevates the 
ground on one side considerably above its levul on the 
other, thus shutting in the esplanade by a kind of 
natural wall, down the purple side of which a little 
brook leaps in a cascade, and constitutes a most 
pleasing object. The ruins are not themselves very 
extensive, and but little remains except the church, 
part of which is fitted up for parochial purposes, and 
the old gateway converted into a kind of hunting-box 
for the Duke of Devonshire. The east end of the 
church is, however, grand in decay. But when the 
visitor stands in front of the abbey, looking northward, 
the scene is indeed glorious. The heights of Beamsley 
beacon shut in the view on the right, the purple heath- 
grounds of Embsay on the left side. Below is the 
Seen area on which the ruins stand, not absolutely 
rel, but picturesquely varied, and the river winds 
around it like a mother holding a favourite child in 

m2 
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its loving embrace. A line of stepping stones crosses 
the stream within the view ; noble ashes, in attractive 
groups, diversify the foreground ; whilst a considerable 
mountain, dotted with ancient trees, called the Deer 
Park, rises behind, and Simon's Seat and Barden fells 
close, in the* distance, the enchanting amphitheatre. 
Drives and walks, generously thrown open to the public, 
present at each turn new views of wood and yater and 
mountain. The tourist who seeks his way, a distance 
of some three miles, to the Strid, or climbs the mountain 
which conducts him to the Valley of Desolation, will 

Srobably acknowledge that, renowned as England is for 
iversified scenery, he has never witnessed such a suc- 
cession of natural beauties. 

The woods and drives about Bolton Abbey, now the 
pride of Yorkshire, and indeed, one of the most dis- 
tinguished beauties of fair England, were almost 
inaccessible till the beginning of the present century. 
Since that time every year has witnessed improvements 

gome new view opened, or some old ones improved, 

yet always in such a manner as not to " o'erstep the 
modesty of nature." 

The church occupied eighty years in building. Its ex- 
ternal walls are still nearly complete. Its choir was 
first erected (though the east window is later) ; then 
the nave and west front which, with its three lancet 
windows, is exceedingly beautiful, though now 
deplorably hidden. The church had, like other Craven 
churches, no south aisle. A tower originally stood 
' over the transept ; but this was subsequently begun to 
be replaced by another erection which covered the west 
front, and was in progress at the time of the dissolution* 
A frieze in its front bears this inscription — 

" In the yer of our Lord (MVCXX.) R v ^ (Moon) 
begann thes fondachon on quwho souwl god have marce 
amen." 

Bolton was the burial-place of the Cliffords who died 
in Yorkshire, though the spot of interment is unknown. 
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It was probably, however, on the south side of the 
■choir. The Mauleverers had also a place of burial 
here, in a chantry at the east end of the north aisle, 
and the Cliffords and the Glaphams (who descended 
from them), are reported to have been interred upright. 
Burton says, " Upon the north side of the choir of the 
-Claphams, there is a vault for setting bodies erect in." 

\ " There, face by face, and hand by hand, 
The Glaphams and Mauleverers stand." 

Scarcely any trace remains of the cloister court, 
chapter house, dormitory, refectory, &c. The prior's 
house may yet be traced, as also the priory oven, a 
building of such extent that sixty missing sheep were 
once found sheltering within it. 

"We have already written of the Benedictine Abbey 
of St. Mary's, York, of the magnificence of its founda- 
tion, and of its wealthy revenues. But prosperity is 
the parent of corruption, and spiritual vegetation is 
apt to grow rank in too rich a soil.* Thus it was with 
this religious body. In the year 1,132, some of the 
monks of the establishment protesting against the 
laxity of discipline permitted at St. Mary's, resolved to 
found a monastery upon a better and purer model. The 
reputation gained by the monastery of Bievaulx, formed 
during the previous year, excited both their admiration 
and emulation. 

The disaffection of these monks created not a little 
stir in the city of York. Thirteen were found to 
be contumacious, dissatisfied with things as they 
were, and longing to make them better ; in fact, being 
a true type of reformers as they appear in all ages. 



* The corruption of the clergy was at this period very great. They 
were soon after (1190) removed altogether from secular jurisdiction, 
except for the most flagrant crimes. The prelates were bribed to wink 
At the vices of their clergy, and the monasteries became overrun with 
tfye most shameful disorders. See Lappenberg's England under the 
Norman Kings. 
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Galfrid, the old abbot (of whom the monks speak as 
" confectus," finished), tried remonstrance, persuasion, 
commands, threats. But all were vain. The moral 
convictions of these dissentients had been outraged, and 
they could not feel happy. "Thev were ashamed/' 
they said, " to remain so rar short of perfection ; to be 
dwelling in the borders of Moab, when they had 
received an inheritance on the other side Jordan." An 
appeal was made to Thurstan, the archbishop. He was, 
by virtue of his office, visitor of the monastery, though 
he seems to have borne it no special favour. A day 
was fixed for his inspection. But the old abbot, fearful 
of the result, had sent messengers to the monasteries 
throughout England, and had collected a large number 
of their leading men to resist the bishop, and to censure 
the offending brethren. When Thurstan, on the day 
appointed, appeared with his train, the abbot denied 
him admittance, declaring that he was unable to receive 
so many attendants, but that if he would come alone,, 
he should be welcome. This, however, the bishop 
refused to do, especially when the abbot, on his side, 
had summoned so many adherents. A riot nearly 
ensued. The archbishop put the church under inter- 
dict, and suspended the monks from their duties ; then 
retired, taking with him the prior, sub-prior, and 
eleven monks; one of whoin afterwards returned. 
The remaining twelve monks, including some of the 
principal officers of the monastery, withdrew from it& 
protection, with the entire approval of St. Bernard. 
These men were entertained by the archbishop for several 
weeks, during which time we may imagine he was 
selecting for them a suitable situation. At length, he 
gave them an estate in Skelldale, and here they began 
a monastery of the Cistercian order. There were as 
yet, in England, only two established monasteries of this- 
fraternity, (though the number afterwards amounted to 
seventy-five), viz., "Waverley, in Surrey, and Furness, 
in Lancashire. 
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Those who now look upon the clustered foliage and 
varied beauties of Studley Royal, can form little notion 
of the desert then presented to the eyes of these 
adventurous monks. Let us, however, begin from the 
modern point, and when we have shewn the present 
scene, we may feel greater interest in its past history. 

About two miles beyond the city of Eipon lies the 
entrance to Studley. Passing the lodge gates, which 
give access to the Park, the visitor sees before him a 
straight carriage-road carried up a considerable ascent, 
flanked at some distance on each side by spreading, 
though aged, elms, and bounded at the summit of the 
hill by an obelisk. Groups of fallow-deer may be seen, 
either flying from the face of man, or reclining under 
the distant trees. If, on nearing the obelisk, the visitor 
turns and looks behind, he will observe a beautiful 
view arranged as in a picture frame ; — an avenue of 
trees on the right hand and the left, a carriage-road 
descending the hill between them, ornamental build- 
ings, and the park-gate, constituting the foreground ; 
the valley of the Ure, with the distant Cathedral of 
Eipon, ancient and venerable, in the midst, and beyond 
it the Hambleton Hills, filling in with their pleasant 
eminences the back ground. 

Proceeding on his way, and leaving the road to the 
mansion of Earl de Grey on his right, the visitor is 
carried through another avenue of trees planted so 
closely, and interlacing so thickly, as to illustrate the 
idea from which it is said that Gothic architecture was 
at first derived. He is brought to a stand at a con- 
siderable lake, on which float all kinds of water-fowl, 
and here he alights, that he may enjoy the beauties of 
Studley. Having entered his name in a book, and put 
himself, perhaps with many others, under the care of a 
provided guide, he wanders amidst gardens and groves, 
beautiful indeed, and rich in all abundance of decoration, 
but so entirely artificial, as greatly to diminish their 
attractiveness. Hills of laurel; screens of yew ; yellow- 
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washed temples of purity and piety; leaden figures 
from the antique, formed to resemble stone ; a brook 
made to fall down in cascades or to expand in broad 
waters, and winding ways ingeniously hidden so as to 
prolong his advance, display many of those devices of 
art, by means of which littleness appears greatness ; 
yet the full foliage, the high trees, the thick woods, 
and the generous liberality which opens all to the public 
view, leave a most gratifying impression upon his mind. 
At last, he reaches an Alcove, called " Anne Boleyn's 
Seat/' and the guide, suddenly opening a folding door, 
exhibits to his view the varied and majestic ruins of 
Fountains Abbey. The trick is scarcely worth 
practising, yet the effect is fine. From this point 
bursts upon the eye a scene remarkable even in a 
country so rich as Yorkshire in conventual ruins. In a 
quiet and deep valley, watered by a small but glittering 
stream, and shut in on all sides by wooded hills, the 
eastern end of the monastery appears in a state of 
massive, but altogether graceful ruin, through every 
opening of which perspective views are caught of 
arcades and tracery, the whole overgrown by the 
luxuriant ivy, which seems nature's device for making 
ruin and desolation delightful and poetical. By the 
side of the building, in a situation somewhat unusual, 
rises the lofty and elegant tower — not placed as at York 
and Kirkstall, above the transept, (where, having no 
true foundations, it could not be solidly maintained), 
but rooted deep in the solid earth, and remaining to 
this day in all its original integrity. On every hand 
there stretch out the ruins of rooms for use and 
convenience ; shaded cloisters, refectories, chapter- 
house, locutorium ; nothing being deficient which the 
amplest endowment could supply. 

The locality had been recently marked in Domesday- 
book, " waste." " The spot of ground," says Burton 
in his Monasticon, "had never been inhabited unless by 
wild beasts, being overgrown with wood and brambles, 
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lying between two steep hills and rocks, covered with 
wood on all sides, more proper for a retreat of wild 
beasts than the human species." " There stood a large 
elm in the midst of the vale, on which they put some 
thatch or straw, and under that they lay, ate, and 
prayed ; the bishop supplying them with bread, and the 
rivulet with drink. Part of the day some spent in 
making wattles to erect a little oratory, whilst others 
cleared some ground to make a little garden. On the 
south side of the house, where the abbey stood, about 
mid-way in ascending the hill, are five or six yew trees 
(the largest of which was blown down a few years ago), 
— they are almost of an incredible size. Under these 
trees, we are told by tradition, the monks resided till 
they built the monastery ; which seems to me very pro- 
bable, if we consider how little the yew tree increases 
in a year, and to what a bulk these are grown." 
These trees are yet standing. There were no habita- 
tions near, though a college of priests then existed at 
Ripen. Perhaps the monks were not reluctant to 
parade their necessities. Their manifested wants soon 
brought relief; men reverenced them as an order of 
beings superior to themselves, and presents flowed in 
upon them, not only in the shape of a waggon-load of 
bread (sent, as we are told, from Knaresborough), but in 
that of more substantial and lasting endowments. For, 
in a very few years, the houseless wanderers who had 
taken shelter under the umbrageous trees, found them- 
selves in a condition to go far beyond the oratory they 
at first planned, and to erect a durable and magnificent 
structure. Not only so, but they threw off branches of 
their establishment into Lincolnshire and Northumber- 
land. Woburn Abbey, Louth, and Kirkstall were 
colonised by their monks. Thus, as one of the old 
records says, " that blessed vine of the Lord in the 
place of horrors and of wide solitude, so increased and 
extended that it extended its branches to the sea, and 
its roots to the utmost nations." 
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In 1141 died Archbishop Thurstan, the great favourer 
of this monastic undertaking. His gifts to the abbey 
were large ; and a rebus, consisting of a Thrush and a 
Tun, commemorates on the church walls his name and his 
benefactions. He was popular with the secular clergy, 
but still more liberal to the regular ones ; and is said to 
have founded, or greatly aided, no fewer than eight 
monasteries. Thurstan, though generous, was a 
vigorous combatant, as we have seen, for what he 
believed to be his rights. On one of the numerous 
coronations of Henry I. (for that king is said to have 
been crowned three times a year), Thurstan appeared 
to take part in the ceremony with his cross borne before 
him. He was not, however, allowed this privilege. 
The cross and the cross-bearer were both turned back, 
with little ceremony. At an advanced age, Thurstan 
resigned his archbishopric, and retired to the convent 
of St. John, in Pontefract, where he died immediately 
after. Henry Murdac, a friend of St. Bernard, was the 
third abbot of Fountains. He was a great disciplin- 
arian, and looked with no favour on the relaxation 
which was, even then, beginning to corrupt the new 
community. But his connection with the abbey was 
brief. 

On the death of Thurstan, "William, nephew of King 
Stephen, aspired to the vacant See of York, and 
actually obtained consecration. But before he could 
become archbishop, he must receive the pallium from 
Borne, and as grave charges were exhibited against 
him, which he found it not easy to answer, the abbot of 
Fountains was appointed by the Pope in his stead ; a 
new illustration of the dispute now going on between 
the ecclesiastical and sovereign powers respecting 
investitures. It followed, of course, that the King 
was displeased ; the citizens of York ranged themselves 
on his side, and would not let Murdac enter the city, 
whilst they actually murdered the archdeacon, one 
of his friends. "William retired to Beverley, whence 
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he issued an interdict against the inhabitants of his 
archiepiscopal city, and never again entered it. The 
contest between William and Murdac was so severe, 
that to punish the archbishop, Fountains was attacked 
and almost burned to the ground. It was soon, how- 
ever, re-edified, and began by degrees to assume its 
present form and dimensions. 

After the destruction of their monastery, the inmates 
were dispersed in different directions, and were suc- 
cessful, during the interval, in establishing new offshoots. 
The most remarkable of these were Bytham (Lincoln- 
shire), Salley (Craven), Barnoldswick (Craven), "Woburn 
(Beds), and Meaux Abbey (Holderness). 

It was nearly a century after this period (a.d. 1204) 
before the foundations of the present church were laid. 
Thirty years were spent in the erection of the edifice, 
together with the cloisters, the infirmary, and the house 
for poor strangers. By this time Fountains Abbey 
was richly endowed, and possessed on the whole, 
according to the computation of Dr. Whitaker, an area 
of 100 square miles of territory, or not less than 72,000 
acres of land, besides houses, mills, and other property. 

(a.d. 1294). But the heads of the establishment 
were ambitious and extravagant, and even with its 
large revenues Fountains Abbey was poor. The 
enormous sums it spent in building, and the ridicu- 
lous arrogance of its abbots,* together with the 
incursions of the Scots, crippled and injured it ;f and 
till the reign of Edward III., when, on account of 

?:>verty, the abbots were released from sitting in 
arliament, the distresses of the establishment were 
very numerous. When the present tower was erected, 
about the reign of Henry VII., Fountains had 
recovered from its embarrassments, but, by permission 

* Burton's Monasticon Eboracense. 

+ A letter of Peter of Blois, is addressed to the monks of Fountains, 
to comfort them in case they shall want food from the failing harvest* 
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of that monarch, a portion of the lands was sold to 
defray the expenses of its construction and of other 
necessary repairs and enlargements. The abbey, 
recovering from these embarrassments, became after- 
wards the most opulent and powerful in the kingdom. 
The members of its community were free of tolls 
wherever they went by land and water; exempted from 
" themanelith, dangelt, assize, and aid of the county and 
hundred ;" possessed of the right of free warren ; and 
had the same liberties as St. Peter's, of York. Whence 
arose the name — " Fountains" — by which the abbey is 
distinguished, is not very certain. But in all proba- 
bility it was in compliment to St. Bernard, the founder 
of trie Cistercians, whose birth-place was Fontaines, in 
Burgundy. This seems more probable than Whitaker's 
far-fetched conjecture, that as the word Skell, the river 
on which the abbey is built, signifies fountain, the 
monks wrote it in Latin de Ibntibits, when it was re- 
translated into English, it became Fountains. 

A specimen of the Northern dialect of the fifteenth 
century, written by a monk of Fountains Abbey, is 
preserved. 

" In the begynnyng of the lyf of man, 

Nine hundreth wynteres he lyffed than ; 

But swa gret elde may nan now bere ; 

For sithen man's life become shorter, 

And the complexion of ilka man 

Is sithen febeler than was than — 

Now is it alther febelest to se, 

Tharfor man's lyf behoves short be ; 

For ay, the langer that man may lyffe, 

The mair his lyfe now sal him grove." 

One of the monastic institutions which arose in 
Yorkshire out of the movements of the monks of 
Fountains Abbey was that of Meaux, about seven miles 
north of Hull. It was founded by William le Gros, 
Earl of Albemarle and Lord of Holderness, who had 
been engaged in the battle of the Standard. This 
nobleman had made a vow to visit Jerusalem and the 
Holy Sepulchre ; but, being old and very corpulent, he 
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felt himself unable to perform this solemn engagement. 
He therefore, by the advice of some ecclesiastics, 
resolved to commute his vow by founding an abbey. 
Sending for Adam, a monk of Fountains, to whom he 
imparted his wishes, he shewed him the large district 
he possessed in Holderness. There was one part of his 
estate, however, which he had already begun to enclose 
for game, and for which he had given valuable pro- 
perty in Lincolnshire in exchange, intending to make 
it the scene of his field sports. But this was the very 
spot on which Adam fixed as most suitable for the new 
establishment. The Earl requested him to choose some 
other site ; but the monk, resolved not to be diverted 
from his purpose, placed himself upon a rising ground 
in the centre of this enclosure, and, striking his staff upon 
the ground, claimed it in the name of God, saying, " Let 
this spot be henceforward called the King's Court, 
the vineyard of Heaven !" The appeal was irresistible, 
and the monastery was founded on the spot. It was 
called Meaux, from the city in Normandy whence the 
Albemarles had come. Monks were brought to it from 
Fountains, with Adam as their abbot, on January 1, 
1152. It became a place of considerable importance, 
though the spot is not one of those which are grand in 
ruin. The curious visitant can trace the church and 
the moats which once surrounded it ; and a mosaic 
pavement of brick, a gateway, and part of a wall 
survive. The rest has all perished. 

Jorvaulx Abbey, well known by name to the readers 
of Ivanhoe, situated in the valley of Wensley, claims 
mention among the list of monastic establishments. 

This abbey was originally founded about 1144, on* 
land presented by Akar Fitz-Bardolph, confirmed by 
Alan Niger, Earl of Richmond, and was made a 
dependency on Byland. But, as its first situation was 

* Brompton, the historian, was the fourth abbot of this monastery. 
He lived in the time of Richard I. He was fond of horses. Jorvaulx 
was probably famous for their breeding. 
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very inhospitable, it was afterwards removed to its pre- 
sent position, and was protected and endowed by the Earls 
of Richmond and Bretagne, and by Earl Conan, the 
builder of the keep at Richmond. The abbot of 
Jorvaulx was one of those executed for joining the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. 

Another abbey, which arose out of Fountains, was 
Kirkstall, near Leeds. This institution is anciently 
described as situated " on the banks of a delicate river, 
calm and clear ;" and the erroneous conjecture of one 
topographer is, that this caused it to be named 
Christafi, now become Kirkstall. It is, even yet, 
beautifully situated upon the river Aire, but the crystal 
and limpid stream must be now the work of imagina- 
tion. The river is black with innumerable abominations 
worse than those which the " Eau de Cologne" was 
invented to cover, and what was heretofore a quiet and 
delicious retreat— or it would never have been selected 
by Cistercian monks, (whose rule it was to seek for 
seclusion) — is within hearing of forge hammers, within 
sight of the fires of blast furnaces, and enveloped in an 
atmosphere of smoke, amidst which, however it may 
increase the wealth of the proprietor of the estate, the 
visionary poet finds it hard to live. " Yet," says one 
who looks upon the altered scene with benevolent eyes, 
" is not all the beauty of Airedale lost ; nor should the 
thoughtful mind which now regards the busy stream of 
the Aire, lament the change. The quiet spinner is 
happier than the rude and violent hunter; the true 
spirit of religion fills these populous villages as well as 
it once filled those cloistered walls; the woods are 
gone, and in their place the iron road ; but that road 
conducts the intelligent lover of beauty to other hills 
and dales where art has no contest with nature, and by 
enabling him to compare one region with another, 
corrects his judgment, heightens his enjoyment, and 
deepens his sympathy with man."* 

» Phillips. 
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If legendary tales are to be believed, the monks of 
Kirkstall were not the first to whom the well- wooded 
Talley of the Aire was familiar. A story is on record 
that a poor shepherd, named Seleth, came from the 
South, directed by a supernatural summons of the 
Virgin, to seek a place for prayer in the midst of these 
forests. After many adventures and great endurances, 
the holy man found the indicated spot, and here he set 
up his crucifix in honour of God and the blessed Mary. 
The fame of his piety spread. Not the inhabitants of 
Loidis alone, but those of other neighbourhoods came 
to be edified by his example, and inflamed by his 
devotion. A few brethren at length united with him, 
and the hermitage of Kirkstall became known through 
all the district. Seleth became thus the head of a 
small community, for whose accommodation some cells 
were erected, and who laboured with their hands and 
lived in common. 

In the meantime Henry de Lacy, the powerful Lord 
of Pontefract, fell sick and continued ill during many 
days. (a.d. 1147). In remorse of mind at the recol- 
lection of past misdeeds, he resolved to dedicate a 
monastery to the Virgin. He recovered, and one of 
his first acts was to inform the abbot of Fountains of his 
intention, and to consult with him as to the best means 
of executing it. There was an estate in Craven called 
Barnoldswick, which Henry de Lacy held in tenure 
under Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, and the noble proposed 
that there the abbot should undertake to found a 
monastery. The holy man consented, little knowing 
the trouble which the affair would involve. Under his 
direction a humble set of buildings was erected, twelve 
monks and ten conversi brought hither, and Alexander, 
prior of Fountains, instituted abbot of the new 
monastery, called St. Mary's Mount. There was then 
in Barnoldswick an ancient church where the sur- 
rounding inhabitants worshipped. But the new 
monastery was regarded with little favour by either the 
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parson or the people. The abbot, therefore, caused the 
church to be levelled with the ground; an act of 
summary vengeance which so infuriated the priest and 
his parishioners, that an appeal was made to Borne ; and 
though the monks gained the suit, so great was the 
popular indignation that the position of the fraternity 
was no longer tenable. Besides, the soil was very- 
barren ; the produce, such as it was, was liable to be 
washed away by torrents ; and the incursions of the 
Scotch, then at war with Stephen, rendered it neces- 
sary for the monks to remove. It happened, at this 
juncture, that the abbot was journeying through Aire- 
dale, and was greatly delighted with the capabilities of 
the district, its rich forests and crystal waters. 
Ascertaining that these were the possessions of Henry 
de Lacy, he laid before that nobleman (as a churchman 
of the day knew how), the request that he would 
transfer the fraternity from Barnoldswick to Airedale- 
His suit was successful. There remained only the 
trifling impediment of Seleth and his brethren. These 
were persuaded that a relinquishment of their position 
would be " for the greater glory of God ;" and partly 
by bribes, partly by the offer of accommodation within 
the intended establishment, all difficulties were removed^ 
and Kirkstall Abbey began to rise. Henry de Lacy 
himself laid the foundation in 1152. The situation 
was in every respect most charming. A level area 
of alluvial soil, surrounded by uplands, and having in 
its midst a considerable and delightful river ; no hum 
of man near it except the village of Leeds, which was 
conveniently placed for aid or for supplies,— constituted 
great material advantages ; the tolls of the bridge, and 
, the mill near to it, doubtless formed a considerable 
source of revenue ; and the favour of the great patron 
of the monastery protected it from foes. At the time 
of the erection of Kirkstall Abbey, the Norman was. 
beginning to give way to a richer style, though as yet 
the pointed windows had not begun. The central 
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tower was a later addition ; ill-advised in so slight a 
foundation, as its speedy decay shewed.* 

The new building rose with such rapidity that almost 
all the works were completed during the lifetime of 
the first abbot. It is recorded that he purchased what- 
ever timber was required ; wishing to retain the woods 
in their integrity. Kirkstall was richly endowed. It 
had lands in all the adjoining district, many of them 
the gift of Henry de Lacy, and, though not equal to 
St. Mary's or to Fountains, was not despicable, even in 
comparison with them. Alexander held his office 
thirty-five years, and died in the esteem of the whole 
fraternity. His successor learned how crooked might 
be the lot even of an abbot. He is described as being 
exposed to "contentions abroad, apprehensions at 
home, mortality among cattle, the tearing away of 
his possessions, want of necessaries and scarcity of 
victuals ;" the combination of which calamities, especially 
if associated, as they seem to have been, with a grumbling 
fraternity, constituted a load of no ordinary weight. 
The king (Henry II.), out of hatred to Roger Mow- 
bray, seized the grange of Micklethwaite, the best of 
the monastery's possessions* The abbot was alarmed, 
and desired to propitiate the monarch. He sent him, 
accordingly, a richly jewelled chalice and a copy of the 
gospels — a manuscript of some special value. But the 
monks now turned upon their superior, and charged 
him with having robbed them. The good abbot 
endeavoured to bear even this accusation with patience. 
It was hoped that the dispersion of the monks, rendered 
necessary by the spoliation of their property, would 
melt the king's heart, and lead to the restoration of their 
estate. But the hope was vain, the king " died and 
made no sign" respecting the monks of Kirkstall. 
The only remedy, therefore, was for the abbot to 

* The erection of a tower over the transept seems to have been 
attempted at Fountains, at Kirkstall, at Bolton, and at York ; in each 
-case unsuccessfully. 

N 
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introduce a system of more rigid economy, which he 
did, till he was translated to Fountains. 

The third abbot was a man of great simplicity of 
purpose ; one who did not intermeddle much with 
secular affairs. Yet, even his rule was a troubled one. 
A knight of the vicinity (Richard of Elland), claimed 
(and it appears rightfully) a grange which had been 
granted to the abbey by Henry de Lacy. The abbot 
was in perplexity ; it seemed the safest course to return 
the gift to the donor, and to ask for an equivalent. This 
was granted; a village was given in exchange. The 
abbot turned out the inhabitants, and took the property 
for the use of the monastery. But so summary a pro- 
ceeding roused the bad passions of the evicted, and, 
instigated by some evil-disposed persofis, they burned 
the grange and all its furniture, together with three lay 
brothers who had charge of the farm. The case was 
referred to De Lacy ; who, with his strong arm, laid 
hold of the offenders, and compelled them to sue for 
mercy ; whilst they were forced to make a large com- 
pensation for their atrocity. 

The fourth abbot was an ascetic. He wore no shoes ; 
he tasted no flesh or wine, or even fish. His tears 
flowed so plentifully during the administration of mass, 
that his robes were almost unusable after him. He 
returned, after nine years, to Fountains. 

In the reign of Edward L, the state of the affairs of 
Kirkstall was such, that the house was in a state of 
absolute insolvency, having, like other spendthrifts, the 
Jews for creditors. Their clamorousness compelled the 
abbot to appeal to Edward I. for power to suspend pay- 
ment.* The patron, De Lacy, agreed to take the abbey 

* Edward I. was then at St. Sever, in Gascony. " After many 
hindrances, and with great difficulty both from the unexpected length 
of the journey and the extreme poverty of Burgundy, which we 
traversed through thickets rather than along highways, we met with 
the King in the remotest part of Gascony. On the way we were 
afflicted with a quartan fever, which reduced us so low that we de- 
spaired of life." Original letter — translated in Whitaker's Craven, p. 61. 
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land s in Blackfaurnshbe at a low valuation ; " whether," 
says Whitaker, "he took any advantage of their neces- 
sity, or lands at that time bore no higher value, I am not 
sure." The former would appear to be the case, from 
the following quotation from a letter written by the 
deputation sent to Edwaxd : — 

" We require that ye labour day and night, to the 
utmost of your ability, that everything belonging to 
you (except .the crops on the ground, which cannot be 
removed without being destroyed), may be entirely 
taken away, before the Earl's messenger, whom we 
purposely detain here with his horse and groom, shall 
arrive to take livery and seizin of the lands." 

Here was at least some worldly wisdom. What may 
we think of thelbllowing, written by the same deputa- 
tion? 

" Send some money, too, by the same hand, however 
you come by it, even though it be taken from the 
sacred oblations, that we may at least be able to pur- 
chase necessaries while we are labouring in your 
vineyard. In this we earnestly entreat you not to 
feil ; for, in truth, we never were so destitute before." 
We will not pursue farther the catalogue of the 
superiors of Kirkstall. In every age — under all cir- 
cumstances — the developments of human nature bear a 
strong resemblance to each other. The monastic life 
was not necessarily good ; organizations do not make 
men. Nor was it necessarily bad, for there are always 
some who are better than their system. 

But one benefit conferred by these monastic institu- 
tions is incontestable. In the construction of their 
buildings the monks removed woods, and fitted up 
morasses ; and if the monasteries were not centres of 
spiritual religion, they preserved and imparted a 
civilization without which wild savagery had been the 
rule. 

The church at Eirkstall must always have been 
gloomy, from the fewness and smallness of its windows. 

n2 
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Indeed, the earlier church windows were, in general, 
very small openings, splayed off on the outside to admit 
as much light as possible. Windows do not seem to 
have been generally introduced till the age of Rufus, 
and were then extremely small. On each side of the 
choir at Kirkstall are three chantries, erected for prayers 
on behalf of the departed. 

Byland Abbey takes its origin from about the same 

Eriod as the other monastic institutions we have named. 
. the year 1134, twelve monks, who had left Furness 
and settled at Calder, were just beginning a new 
erection when they were desolated by the Scots. They 
endeavoured to return to Furness, but were rudely denied 
admission. They therefore repaired to Archbishop 
Thurstan, carrying with them all their little property 
in a waggon, drawn by oxen. On their way they were 
met, near Thirsk, by a young noble, Roger de Mow- 
bray, then under the guardianship of Stephen, but 
soon to be of age, and were invited to dine with him. and 
his mother, who were occupying the Castle of Thirsk. 
The Lady Gundreae was touched by their poverty- and 
destitution, and ordered them to be liberally supplied 
with every necessary, promising them a place of abode, 
and committing them to the care of her uncle, who had 
been a monk at Whitby. When her son came of age, 
he gave them his vaccary, or cow-pasture at Cambe, and 
much land adjoining. The lady herself gave them her 
estate at Byland, almost opposite to the Abbey of 
Rieval, which was Gundreae's dower. Roger de Mow- 
bray intended them to settle on the south bank of the 
river Rye, that they might have the same advantages 
as their neighbours on the opposite bank. But the two 
houses were so near as that one could hear the bells of 
the other, " and this," (says the historian), " was 
unseemly, and could not in any way long be borne." 

It was not, however, till the year 1177 that the 
monks fixed upon the site where this beautiful abbey 
afterwards stood. It was dedicated to the Virgin 
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Mary. Henry II. granted them many distinguished 
privileges, including " soc, sac, thol, theam, infangen- 
theof, and uttfangentheof. ,, To these Henry III. added 
others. Hither retired Roger de Mowbray, after he had 
spent a life in the crusades. Hither came also Wymund, 
a monk of Furness, afterwards bishop of Rushyn, in 
the Isle of Man, who, being taken prisoner by another 
bishop, was deprived of his eyesight, and long 
confined in prison. His delight was, in advanced life, 
like Scott's Minstrel, to relate to his admiring auditors 
the tale of his many adventures, and to boast of what 
he would have done had Providence only left to him 
the eyes of a sparrow. " The church at Byland," says 
Churton, " has been magnificently spacious, and of the 
transition Norman period of our ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, whilst the great depth of the reveals in the 
outer walls impresses us with a feeling of solidity alto- 
gether opposed to that manifest in modern adaptations 
of the style." 

Roche Abbey was founded about the year 1147. The 
site of its erection (near to Tickhill), was determined 
by an accidental fracture found in the limestone, 
resembling a cross. Not much of this abbey now 
remains, though the ruins are most enchanting. 

Guisborough, founded in 1129 by Robert de Brus, 
hut whose church, almost rivalling that of York, was 
built in the fifteenth century, has left nothing of its 
imposing structure but its magnificent east window, 
little is known of its history. An ancient record 
relates, "that the prior kept a most pompous house, 
insomuch that the towne, consisting of 500 house- 
holders, had no lande, but lived all in the abbey." 
Fire and piracy performed their usual ravages upon 
this establishment, from which, however, it recovered, 
and existed for a long period in great splendour. 

Malton Priory, an establishment for both sexes, was 
founded about a.d. 1150. A small portion of the old 
church remains. 
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Coverham Abbey, about three miles from Jorvaulx, 
was a house of Premonstratensians, first founded at 
Pickhill, but when devastated by the Scots, removed 
to Coverdale. 

We have no room to speak of Nostell (Augustinian), 
founded a.d. 1121 ; Pontefract (CaTmeEtes), 1122 ; 
Salley (from seal, willow), 1147; Eastby (White 
Canons), 1151 ; Sempringham (Gilbertines), 1180 ; 
Eggleston (White Canons), familiar to the readere of 
Rokeby, 1151 ; Tickhifl (Augostinians), 1220 ; Rich- 
mond (Grey Friars, Franciscan), 1258; Howden 
(Benedictines), 1267 ; Cottingham (Black Canons), 
1322; Doncaster (White Friars), 1326; Pontefract 
(Cluniac), 1326; Mt. Grace (Carthusian), 1396, and 
many others. The nunneries of Marrick, EOerton, 
Esholt, Nun-Monkton, Rosedale, Arden, Arthington, 
and others cannot, for the same reason, be separately 
noticed. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ECCLESIASTICAL CONTESTS. 

A.D. 1163 TO A.D. 1181. 

" Realms quake by turns : Proud arbitress of grace, 
The Church, by mandate shadowing forth the power 
She arrogates o'er heaven's eternal door, 
Closes the gates of every sacred place/' 

Woedswobth. 

That phrase — "passed away" — which time has written 
on so many scenes of history, is nowhere more dis- 
tinctly realized than in the town of Knaresborough. It 
was once, as its name indicates, a Saxon fortress; 
perhaps, at an earlier period still, a Roman one; it 
then became a Norman stronghold, and its castle had 
royal occupants ; it had afterwards some reputation as 
a watering-place; still later, it was a Parliamentary 
borough, and sent to the Legislative Councils its men of 
note — among whom Mackintosh and Brougham may be 
especially reckoned; — it is now only a curiosity; a town, 
delightfully situated, but without political position or 
influence, busy on its market-day, but otherwise dull 
and wearisome — 

Kemote, unfriended, melancholy, slow," 

principally visited by excursionists from Harrogate,, 
who find its antiquities "set in a note book," whilst its. 
Dropping Well is ever a matter of juvenile amazement. 
No town has more advantages of natural scenery 
than Knaresborough. It is surrounded by a fine, 
undulating country; the town itself is built upon sharp 
eminences, with a beautiful river flowing at their feet ; 
and the fertility which characterizes the magnesian 
limestone formation adds its influence to the whole. 
Wood and water, foreground and distance, rocks and 
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ruins, combine to render Knaresborough attractive. 
Yet the railway bridge which now crosses the river, con- 
siderably diminishes the appearance of strength which 
the tower originally possessed. 

There are some things which, having lost their 
prestige, cannot be enlivened again, and Knares- 
borough is one of these. The traveller's cheerfulness 
is what he takes, not what he finds. A consciousness 
of bankrupt fame hangs over the whole place. 

It seems to be generally agreed that Knaresborough 
was probably a station of the early Britons. Its 
advantages as a military position could, indeed, have 
been scarcely overlooked; and there are the visible 
remains of an ancient encampment in the vicinity of 
the Crown Inn, though it is uncertain whether we 
ought to assign them to Britons or to Romans. Roman 
coins have, however, been found on the spot, bearing 
the name of Claudius and Constantine. 

At the time of the Conquest, Knaresborough belonged 
to the Crown, and comprehended ten villages. Its name 
is derived from Knare* a knot, a crag, (whence we have 
gnarled). The town was surrounded by a royal forest. 
The name of this forest and the Crown rights still 
remain, after many changes ; though the former is now 
only an empty sound. The castle was built by one of 
the attendants of the Conqueror, Serlo de Burgh, Baron 
of Tonsburg, in Normandy, to whom the manor was 
given in reward of his services. Its situation is most 
beautiful. A wide esplanade stands at a considerable 
height above the river Nidd, which flows around its 
base ; and on the edge of this plateau the eye can trace 
the sites of the old walls, some of the towers of which, 
indeed, are yet standing. On two sides, at least, the 
castle must have been almost inaccessible. The parts 
nearest the town are now deprived of almost all their 
ancient features, and it is difficult to conjecture their 

♦ " Or woods with knots and knaves deformed and old." — Dryden r 
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original appearance. The situation of the keep is most 
commanding. At first one almost feels inclined to envy 
its former inhabitants ; for a lovely view spreads itself 
out before the eyes of the visitor, stretching across 
the vale of York, embracing a large part of Galtres 
Forest, extending to York itself, a distance of eighteen 
miles, and terminated by the wolds beyond. But 
upon examination we discover that much of this 
must have been necessarily lost to the eyes of the 
residents, since not only did the castle walls shut them 
in, but all the windows of the apartments looked into 
the court, so that even the voluntary inhabitants of such 
a fortress were, for the time, little better than prisoners. 

Of the first possessors of this castle we know little. 
Its third proprietor, Eustace Fitz-John, sent that relief 
to Fountains Abbey of which mention has been already 
made. He took part in the battle of the Standard, but 
on the Scottish side; left this country with David; 
returned to see Henry II., for whom he had fought, 
King ; and died in fighting for him against the Welsh. 
Robert d'Estoteville took the English side in the same 
battle, and received this forfeited castle in reward. A 
daughter of the family married Hugh de Moreville, who 
held this fortress in her right, and afterwards shut him- 
self up in it with three companions during a whole year. 
These companions were William de Tracy, Richard 
Britto, and Reginald Fitzurse. They sought seclusion 
for a crime, a crime which agitated not only Yorkshire, 
but all England ; and not England only, but the whole 
civilized world. That crime was the murder of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas & Becket ! 

How the king attempted to punish the crimes of the 
clergy, and was obstructed by the church; how he 
endeavoured to set up " the constitutions of Clarendon" 
(a.d. 1164), which brought the crimes of ecclesiastics 
under the cognizance of the law ; how Becket agreed 
to these " constitutions," and afterwards repented, and 
joined with the Pope in condemning them ; how this 
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contest for arbitrary power waxed fiercer and fiercer on 
both sides ; how Becket left the country, and, by Papal 
authority, anathematized the practices of Henry and 
the prelates who had aided him; and how a compromise 
was at last effected which was turned by Becket into a 
triumph — are well known. On the archbishop's return 
to England, he had been most enthusiastically received 
by the populace. But he knew his position to be 
dangerous, and had preached from the text — " Here we 
have no continuing city, but we seek one to come." 
On the fifth day after Christmas he had heard mass in. 
the cathedral, had confessed, and had received three 
scourgings for his soul's good, as one might take a bath 
for the body's. He then retired to a private room with 
some monks and attendants. His seneschal entered — 
" My Lord, here are four knights from King Henry 
wishing to speak to you." The archbishop ordered 
their admittance, and, when they entered, went on 
speaking with a monk who was sitting near him. 

When a pause occurred, one of the knights said — 
" We have a message for you from the king over the 
water ; tell us whether you will receive it in private, or 
in the hearing of all!" "As you wish," said the 
prelate. " Nay, as you wish," said Fitzurse. Becket 
signalled away his companions, but, imagining some- 
thing threatening in the appearance of his visitors, 
recalled them. Nor was his apprehension without 
reason, for the knights afterwards confessed that they 
had some thoughts of murdering him with the crosier 
whieh lay at his feet. But they now spoke to him, and 
demanded that he should reverse his excommunication 
of the prelates who had sided with the king. This 
Becket positively refused. The eoaspirators withdrew. 

It was now the hour of vespers. Becket prepared to 
attend, nor could any remonstrance prevail on him to 
hide himself. His attendants urged him at least to 
go into the choir, perhaps from some notion of the 
superior sanctity,, and therefore safety, of that, part of 
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the church, and the prelate consented. He was hurried 
up one of the two nights of steps which conducted to 
it. It was now becoming dark, for it was not far from 
Christmas. 

At this moment the four knights entered the transept. 
Perceiving figures ascending the stairs, they shouted 
out — "Where is Thomas Becket, the traitor to the 
kin#?" There was no answer. Fitzurse rushed 
forward, and said, " Where is the archbishop P" The 
prelate turned round and faced his enemies ; " Regi- 
nald,, here I am ; no traitor, but the priest of God ; 
what do you wish?" He then descended the steps, 
and stood at the south-west corner of the chapel of 
St. Benedict. The four knights, now joined by Hugh 
of Hornsea, gathered about him, and demanded the 
absolution of the excommunicated prelates. His reply 
was, " I cannot do more than I have done !" Turning 
•to Fitzurse, his fortitude all unshaken, Becket said, 
" Reginald, you have received many favours at my 
hands ; why do you come armed into my church P" 
The reply of Fitzurse was — " Tou shall die ; I will 
tear your heart out !" The archbishop calmly replied, 
" In the name of Christ, and in defence of the church, 
I am ready to die ; but I forbid you, in the name of 
Almighty God, to hurt any of the clergy !" The' 
knights, somewhat embarrassed at finding him in the 
church, endeavoured to drag him out ; but the arch- 
bishop, who was a strong man, and had been once a 
practised athlete, threw Tracy on the pavement, whilst 
he endeavoured to release himself, aided by Grim, hi» 
faithful servant. Fitzurse, with his sword, struck off 
the prelate's cap : for he was not in his sacerdotal attire. 
Becket, covering his eyes with his hands, uttered these 
words : — " I commend myself and the cause of the 
church to God, to the Blessed Mary, to St. Denys, to 
St. Elphege, and to the Saints of the church." Traey 
then struck at the bishop's head, but the blow was 
intercepted by Grim, who raised his own arm. The> 
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arm fell shattered, and the blow thus diverted descended 
on the side of the prelate's head and shoulder, cutting 
through his clothes. Fitzurse lifted his sword above 
Becket's bleeding head for another stroke. The arch- 
bishop clasped his hands above his head, wiping with 
his arm the stream of blood which poured down his 
face and saying, "Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend 
my spirit ! The next blow was given by Tracy ; then 
Becket's arms dropped, though his hands were still 
joined. Turning his face towards the altar of St. Bene- 
dict, he faintly murmured — " In the name of Jesus, 
and in defence of His church, I am ready to die," and 
fell, with composed attitude, on the floor. Then 
Richard de Britto, with a furious exclamation — " Take 
this for the love of my Lord William, brother of the 
king" — gave a tremendous stroke which cut off a piece 
of the prelate's skull, and, in its descent, fractured the 
marble pavement. Becket yet breathed. But one of 
the conspirators, putting his foot on the prelate's neck, 
scattered his brains with his sword, after which he said, 
" Let us go ; let us go ; he will rise no more !" 

Thus fell the great assertor of the sovereign rights of 
the Church of Rome ! 

The remark made by Fouch£ on the assassination of 
the Duke D'Enghien, " It was more than a crime ; it 
was a blunder ;" though, on the ground of morality, 
atrocious, is yet intelligible. In that sense it is ap- 
plicable to the case of Becket. 

The conspirators fled; and the Castle of Knares- 
borough (which belonged to William of Moreville), was 
chosen, from its remoteness, as their place of refuge. 
Here they lay in concealment, whilst all Christendom 
was convulsed with agitation. Letters of condolence,, 
royal and episcopal, poured in upon the Pope from, 
every quarter. Legates were sent from Rome, threat- 
ening Henry with all the penalties of an interdict; 
pilgrimages were made to the shrine of St. Thomas, 
and the richest gifts laid upon his altar, whilst the 
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minds of the people were inflamed by the recital of 
numerous miracles wrought by " the innocent lamb,"* 
as some of the monkish histories strangely designate 

"hfm. 

The popular indignation followed these barons even 
to the pace of their distant retreat. The Pope excom- 
municated them. They became objects of hatred and 
avoidance. None would hold communion with them, 
or sit at the same table. The remains of their food 
were thrown to the dogs, "which," says the chronicler, 
"when they had tasted thereof, refused to eat any 
more." The king was compelled to acts of the most 
abject submission ; he foreswore all anti- clerical mea- 
sures; he promised in three years' time to go to 
Palestine against the infidels ; and, after the canoniza- 
tion of St. Thomas, he made a humiliating pilgrimage 
to his tomb. He was then absolved. 

It was strongly suspected that Thomas, Archbishop 
■of York, who maintained the king's cause, and who 
was about the royal person when the conspirators set 
jsail for England, was involved in the guilt of this 
transaction. He was for a time suspended by the 
Pope, but was absolved on his oath of denial. He 
appears to have carried on the contest respecting the 
Episcopal superiority of York and Canterbury. For 
when, in a great convocation of clergy at Westminster, 
the Pope's legate being present, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury took his post at the right hand of that 
•dignitary, Roger thrust himself between, and in no 
very decorous manner, when he failed to displace him, 
seated himself on the primate's knee. He was thrust 
aside by the clergy present, thrown down, and severely 
beaten. He carried his complaint to the king, but was 
only laughed at for his pains. The people afterwards 
hooted him, exclaiming, "Out upon thee, thou betrayer 
-of St. Thomas !" 

* Eoger of Hoveden. 
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The conspirators remained in the Castle of Knaares- 
borough during a year. At the expiration of that 
time they were pardoned, on condition of performing a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. There they died, and were 
interred before the gate of the Temple. 

Roger of Wendover, speaking of Henry's penance at 
the tomb of Becket, says — " By this means the favour 
of the blessed martyr was secured, and on that very 
Saturday, God delivered into his hands William, King 
of Scots, who was forthwith confined in Richmond 
Oastle." This prince, having demanded of Henry the 
restitution of Northumberland, which was refused him, 
joined with Richard against his father, and obtained 
from him a grant of the Earldom of Northumbria. 
Again (a.d. 1174), he invaded the North, but this time 
was taken prisoner. He obtained his freedom, only on 
condition that he should do homage for Scotland, as 
well as the territories he held in fief irom. Henry. 
This act was performed at York, in the Cathedral 
Church, where the Scottish King deposited upon the 
altar his breast-plate, spear, and saddle — an act of 
humiliation regarded by the Scottish nation with 
extreme resentment. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

aj>. 1181 TO A.D. 1189. 

" The war note of the Saracen 
Was on the winds of France ; 
It has stilled the harp of the Troubadour, 
And the clash of the tourney's lance." 

Hemans. 

The most extraordinary feature of the middle ages was 
the movement whioh is known to us as the Crusades. 
Its origin was both natural and artificial. It was natural 
that there should arise in the minds of those who pro- 
fessed the Christian religion a desire to visit the scenes 
of the extraordinary events connected with the birth, 
the life, and the death of their Lord. In proportion as 
the church receded from its early piety and became 
intent upon external and sacerdotal influences, it 
followed, of course, that a kind of mystic virtue would 
be attached to visits to holy places ; and that he who 
had climbed the mount of the Beatitudes, or washed 
himself in the waters of Jordan, or brought away a 
portion of the true cross, would be an object of reverence 
and regard; or, if he had committed heinous sins, would 
be held to have expiated them. But if the movement 
which dictated the Crusades was natural in part, in 
part it was also artificial. It was an age of warriors 
and of warfare ; and as there was some danger lest 
the Saracens should direct arms against the South 
of Europe, there existed upon the part of the originators 
of the Crusades a reason, why they should endeavour, 
in the name of religion, to invoke the military zeal 
which would prove the best defence, and which the 
feudalism, lately introduced into Europe, would serve 
as an important handmaid. It has been remarked, 
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moreover, that the original promoters of this religious 
warfare, Silvester, Urban, and Peter the Hermit, were 
Frenchmen, and the whole scheme is in perfect accord- 
ance with the temper and tastes of that military and 
theatrical nation. The demand to fight for the Holy- 
Sepulchre appealed to many motives at once : — to men's 
love of travel and adventure ; to the passion for mutual 
destruction which characterised the age ; to the con- 
sciousness of crime which weighed down many a breast, 
and to the corresponding desire of pardon; to the wish 
for a wider distinction by deeds of valour than the 
notice of any single country could afford, and to the 
hope of immortal rewards, unsparingly exhibited by 
the highest priestly authorities. The Crusades marked 
the arrival of the Church of Rome at its culminating 
point, and must ever remain a pointed illustration of the 
utter materialism of its religious influences. 

To what extent this crusading movement impelled 
the minds of the stout inhabitants of Yorkshire, is not 
very apparent. It can scarcely be doubted, that, where 
the materials of monkery existed in such abundance, 
the sympathy with the new enterprize would be great 
and general ; but the incidents which mark the pro- 
gress of this feeling are comparatively few. It is 
evident, however, that the forced contributions levied 
for this object affected Yorkshire, as all other parts; 
for we read of the arrangements made for collecting 
from each person a tenth of his income, and for allow- 
ing the mort gag ing of revenues, whether lay or 
ecclesiastical. We also read that, when Henry II. 
assumed the cross, he selected the richest men of each 
district (the number so chosen in York amounted to 
two hundred), and made them pay to appointed 
collectors the tenths assessed to them " by trustworthy 
men ; and if he found any inclined to be contumacious, 
he immediately caused them to be imprisoned, and kept 
in irons till they had paid the last farthing. He did 
the same with the Jews in his territories, and received 
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from them an immense sum of money. York was 
assessed at half the amount of London." 

Of the military monks conspicuous at this time, three 
orders were specially distinguished, the Knights of 
St. John (commonly called "the Knights Hospitallers"), 
fhe Teutonic Knights, and the Knights Templars* 
Let us speak of the last. 

During the reign of the second Henry, tlie earliest 
settlement of the Templars took place in Yorkshire, at 
Newhusum, near Leeds '(now Templenewsam). A 
considerable building was erected here, some parts of 
which remained till a comparatively recent period.* In 
1635 this building was nearly destroyed by fire. The 
situation is a very fine one, on a sloping hill well 
planted with oak and chesnut trees, and overlooking 
the river Aire. ' It forms an inviting object from the 
Midland railway which passes near it, whilst strong 
contrasts are suggested between the time of convulsion, 
superstition, and unquiet, of which we write, and our 
own days of intelligence and peace. 

The estate was given to the Knights Templars by 
William de Villers. Many of the religious orders were 
exempted from tythes ; that of the Knights Templars 
from many taxes also. Whitkirk, a part of the 
Templenewsam estate, was made free of the soke of the 
King's Mills, and the privilege was indicated by a cross, 
(the Templars' sign), marked on the front of the houses. 
In the end of the last century, the proprietors of the 
King's Mills endeavoured to enforce their ancient 
claim. This led to a long trial at York, the result of 
which confirmed the privilege. 

The description given by Scott, in Ivanhoe, of 
" Templestowe," may be interesting as giving his con- 
ception of Templenewsam in its palmy days. 

"The establishment of the Templars was seated 
amidst fair meadows and pastures. It was strong, and 

* The present building was erected in the reign of James L, by 
Sir A. Ingram. 

' O 
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well-fortified : a point never neglected by these knights, 
and which the disordered state of England rendered 
peculiarly necessary. Two halberdiers, clad in black, 
guarded the draw-oridge, and, others, in the same sad 
livery, glided to and fro upon the walls with a funereal 
pace, resembling spectres more than soldiers. The 
inferior officers of the order were thus dressed, ever 
since the use of white garments, similar to those of the 
knights and esquires, had given rise to a combination of 
certain false brethren in the mountains of Palestine, 
terming themselves Templars, and bringing great dis- 
honour on jhe order. A knight was, now and then, 
seen to cross the court in his long white cloak, his head 
depressed on his breast, and his arms folded. They 
passed each other, if they chanced to meet, with a slow, 
solemn, and mute greeting; for such was the rule of 
their order. In a word, the stern ascetic rigour of the 
Temple discipline, which had been so long exchanged 
for prodigal and licentious indulgence, seemed at once 
to have revived in Templestowe under the severe eye of 
Lucas Beaumanoir." 

That licentiousness which Scott has so often described 
as attached to the order of the Temple was no fiction ; 
for about a century since a cup was discovered in the 
grounds of Templenewsam, the inscription on which 
shews that the inmates of this preceptory, at least, were 
guilty of the charge. But this was not the only fault 
of the body. When Richard I. was exhorted by a bold 
preacher to part with his favourite vices — pride, avarice, 
and licentiousness — " I give the first," said the King, 
" to the Templars, the second to the Benedictines, and 
the third to my prelates." 

Besides Templenewsam, other preceptories existed 
in Yorkshire. Stainton Dale, near Pickering, was 
granted by Stephen to the Templars, with the pro- 
vision that intercession should be daily made for the 
kings of England. Temple-Hurst, near Selby, was 
also attached to this body, one of the members of 
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which is supposed to be interred in Birkin Church — an 
ancient Norman structure in the vicinity. 

After the part Sir John Darcy took in "the 
pilgrimage oi grace," Templenewsam was forfeited 
to the Crown. 

The knights of St. John of Jerusalem held large 
possessions in Craven. St. Helen's "Well, in the 
neighbourhood of Eshton Hall, was probably named 
by them. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE JEWISH MASSACBB. 
▲0). 1189 to AJ>. 1199. 

" Arouse the tiger of Hyrcanian deserts, 
Strive with the half-starved lion for his prey; 
Lesser the risk, than rouse the slumbering fire 
Of wild fanaticism." Scott. 

No person who has visited York is ignorant of the 
position of Clifford's Tower. It is situated on the 
tongue of land which lies at the confluence of the river 
Foss with the Ouse. That this part of York has been 
the scene of many remarkable adventures none can 
deny. That many of them yet remain unrecorded is 
equally certain. 

The period which we take up is the beginning of 
the reign of Richard I. Chivalry and crusades were 
now blazing all over Europe, and men who never 
cultivated a single moral virtue saw themselves, as they 
deemed, in the way of gaining the kingdom of heaven 
by the sword. Many estates were deeply mortgaged ; 
and the Jews, the bankers of Europe, possessed a 
formidable power over those, and they were many, 
whom lack of money had thrown into their hands. 

It has been the fashion to regard Coeur de Lion with 
romantic favour, because of his courage and daring ; 
and these qualities well suit the pages of a romance. 
But the slightest wash will bring off this colouring, and 
shew the canvas to be very black and discoloured 
behind. For Richard was a bad son and a useless 
king ; if he was bold in war, he was not reliable in 
peace ; he had at least as much ferocity as courage ; he 
was proud, cruel, revengeful ; and though not without 
occasional gleams of better feeling, his character was 
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odious for vices of which none can undertake to be the 
apologist. Chivalry is no substantial edifice, and has 
no deep foundations. It is only an imposing summer- 
house ; a thing of slight and superficial materials. If, 
according to Burke's description, " it feels a stain like 
a wound," the stain must be one which affects its con- 
ventional usages. It roots itself in no deep soil; it 
has produced little fruit of which posterity may be very 
proud. We cannot, in fairness, hold Richard respon- 
sible for all the evils of his reign, especially at its 
commencement. Influence is rather posthumous than 
anticipatory. It is certainly true, however, that this 
chivalrous monarch was in no way superior to the times 
in which he lived. The material influences which 
prompted the crusades, induced, similarly, all kinds 
of persecution against those who opposed the common 
faith ; and as the Jews were objects both of fear and 
contempt, and were protected rather by the personal 
feelings of each sovereign than by any law, they were, 
in this period of flaming zeal, in no little danger. 
Richard issued a proclamation forbidding Jews to be 
present at his coronation, lest he should suffer from 
their evil influences ; for, in those days, Jews were 
supposed to be practising all kinds of magical arts 
against Christians. His order was, however, disobeyed. 
To gain favour with the Sovereign, who held the body 
of English Jews in his hands and pleasure, some 
Hebrews from York brought up rich presents, on the 
strength of which they ventured to enter "Westminster 
Hall at the royal banquet. They were discovered, 
however, and exposed to the most merciless barbarities. 
One of them, Jocenus, contrived, fortunately, to escape; 
bat the rest were thrust out, plundered, and so dread- 
fully beaten as scarcely to escape with life. The 
example became contagious; in Norwich, Lynn, and 
Stamford, the Jews were treated with the most 
merciless barbarity. Some attempts were made to 
bring the authors of these outrages to justice ; but they 
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were scarcely sincere, and were soon abandoned. The 
age of the crusades was specially extravagant; 
multitudes of persons pledged their estates that they 
might go on pilgrimage ; and the Jews held the 
greater part of the ready money of the nation in their 
hands. They thus became not only objects of con- 
tempt, but of rational dread, at least to all those whom 
pecuniary obligations had placed in their hands. 

One or the Jews who had come from York, and who 
had presumed to bring to King Eichard presents at his 
coronation, was named Benedict. He had been forced 
into a church, and had been compulsorily baptized, 
after all the injuries which an inflamed mob could 
administer. When, soon afterwards, he was brought 
before King Eichard, and addressed by the Christian 
name he was said to have adopted, he declared that he 
was still a Jew; that he had only been made a Christian 
by the most cruel force, and that the severest death 
would be preferable to the inhuman usage he had 
received. He soon after died, at Northampton, of his 
wounds, and was denied Christian burial. 

His companion, Jocenus, who had narrowly escaped 
outrageous treatment in London, contrived to return, 
unharmed, to York. Eichard, on departing for the 
Holy Land, had issued a proclamation for the protection 
of the Jews. Notwithstanding this, a conspiracy was 
formed against them in the beginning of the following 
year. It was not composed of common people, but of 
the needy, the riotous, the extravagant, the abandoned; 
those who, having fled to the Hebrews for succour, 
regarded them, when that succour became exhausted, 
as their worst enemies. On a very stormy night in 
March, part of the city of York was found to be on 
fire, and it was suspected that this fire was not casual, 
but intentional, to divert public attention from other 
simultaneous acts. During its progress, a body of per- 
sons broke into the house of Benedict, where his widow 
and children remained, and which was strongly 
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barricaded. The whole family was cruelly murdered; the 
house was plundered, and afterwards set on fire. This 
created no small alarm among the Jews of the city, who 
had already seen many reasons for fear ; and Jocenus, 
in special terror lest he should be the next object of 
attack, obtained leave of the governor to remove his 
family into the castle, so that when, shortly after, 
his house was attacked, it was found entirely empty. 
Jocenus' example was followed by many of his brethren, 
till there remained very few Jews in York who did not 
take refuge in the fortress. This greatly enraged the 
conspirators, who had calculated upon the large plunder 
they should gain. In their anger, they subjected the 
few Jews within their reach to the most torturing treat- 
ment, and set before them the alternative of baptism or 
death. In the meantime the majority of the body 
remained in the castle. But one day, seeing the 
governor leave the building, a sudden terror seized 
them that he would be gained over by their enemies, 
and that the whole body would be delivered over to 
their malice. Influenced by this fear, when the 
governor returned, the Jews denied him admission. 
Indignant at this treatment, the governor went to 
Eandal de Grenville, the High Sheriff, to whom he 
told his tale, and he, also, was extremely irritated at 
the insult offered to the royal authority represented in 
his person. He hastily ordered that entrance should be 
made by force. The populace caught the excitement, 
and took their measures accordingly. Seeing the effect 
of his words, the High Sheriff would have retracted his 
order, but it was too late. The desire of the multitude 
to attack the Jews in their citadel had become uncon- 
trollable. Led on by a canon of the Premonstratensian 
order, they surrounded the castle, and began the work 
of demolition. The monk headed the people, shouting 
out — " The enemies of Christ must be destroyed" — till, 
in attempting to batter down the walls, a dislodged 
.stone fell upon his head and killed him. 
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By this time, the Jews within the castle were in 
the very extremity of terror. They cried out to their 
besiegers, and offered them a large sum of money if 
they would allow them to escape. But this was refused. 
Escape was impossible. At this juncture, one of their 
Rabbis, reminding his fellows of the distinguished acts 
of their forefathers in days of old — of the sacrifice of 
Abraham — of the valiant deeds of Judith, and of 
achievements similar to these; — and reminding them 
that they were commanded to die on behalf of their 
religion, concluded by these words : — " Men of Israel, 
listen to my advice ! It is better that we should kill 
each other, than fall into the hands of the enemies of 
our Lord." The Jews responded to this stern advice. 
Self-destruction was deemed their only course in this 
tremendous crisis. A few only dissented, hoping to 
make terms with the besiegers. Before the refugees 
carried their resolution into effect, a huge pile was 
made, on which all their rich goods and stuffs were 
heaped together and were burned. Their plate was 
disfigured so as to render it of as little value as possible. 
This done, they proceeded to the sacrifice ! As if they 
fiad been so many Abrahams, and were acting under 
God's direct command, each father of a family cut the 
throats of all his children — then of his wife ; — then the 
heads of families murdered each other. Last of all the 
Rabbi cut the throat of Jocenus, then destroyed himself ! 
None now remained within the castle but those Jews 
who had refused to enter into this awful compact. In 
the imminence of their danger, they had sought to 
move the compassion of the mob by telling them the 
fearful tragedy which had just been perpetrated, and, 
when they found their enemies incredulous, by throwing 
over the wall some of the bodies of the murdered men. 
But every appeal was alike vain. There were motives 
at work among the leaders of the mob which hardened 
their hearts against all compassion. Seeing that the 
besiegers must soon force their way, the Jews at length 
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gave them admission. In an instant, every survivor 
was destroyed, though some called loudly for baptism, 
in hope of a respite from death. When every Jewish 
voice was thus silenced for ever, the conspirators 
hastened to the cathedral where, it seems, the Jewish 
records were deposited, forced open the chests, took the 
mortgage and other deeds which were securities for 
money advanced, and burned them on the floor of the 
cathedral itself. If it be a jnaarim of law to regard 
with extreme suspicion the party which profits most by 
a crime, it may be readily conjectured that the insti- 
gators of this atrocity were, not the unenlightened 
multitude, though they became participators in the out- 
rage, but those who, having outlived their resources, 
had fallen into the power of grasping usurers. We 
are told that the number shut up in the castle was 500, 
besides women and children : so that it is inferred that 
at least a thousand persons were immolated at once. 
So imperfect were the modes of conveying news at that 
day, that it was some months before the event became 
perfectly known throughout the kingdom. 

The news of this massacre reached Bichard in the 
Holy Land. He was furious at the indifference which 
hod been shewn to his proclamation, and he appointed 
the Bishop of Ely justiciary of the English counties 
north of the Humber, ordering him to investigate these 
occurrences, and to punish their perpetrators. That 
prelate accordingly came to York with a small army, 
but found that the conspirators had fled to Scotland, 
The citizens of York were examined, but they denied 
participation in the outrage, and said that the deed had 
been committed by the inhabitants of neighbouring 
towns. The bishop levied a considerable fine upon the 
city, and removed both the High Sheriff and governor 
from the posts they held. When he had thus gained a 
large sum of money, and had repaired the damaged 
castle, he retired, and no man was ever brought to 
justice for this unparalleled atrocity. Such was the 
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security of those days ! But, though the bishop failed 
to punish the instigators of this crime, he took severe 
measures with the inhabitants of York because they 
had failed, in his opinion, to receive him with the 
honours of an apostolic legate. He laid the church 
under an interdict, which he continued till the bells 
were taken down, and the canons and clergy came to 
do homage at his feet. 

One would imagine that, after so terrible a catastrophe, 
York would have been avoided by the Jews for a consi- 
derable length of time. But a new colony was soon 
formed, and the Jews of York became again rich and 
prosperous. 

During the reign of Richard I., the archbishop of 
York was Geoffrey Plantagenet, a prominent and 
turbulent actor in the movements of the times. This 
man was the son of Henry II. and Eosamond Clifford* 
(of "Woodstock notoriety), and all the blood of the 
Cliffords seems to have run in his veins. Having 
received a good education, he was made archdeacon 
of Lincoln and then bishop, though he was not yet 
ordained. He thus obtained episcopal pay without 
performing the corresponding duties. But this state of 
things the Pope would not allow to be continued. As, 
however, Geoffrey's inclinations were not towards 
ecclesiastical work, his royal father had removed him 
from the see of Lincoln and made him Lord Chancellor, 
giving him at the same time an estate in Normandy. 
It was principally Geoffrey whom Archbishop Roger 

* This lady, of doubtful fame, is said to have been poisoned by the 
jealousy of Queen Eleanor, of Aquitaine (herself no very creditable 
specimen of virtue). 

" She gave this comelye dame to drinke : 
Who took it in her hande, 
And from her bended knee arose 

And on her feet did stand ; 
And casting up her eyes to heaven 

Shee did for mercy calle, 
And drinking up the poison stronge 
Her life she lost withalle." 

See Percy's Rxliquks. 
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accused of having laid hands on him at the time of the 
incident already related.* This office he held till the 
death of Henry I. On the accession of Richard, 
Geoffrey was removed from the Chancellorship, and, 
by some clever manoeuvring, appointed Archbishop of 
x ork, though he had not yet received priest's orders. 
His consecration took place at Tours. This roused the 
indignation of the Archbishop of Canterbury who 
appealed to the Pope against a proceeding so irregular. 
Scarcely had Geoffrey been appointed, however, when he 
complained that Richard had made certain other 
arrangements in the Cathedral without his consent, 
and he declared them null and void. A violent quarrel 
took place between the brothers, and Geoffrey was 
deprived of his see. But Richard's anger was tran- 
sitory and Geoffrey was soon replaced. It had been 
the king's intention to keep Geoffrey abroad for three 
years, as he dreaded the influence of one so turbulent 
during his absence, and he had made his brother swear 
that he would not cross the Channel, saying that he 
would prove to England a sword and not an olive- 
branch. As soon, however, as Bichard was departed 
for Palestine, Geoffrey forgot his vow and prepared to 
return. As his intention was publicly known, he no 
sooner landed at Dover than he was seized by order 
of the Chancellor, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of the people, who pitied him as being an archbishop 
and the brother and son of a king. Prince John 
immediately released him. Matters had now reached a 
somewhat perilous state of quarrel. Hugh, the Bishop- 
Chancellor, exercised great influence in the kingdom, 
whilst Geoffrey Plantagenet was not a man to be 
daunted. The dispute between them was carried on with 
the utmost acrimony, of which the following incident 
was an illustration. In the course of his Episcopal visit- 
ations, Hugh inspected the nunnery of Godstow. Seeing 

• See page 197. 
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a tomb before the altar covered with silk embroidery, 
and surrounded by lamps and tapers, he asked whose it 
was, and received for answer that it was the tomb of 
Rosamond Clifford (mistress of Henry II. and mother 
of Geoffrey Plantagenet), who had been a great 
benefactress to the establishment. Hugh, with, stern 
dissatisfaction, ordered its entire removal, and caused 
both the corpse and the monument to be placed 
outside the church. 

The turbulent temper of Geoffrey was not long in 
manifesting itself in his diocese. The canons of his 
cathedral, uniting with the abbot of Selby and some 
Promonstratensian abbots, preferred many serious 
charges against him, to be investigated by the 
Chancellor. They accused him of neglecting his office, 
whilst they charged him with spending Ins time in 
hunting and hawking. They said that, though he 
scarcely blessed any one, he cursed and excommunicated 
not a few; that he subverted the customs of his church; 
that he imprisoned those who complained of his 
tyranny ; that he brought a number of armed men to 
break open the doors of the chapter-house; and that 
he appropriated the revenues of benefices, or filled 
them, when vacant, with improper persons. These 
charges were solemnly investigated by the Chancellor. 
After many inquiries, they were referred to the Supreme 
Pontiff, before whom both parties were cited. Geoffrey, 
however, disregarded the summons, urging that the 
king had forbidden him to appear. The Pope pro- 
ceeded against him by suspending him from his 
episcopal functions. 

Many dissensions had arisen respecting the person to 
be appointed Dean of the Cathedral, Geoffrey favouring 
one and the canons another. When Geoffrey failed to 
appear at Rome, Simon, a favourite of the clergy, 
obtained the Decanal appointment. On his arrival at 
York, he was met by a great number of priests and 
people, and borne triumphantly into the city. But 
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this was very offensive to the retainers of the Arch- 
bishop, who forbade his entry as Dean of York. A 
miserable series of criminations and recriminations 
now ensued. Excommtmications were freely used 
against opposing parties, on the part of the Arch- 
bishop, and on the other hand the Archbishop was 
made to pay a heavy fine for damages attributed to his 
vindictiveness. 

On his return from the Crusades, Richard's resent- 
ment against his archbishop brother was extremely 
strong, though, with his usual inconstancy and 
generosity he soon forgave him, and honoured him 
with the kiss of peace. But, immediately after, some 
ef Geoffrey's insolent speeches again irritated the King, 
who took from him all his lay possessions, he being at 
that time under suspension from ecclesiastical duties. 
Three years afterwards, the succeeding Pope, Innocent, 
espoused the Archbishop's cause with considerable 
warmth, and threatened the King with severe eccle- 
siastical censures if the Archbishop were not reinstated. 
With considerable difficulty an adjustment was effected. 
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CHAPTER XY. 

THE PRICE OF BLOOD. 

A.D. 1199 TO a.d. 1216. 

King John — " O when the last account 'twixt heaven and earth 
Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation 1" 

The name of John is justly infamous in the annals of 
British History. An undutiful son; a hard-hearted 
brother ; a tyrannical and cowardly king ; narrow in 
intellect, profligate in morals, having neither ability to 
rule, nor self-denial to obey ; he has left an execrable 
memory to the country he laid at the feet of Borne ; 
only relieved by the fact that the nation wrested from 
him the Great Charter of its liberties ; and it is not 
wonderful that his own consciousness of wickedness 
should have prompted the desire to be laid, after death, 
close by a holy man,* to prevent the maltreatment of 
his body by spirits of evil. " Verily," says Holinshed, 
"King John was held in great suspicion; whether 
worthily or not, the Lord knoweth." One of his 
contemporaries said still more — " Hell felt itself defiled 
by the presence of John." Of this monarch York- 
shire has not many recollections, f But it has one, 
so dark, if indeed true, as to surpass all the other 
memories of this odious scion of the house of 
Plantagenet. 

The visitant to Whitby who walks along its northern 
shore, will in a few miles reach an estate of considera- 
ble beauty and antiquity, the property of the Earl of 
Normanby, now inhabited by His Royal Highness the 

* St. Wulstan, just canonized. 

+ He visited York in March 1200, and granted to it a valuable 
charter. 
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Maharajah Dhuleep Sing. The old castle of Mulgrave 
stands on these grounds, placed on an eminence between 
two rivulets, about a mile from the sea. It has been 
long disused as a residence, and is replaced by a modern 
mansion, standing very near to the shore. It is proba- 
ble that the ancient castle stands on the site of a pre- 
vious British one. Camden represents this fortress as the 
dwelling of Duke "Wada, who lived about a.d. 800, and 
is said to have been one of the murderers of Ethelred, 
King of Northumbria, who, defeated by Ardulph 
in Whalley, Lancashire, retreated to Mulgrave, where 
he was taken ill and died. Whether the stories of the 
existence of this conspirator be authentic, is doubtful ; 
but it is certain that there is no ground for many of the 
legends which speak of him. Young thus gives these 
traditions : — 

" In the building of Mulgrave and Pickering castles, 
Wade and his wife, whose name was Bell, divided 
their labours — a single giant being sufficient for rear- 
ing each castle; — but having only one hammer between 
them, it was necessary to toss it backwards and 
forwards, giving a shout every time it was thrown, that 
when the one threw it to Mulgrave or to Pickering, the 
other might be ready to catch it. The Roman road 
which is called ' Wade's Causey/ or ' Wade's Wife's 
Causey,' was formed by them in a trice, Wade paving, 
and Bell bringing him stones ; once or twice her apron 
strings gave way, leaving a large heap of stones on the 
spot! (These, I presume, are the pillars which supported 
the wooden bridges of the Romans). Young Wade, 
even when an infant, could throw a rock several tons 
weight to a vast distance ; for one day when his mother 
was milking her cow near Swarthow, the child, whom 
she had left on Sleight's Moor, became impatient for 
the breast, and seizing a stone of vast size, heaved it 
across the valley in wrath, and hit his mother with such 
violence that, although she was not materially hurt, her 
body made an impression on the stone, which remained 
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indelible, till the stone itself was broken tip, a few 
years ago, to mend the highways ! What connexion: 
such tales can have with Duke Wada, I am at a loss to 
know; but as similar works in other places are ascribed 
by the vulgar to witches, to fairies, or to Satan, who 
has had the honour of paving several Roman roads, it 
is by no means improbable that Wade is the Saxon God 
Woden, to whose agency the idolatrous Saxons would 
naturally attribute works which they could not other- 
wise* account for. This opinion is strengthened by 
considering that a little below Mulgrave Castle, and 
above the present village of East-row, there was a 
village called Thordisa, which name was also given to 
the beck running past the castle : now the word 
Thordisa is composed of the names of two Saxon deities, 
Thor, the son of Woden, and Disa, the wife of Thor, 
who were very probably worshipped here : and if Thor 
and his wife had a station at the village, his father 
Woden, and his wife, would naturally occupy the 
castle. The wife of Woden, indeed, was Prigga, not 
Bell ; but the fables must have passed through many 
editions since their first rise. If my conjecture be 
admitted, we must suppose that the castle existed prior 
to the arrival of the Saxons." 

A fortress existed here at least long before the reign 
of John. This fact is certain, and it is equally so that it 
bore the name of Mulgrif. The manor was given by 
William I. to Earl Morton. It passed into the hands 
of the Fossards, and one of the daughters of that house 
was given in marriage by King John to Peter de 
Manley, his esquire, in 1214 or 1215, who it is sup- 
posed built the castle soon after the signing of the 
Great Charter at Eunnymede.* 

* A warrant of King John exists, addressed to the bailiffs of Peter 
de Manley, authorising the fortifications of Doncaster by a mound and 
ditch — not a wall, of which Leland says, " ther appere no tokens." 
The same authority says that of the gates " St. Marie Gate is the 
fairest." 
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This Peter de Manley was a Pictovin, and a constant 
attendant upon John, both as prince and king. He 
uniformly stood by John in all the disputes between 
that monarch and his barons. He is said to have been 
the agent in one of the blackest crimes which the page 
of history has ever recorded. 

When John ascended the throne of England, his 
right was disputed by Arthur (Duke of Bretagne), son 
of his elder brother Geoffrey, though at that time the 
laws of succession were not very definitely established. 
Arthur was placed by his mother Constance under the 
care of Philip Augustus, King of France ; an ambitious 
and intriguing monarch, who was not reluctant to 
commit himself to the quarrel of the nephew with his 
perfidious uncle. Arthur, though not then fifteen years 
of age, received in marriage the daughter of Philip 
Augustus, and as the provinces of Axtjou, Tourainq, 
and Maine had declared for him against John, the 
young .prinee was sent with an army into those districts. 
John marched against his nephew and defeated him* 
taking two hundred knights prisoners, twenty-two of 
whom, were, with incredible barbarity, starved to death 
in Corfe Castle, Darsetshira Arthur was himself taken 
captive and sent to Falaise. To that castle John 
repaired and ordered his nephew to be brought before 
him. He endeavoured by artful blandishments to 
detach the youth from his relations with Philip 
Augustus, and promised him the greatest honours, if 
he would treat nim, his lord and uncle, with his entire 
confidence. But Arthur was not to be cajoled, and 
with the rashness of youth, " ill-advisedly" demanded 
of John the restoration of the possessions he had so 
fraudulently seized. Irritated at his language, his 
uncle sent him prisoner to Aouen, where he ordered 
him to be closely guarded. (a.d. 1202.) The young 
prince was never seen more. 

This disappearance gave rise to the darkest sus- 
picions. Indeed, some of the chroniclers advance far 

P 
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beyond suspicions, as is witnessed by the following 
extract from Balph, abbot of Coggeshall, who was 
an attendant on Eichard I., and wrote, as an eye- 
witness, an afccount of his crusade. " Some of John's 
counsellors," says he, "suggested to the king the 
necessity of unfitting Arthur for rule by blinding 
hrm and depriving him of the hope of posterity by 
horrible mutilations. The wretches who were sent to 
Falaise to execute this command were disarmed by 
the tears and cries of the poor boy. Herbert de Burgh, 
his warder, took upon him to suspend the cruelties till 
the king was further consulted. This appeal produced 
only his removal to Rouen." The terrible sequel may 
be related in the words of the historian who presents 
the above quotation : 

"On the 3rd April, at midnight, Arthur was suddenly 
awakened and ordered to come out of the tower. At 
the door he found his merciless uncle, with Walter de 
Manley, his equerry, in a boat, where he went to them. 
The hour of the night, perhaps former scenes of horror, 
above all, the threatening countenance of John, filled 
the unhappy youth with sorrow and terror. He threw 
himself on his knees, and with a flood of tears implored 
his uncle to spare his life. But John had gone too far 
to retreat. Some say that Manley when ordered by 
John to murder the boy shrunk- from the deed, and 
that John seized his nephew by the hair and stabbed 
him with his own hand and threw his body into the 
Seine."* 

For his part in this dark transaction the hand of the 
heiress of Mulgrave and her lands were awarded by 
John to Peter de Manley. (a.d. 1214 or 1215). The 
crime is one which has justly filled every annalist 
with horror, for there is reason to believe that the 
accusation is too well founded. 

The ruins of Mulgrave castle are on a hill between 
two brooks, mentioned by Leland, and named Sandbeck 
* Mackintosh's History of England, vol. i., p. 202. 
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and Eastbeck. They are enveloped in woods and 
covered with ivy. Two circular towers mark the 
entrance ; the moat is yet discernible, as is also the 
keep, a square tower with circular corners. The whole 
now presents a picture of neglect and desolation. 

A traditional instance of John's cruel disposition, 
somewhat similar, is related in reference to a poor 
hermit, called Peter of Pomfret. In the year 1213, 
this man prophesied that during that year John should 
lose his crown. 

" Here is a prophet, that I hrought with me 
From forth the streets of Pomfret, whom I found, 
With many hundreds treading on his heels, 
To whom he sung, in rude harsh-sounding rhymes, 
That, ere the next Ascension-day at noon, 
Your highness should deliver up your crown." * 

For this offence the poor prophet was thrown into 
prison at Corfe Castle (a.d. 1213), and was, after this, 
trailed by horses to the neighbouring town of Wareham, 
where he was hanged. The common opinion was, that 
John's resignation of his crown to the Pope's legate, 
fulfilled the hermit's prediction. 

John appears to have paid some visits to the ancient 
Northumbria. On the 5th January, 1201, he came to 
(Nottingham, where he was entertained by William de 
Stuteville. On the next day he proceeded to Beverley, 
where he consented, for a large sum of money, to pay a 
visit to John le Gros, who had been excommunicated 
by Geoffrey, Archbishop of York. The true state of 
the case may be learned from the records of Beverley. 
.Among the grants made by John on his accession was 
one to the town of Beverley — a grant of Jfreedom from 
toll, stallage, &c. For this the inhabitants of Beverley 
paid 500 marks. But the Archbishop of York con- 
sidered this a violation of the privileges already his by 
the Charter of Athelstan, and we are told that he 

* Shakspeare— King John. 

p2 
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" disseised the burgesses of their pasture, toll, turbary, 
*nd gravel, and of their egress from Beverley." The 
contest between the two parties was violent : the 
matter was brought before the justiciaries, and the men 
of Beverley producing their ancient charters, compelled 
Jbhe archbishop to promise the restoration of their rights. 
Instead, however, of the fulfilment of this pledge, he 
proceeded to still severer measures, till William de 
fttuteville arbitrated in the affair, and decided against 
the archbishop, whereupon he was excommunicated. 
The present visit of John was designed as a kind of 
solatium under such severity. On this occasion the 
ecclesiastical authorities wished to receive the king 
in procession with the ringing of bells. This, how- 
ever, John would not permit. On the other hand the 
servants of the archbishop refused to supply the king 
with any of their master's winels. When John left 
Beverley, he gave orders " that all the servants of the 
Archbisnop of York, wherever they Might "be found, 
should be arrested, which was accordingly done." 

From Beverley the king, with his queen* Isabella, 
proceeded to Scarborough, and thence he made a circuit 
of his northern dominions, " putting the subjects of his 
kingdom to their ransom, that is to say, oompeHinj 
-them to pay fines, and charging them with having lai 
waste hiis forests." At York the archbishop wa» 
brought to reason, and made his peace with the king, 
after payment of a large fine (1,000 marks), and 
absolution given to those whom he had excommuni- 
cated. William de Stuteville was afterwards appointed 
the king's High Sheriff. Such are Yorkshire illustrations 
of the family quarrels for which the house of Plantageiiet 
was so notorious. But the most memorable visit which 
this king paid to Yorkshire, was that which took place 
just before his death — after the signing of Magna 
Charta. He first retired to Windsor, whete he yielded 
to all demonstrations of furious excitement, storming, 
swearing, and wreaking his impotent passion on all 
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objects within his reach. From Windsor he departed 
to the Isle of Wight, awaiting some allies from Brabant 
and Ghiienne, by whose aid he hoped to avenge himself 
of his barons. When joined by them, he marched 
towards the North, always burning down in the morn- 
ing the house which had sheltered him during the 
night. A few days after Christmas, he reached 
Yorkshire, against which he felt the most signal hatred, 
because of the P ar * taken against him by the Northern 
barons. These barons had entered into alliance with 
Alexander, King of Scotland, who was investing the 
Castle of Norham. Like his predecessor, William the 
Conqueror, John carried destruction and desolation in 
his train.* Natives were tortured to point out where 
their treasures were secreted; houses and castles were 
burned and pillaged. John followed Alexander to 
Edinburgh, then turned back, burning and slaying aa 
he went, whilst each captured castle was given as a 
prey to some favourite. In this crisis the French were 
called in to aid the barons, and John, discomfited, 
retired from before them, whilst all the Northern 
nobles rose against him, and drove him to Wisbeach, 
where he resolved to cross the Wash by the sands. In 
this expedition, as is well known, he became over- 
whelmed by the tide, and lost all his baggage and 
ammunition, narrowly escaping with his life. 



* longard, vol. ii, c. 5. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

FOREST KNIGHTS. 
A.D. 1325 TO A.D. 1247. 

" What hallooing, and what stir is this to-day ? 
These are my mates, which make their wills their law — 
Have some unhappy passenger in chace : 
They love me well : yet I have much to do 
To keep them from uncivil outrages." 

As You Like It. 

Coeval -with the Knights-Templars, was another set of 
knights, — men of the greenwood and the greensward ; 
— the knights of the forest. Though the exploits of 
Robin Hood had principally to do with the forest of 
Sherwood, Yorkshire had its fair share in his adven- 
tures ; and upon certain scenes within its range, he has 
left his name indelibly impressed. The very conditions 
of his life, which often rendered concealment necessary, 
forbade his restricting himself to any single district 
Whitby Abbey, Robin Hood's Bay, the Forest of 
Barnsdale, Fountains Abbey, Kirklees Priory, and 
other localities preserve the name or perpetuate the 
adventures of the Prince of outlaws. 

So far back as the reign of William I., a band of rob- 
bers, under the command of "Sweyn, the son of Sigg," 
infested the vast forests of Yorkshire. These were 
men, whom civil oppression had driven from society into 
bold courses, and who, though violating express laws, 
were supposed to offend against no moral ones, and 
therefore, attracted the sympathies of the people. 
Many of the Saxon thanes had themselves tried their 
hands in forest depredations, regarding the forest laws 
as an infringement of their natural liberties, against 
which it was no crime to rebel. The disorders of the 
times, and the want of any regular and efficient police, 
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had, during the reign of Richard I., fostered these 
practices until they became subversive of all order, and 
really detrimental to the community. Law no longer 
guarded freedom, but became its antagonist; and, in 
file eyes of the multitude, he deserved well of his 
fellow creatures who evaded its restrictions and trampled 
upon its claims. "In a.d. 1194, King Eichard the 
first, being hunting in the forest of Sherwood, did 
chase a hart out of the Forrest of Sherwood into Barnes- 
dale, in Yorkshire, and because he could not there 
recover him, he made proclamation at Tickhill, in 
Yorkshire, and divers other places there, that no 
person should kill, hunt, or chase the said hart, but 
that he might safely retorne into forrest againe ; which 
hart was afterwards called a hart — royall-proclaimed." 
(Manwood's Forest Laws, 1598). 

The history of Robin Hood, as it has been handed 
down to us, must be regarded as an undistinguishable 
compound of truth and fable. We can neither deny 
his personality, nor implicitly assent to the truth of the 
narratives which profess to give his history. He is said 
to have been born in Locksley Chase, near Sheffield, 
about a.d. 1225.* He is reported to have laid claim to 
the Earlship of Huntingdon, but nothing substantial 
authenticates the story. It is related that he was 
originally called Robert Fitzooth, though with what 
truth it is impossible to determine. Altogether, Robin 
Hood's name is surrounded by a set of traditions, only 
a little more trustworthy than those which refer to 
Hengist and Horsa, the adventures of the Knights «f 
the Round Table, or those of Sir Launcelot in search of 
the Sanc-greal. 

The youth of Robin Hood is reported to have been 
wild and headstrong. His excesses led him to courses 
which brought upon him an act of outlawry, and he 
was compelled to seek refuge in the extensive forests 

* Such is the recent and most probable conjecture as to the period 
of his birth. 
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which covered the face of the country. He gradually 
drew around him a considerable number ef men, some 
say a hundred archers, driven to join Jiim from 
political disaffection, or from the harsh operation of the 
forest laws. 

The principal personages who figure, along with 
Robin Hood, in the romantic ballads of the middle 
ages, may be briefly noticed. Conspicuous among them 
was Little John : — 

" Though he was called Little, his limbs they were large, 
And his stature was seven feet high ; 
Wheresoever he came, they quak'd at his name 
For soon, he would make them to fly/* 

Another jolly companion was George*a-GTeen, of 
Wakefield, a Knder, or Pound-keeper, who, in a 
contest with Robin Hood and two of his body, had 
almost proved a victor — 

" Hold thy hand, hold thy hand," said bold Bobin Hood, 
" And my merry men every one, 

For this is one of the best pmders 

That ever I tried with sword" — 

but who was at last enlisted in the service of the 
company. So also was Alkn-a-Dale : — 

" The youngster was clothed in scarlet red, 
In scarlet ftne and gay ; 
And he did frisk it over the plain, 
And chaunted a roudelay.'* 

Much and Scathelock were also trusted members of the 
band. In one of his forays, Bobin Hood came to 
Bountains Abbey, where he had a singular adventure 
with a monk, who let loose upon him a pack of ban- 
dogs, or curs. " Hence he is called the Curtail Friar." 

* It is believed that Little John, Hood's companion, was born in 
Hathersage, and there buried, in a grave still marked off. In 
this village are many traditions respecting him and his extraor- 
dinary stature. A thigh-bone, taken from his reputed grave, was &S 
inches in length ; and a story goes of a green cloth cap, which was 
long hung up in the church, reputed to be little John's, The cottage 
in which he was believed to live, still exists. 
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So says Stakeley? Douce says, that the name was 
demved from the short habits worn by the Franciscan 
friars. But Fountains was not Franciscan. This 
mast was induced to join Hood, and became the " Friar 
Tuck" of the romances. Robin had also a wife or 
companion, to whom was assigned the name Marian — 

" For the people that dwell in the north can te.Jl. 
Of Marian and hold Robin Hood." 

Stow says of Hood—" He suffered no woman? to be 
oppressed, violated, or otherwise molested ; poor men's 
goods he spared abundantly, relieving them with that 
which by theft he got from abbeys and the houses* of rich 
earls ; whom Major (the Scottish historian), blameth for 
his rapine and theft ; but of all thieves he affirmeth him 
to be the prince, and the most gentle thief." Indeed, 
Robin Hood may be regarded as in many respects less 
a robber than a patriot, for it is recorded of him that 
he took away the property only of the rich, §ind that all 
his acts were most kind and charitable towards the poor.* 
A loose morality was an inevitable consequence of these 
conditions, though much of the blame rested upon the 
imperfect social system itself. The Plantagenets some- 
what mitigated the forest laws ; but they were the 
violent enemies of liberty; and after the battle of 
Evesham, which was fougnt and lost in the interests of 
freedom, a general confiscation took place of the 
property of the adherents of Montfort, Earl of Lei- 
cester, whilst those so deprived were driven to the 



* A poor woman who had heen aiding him to make his escape, onee 
said to him — " I would rather die than not do my utmost to save thee; 
for who has fed and clothed me and my children, hut thou and Little 
John ?" Eohin Hood, like the saints of the Calendar, had his feast- 
day. Latimer mentions, in one of his sermons, that he came to a 
smalt town near London, and gave notice that he should preach the 
next day. But that he found impossible — for all the parish were 
intent .on keeping Robin Hood's Day, and performing in green suits 
the mwmmeries which represented that celebrated outlaw and his 
band. 
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woods for subsistence, and helped themselves to 
whatever they could take, especially, where possible, to 
some of the property of which they had been unjustly 
deprived. The animosity of the outlaws was, in a 
special manner, directed against all the clergy, regular 
and secular. Nor was this wonderful, for these bodies 
were famed for haughtiness and luxury, and were often 
in league against the liberties of the people. 

The most authentic ballads relative to Robin Hood, 
are those entitled " A lytell geste of Robyn Hode." 
The scene of them is principally laid in Yorkshire. Let 
us take a specimen : — 

Robin is represented in " Bernysdale,"* accompanied 
by Little John, " Much, the miller's son," and " good 
Scathelock." Little John invites his master to dine. 
But Robin says that he will not dine till he can get 
some baron or knight, or squire to dine with him, and 
to pay for the entertainment : — 

" A good maner 1 than had Eobyn l custom. 

In londe where that he were, 
Every daye or he woulde dyne * * dine. 

Thre messes wolde he here : 

The one in the worshyp of the fader, 

The other of the holy goost ; 
The thyrde was of our dere lady 

That he loved of all other moste. 

Robin loved our dere lady 

For doute of dedely 8 synne ; 8 deadly. 

Wolde he never do company harme 

That ony woman was ynne." 

Little John asks instructions respecting their mode of 
proceeding. To which Robin answers : — 

" But loke ye do no husbonde * harm * husbandman. 
That tilleth with his plough ; 

* " Along on the lift hond," says Leland, " ill miles of betwixt 
Milburne and Ferribridge, I saw the wooddi and famose forest of 
Barnesdale, wher thay say that Robyn Hudde lyvid like an owt^." 
Itinerary, vol. 101. 
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No more ye shall no good yeman 

That walketh by green wode shawe ; l l shade. 
He no knight, he no squyer, 

That wolde be a good felawe.* * fellow. 

These bysshoppes and thyse arohebyssoppes 

Ye shall them bete and bynde, 
The hye Sheryfe of Notynghame 

Hym holde in your mynde." 

The dislike to the last arose probably from the fact that, 
as Sherwood Forest was under his jurisdiction, he had 
often executed the law upon the bold leader. Robin 
Hood orders his men to go to Watling Street (a name 
which seems to have been often used for Ermine Street 
— its true appellation), and to lay hold of the first earl 
or baron they could meet, and to bring him to dine 
with the outlaw. As they roam about, they find, in a 
private lane, a knight — 

" All dreri then was his semblaunte, 8 8 appearance. 

And lytell was his pride ; 
Hys one fote in the sterope 4 stode, 4 stirrup. 

The other waved beside. 

Hys hode 6 hangynge over hys eyen two, 5 hood. 

He rode in symple aray ; 
A soryer man than he was one, 

Rode never in somer's day. 

Lytell Johan was curteyse, 6 6 courteous. 

And set hym on his kne ; 
' Welcome be ye, gentyll knyght, 
Welcome are you to me.' " 

The knight is brought to Robin Hood, and treated with 
much show of respect and attention : 

" They wasshed together, and wyped bothe, 

And set tyll theyre dynere ; 7 7 dinner. 

Brede and wyne they had ynough, 
And nombles* of the deer. 

Swannes and feasauntes they had full good, 
And fowls of the revere ; 8 8 river. 

There fayled never so lytell a byrd 
That ever was bred on brere." 

* Answering to the giblets in birds. The word afterwards became 
humbles, whence " kwmblepie." 
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The knight much praises Robin*s dinner, upon 
which the outlaw tells him that he is expected, of 
course, to pay for it, and asks what money he has. The 
knight tells him that he has but ten shillings. After 
making Little John ascertain the truth of this repre- 
sentation, Robin listens to a long tale of misfortune 
arising from the knight's son having slain a Lancashire 
gentleman, and learns that he has been reduced from 
competence to poverty. 

" My londes leeth set to wedde, * Robin, i mortgage. 
TJntyll a certayne daye, 
To a ryche abbot here besyde, 
Of Saynt Mary Abbay." 

The sum for which the lands are pledged i» £400> and 

if it be not paid, the failure will be the good knight's 

ruin. He will go to the Holy Land. . Having, probed 

his tale, and found that the knight's friends have 

forsaken him, and left him without remedy, Robin 

Hood says, 

" Come now forthe, Lytell Johan, 
And go to my tresoure, 
And brynge me foure hondred pounds, 
And loke that it well tolde be." 

When the money is given, Little John pleads that the 
knight should be better clad. He is told to take three 
yards of each piece of cloth in store. 

" Lytel Johan took none other, mesure 
But his bowe tre, 
And of evey handful that he met, 
He lept ouer fotes thre." 

The knight successively receives from the outlaws a 
horse, a saddle, a pair of boots and gilt spurs, and at 
last Little John himself is appointed to be his squire. 

The next " fytte" takes us to " Yorke toune ; to Saint 
Mary's Abbay,"* where the abbot is representing to his 

* Clement, abbot of St Mary's, who died 1184, is described in other 
documents as a rapacious wolf, devouring whatever lay within his 
reach. This renders the story of the ballad probable. 
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monks that the day for paying the redemption money 
is come, and that the convent will be much lihe richer 
for the knight's defalcation. The prior tries to turn the 
abbot's heart to considerations of mercy, but in vain. 
The abbot, cellarer, lord chief justice, end others, sit 
down to a feast and make merry at the expense of the 
poor debtor, who is believed to have gone " over the 
salte sea." In this crisis of time, the knight himself 
appears at the gate. He is brought by the porter (who 
is struck with admiration at the beauty of his horse) 
into the hall, where the abbot and guests are dining : — 

" Lordes were to mete iseUe, * * Bat down. 

In that abbot's hall ; 
The knyght went forth and kneled downe, 
And salved * them great and small. * •sainted. 

' Do gladly, sir abbot,' sayd the knight, 

*I am come to hold my day j* 
The fyrst word the abbot spake^- 

* Hast thou brought my pay V " 

The knight pretends that he has not, and asks for 
mercy, and longer delay. But the abbot is inexorable, 
and the justice sides with him. In vain does the knight 
appeal to the abbot's religion : 

•• The abbot lothly 8 on hym gan loke, 8 sternly. 

And vylaynesly hym gan call, 
1 Out,' he said, ' thou fiiise knyght, . 
Spede the out of my hall.' 

" * Thou lyest,' then, said the gentyU knight, 

* Abbot, in thy hall, 
False knyght was I never, 

By Him that made us all."' 

The justice proposes that the abbot shall pay an 
additional sum, and the knight will t( make a release." 
The abbot orders a hundred pounds, and resolutely 
•refuses to add more. The knight then brings out the 
bag he had received from Robin Hood, and the abbot, 
with great mortification, is compelled to relinquish the 
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lands he already regarded as his own. The knight 
returns to his lady at Wierysdale. 

« « Welcome, my lorde,* sayd his lady ; 



« « Welcome, my lorde,* sayd his lady 

' Syr, lost is all your good ?' 
'Be mery, dame/ sayd the knyght, 
' And praye for Itobyn Hode. 



* That ever his soule be in blysse — 

He holpe me out of my tene ; * > trouble. 

We had not he the kyndenesse, 
Beggers we had been.' " 

Without following all the episodes of the romance, 
for it is nothing less, we find that Little John after- 
wards waylays, in Watling Street, a monk with fifty- 
two followers, most of whom fled at his approach. 
When this monk is brought before Eobin Hood, he 
proves to be the High Cellarer of St. Mary's Abbey. 
After much ado, he is made to pay down the sum of 
£800 or more. In the sequel the knight returns to 
restore the money which had been lent him. This, 
however, Robin refuses to take, saying, 

" Our lady, by her celerer,* * or cellarer, a kind of 

Hath sent to me my pay, [steward and family 

[treasurer. 
And yf I toke it twyse 

A shame it were to me : 
But trewely, gentyll knyght, 
Welcom arte thou to me." 

He then urges him, if on any future occasion he 
shouldjieed money, to come to Robin Hood. 

" Thus than holpe hym good Robin, 
The knight all of his care ; 
God, that sitteth in heven hye 
Graunte us as well to fare." 

The conclusion of the poem relates the death of 
Robin Hood — 

" Yet he was begyled, I wys,8 3 yw i 8t certainly. 

Through a wicked woman, 
The prioresse of Kyrkesly, 
That nye was of his kynne, 
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For the love of a knyght, 

Syr Roger of Donkester, 
That was her own speciall, 

Full evyll mote they fare ! 

They toke togyder theyr counsell 

Eobin Hode for to sle, 
And how they myght best do that dede, 

His banis l for to be. i bane. 

Than bespake good Bobyn 

In place where as he stode, 
To-morow I muste to Kyrkesley, 

Craftely* to be leten blood. 

Sir Roger of Donkestere, 

By tie prioresse he lay, 
And there they betrayed good Robyn Hode, 

Through theyre false play. 

Cryst have mercy on his soule 

That dyed on the rode, 8 * rood, cross. 

For he was a good out-lawe, 

And dyde pore men moch god.'* 

This ballad, the earliest known to have been printed, 
is believed to be a composition of the time of Chaucer. 
It seems to have been first published by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1489. It is to be observed that many of the 
heads of religious establishments were of Norman 
extraction, and were, therefore, objects of aversion to 
the common people. 

The Sloane MSS. says that the prioress, after "letting 
him bleed to death, buryed him under a great stone by 
the hywaye's side." And Grafton adds that upon this 
stone, " the Names of Robin Hood, William of Goldes- 
borough, and others were graven." He also says that 
the place of his burial was chosen to inspire confidence 
in travellers who should see that the great outlaw was 
no more. In Thoresby's time a grave-stone was to be 
seen with "the inscription scarce legible." The 

* Craftely, i,e. skilfully. Craft (A. S. Craft., German kraft) from 
strength, skill, art, science, has come to me&n fraud or deceit. 
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following epitaph on Robin Hood was found among the 
papers of the learned Dr. Gale, Dean of York : — 

" Hear, undernead dis laitl stean 
lais robert, earl of Huntington; 
near arcir vir as hie sa geud, 
an pipl kauld im robin head.; 
sick utJaws as hi an is men, 
vil england nivr si agen. 

obiU 84, kal dekttnbris, 1247." 

Ghitch, the last editor of Xtobin Hood's remains, 
declares that he sees no reason to pronounce this 
epitaph spurious, but believes that it tras actually 
placed on the outlaw's grave. 



Bitson's Eobin Hood; Kemble's Saxons ; Hargrove's KnaresborGfcgh; 
Gutch's "Lytell Geste of Robin Hode," 1847; Thierry's Norman 
Conquest ; Penny Cyclopaedia — Art. " Eobin Hood.*' 



CHAPTER XVII. 

BATTLES OF MYTON, BOROUGHBRIDGE, AND BYLAND. 

FROM A.D. 1220 TO A.D. 1324. 

" Now's the time, and now's the hour, 
See the front of battle lower — 
See advance proud Edward's power, 

Chains and slavery 1 " 

Burns. 

Though the prolonged reign of Henry III. affords many 
events illustrative of the history of the city of York, 
and the reigns of his successors record marchings and 
counter-marchings incidental to the wars with Scotland, 
we cannot detail them. The former period is, however, 
remarkable for the commencement of the present noble 
cathedral, the glory of Yorkshire, and, indeed, of 
England. Whilst the Norman choir, erected (a.d. 1171), 
was still standing, Walter Guy, the archbishop, built 
the south transept. This was succeeded by the erection, 
in 1260, of the north transept, by John le Bomayne. 
His son, afterwards archbishop, began the nave, which 
was completed in 1330. 

In the year 1299, Edward I. summoned a Parliament 
at York. Whilst Edward claimed the succession to the 
crown of Scotland, a similar demand was asserted by the 
Pope. His bull was laid before this assembly, whose 
lofty spirit had already often guarded the nation's 
liberties. They magnanimously resolved, "that in 
temporal matters the king was independent of Borne, 
and that they would not permit his authority to be 
questioned," adding, "we neither do, will, nor can 
permit our Sovereign to do any thing to the detriment 
of the constitution which we are both sworn to, and are 
determined to defend." Whatever be thought of the 

Q 
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claim of Edward to the crown of Scotland, it will be 
always a subject of just pride to Yorkshiremen that this 
noble protest against papal domination was made in its 
own ancient metropolis ! 

During the campaign which followed, the Queen 
Marguerite, who had been left by Edward in the north, 
gave birth, near Brotherton, to a son, the ancestor of 
the family of Howard. The remains of the house in 
which this event took place are still distinguishable. 
During some time the Queen resided at Oawood Castle. 

One or two incidental circumstances may be mentioned 
as belonging to this period. In this reign an act was 
passed ordaining that all the main roads should have an 
open space on each side to the extent of 400 feet ; a 
measure not dictated by regard for the roads themselves, 
but from the desire to free them from coverts where 
marauders and robbers might lie in ambush. During 
the Scottish campaign, the king's service (1304), 
required £4,000 to be sent to him at Shamskynell, in 
Scotland. To forward such a sum was, in those bank- 
less days, no slight matter. The money was packed in 
eight barrels ; and five carters were appointed to convey 
the loads, accompanied by twelve archers, and six 
attendants, the whole equipment being under the charge 
of John le Convers and Walter de Gilling. They left 
York on Monday, April 13. It took them a day to 
reach Darlington (a journey now performed in a long 
hour). The next day, they reached Chester-le-Street, 
where six more horsemen were added to the escort 
{payment Is. per day each), on Thursday they came to 
Morpeth, on Friday to Bamborough, on Saturday to 
Berwick, on Sunday to Dunbar, on Monday to 
Edinburgh, on Tuesday to Lynliskn, and on Wednes- 
day they placed the treasure on board a king's barge at 
Blackenasse. At this time wool was sold in Craven for 
upwards of JB6 a sack (26 stones, 141bs. to the stone). 
The price of a cow was 7s. 4d. Coals were now in use ; 
and Parliament complained to the king that the air was 
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infected thereby. Wolves were not yet extinct in 
England. 

The last breath of Edward had exhorted his son to 
complete his marriage with Isabella of France, to whom 
he was affianced, to put away the favourites who were 
misleading him, and to carry his father's bones into 
Scotland before the army, as a stimulus to the conquest 
which even in death he desired. The young heir 
obeyed the first injunction, but forgot both the others.* 
Not only was Piers Gaveston not dismissed, but he was 
made regent of the kingdom, whilst Edward crossed 
the channel to bring over his bride, Isabella, his future 
torment and tyrant, " the she wolf of France," then 
thirteen years of age. Gaveston became not only 
offensive to the young Queen, f but to the haughty and 
turbulent barons also ; and a reign which was 
inaugurated by folly, began to excite grave disgust, 
and ended in Edward's violent death. 

The insolent airs which this young favourite assumed, 
and the sarcastic levity with which he treated the prin- 
cipal nobility of the realm so excited these barons, that 
in the fourth year of the king's reign they procured his 
banishment. The charges against him were, that he 
had embezzled the public money, protected robbers, and 
assumed regal powers. They even proceeded so far as 
to nominate, under the title of ordainers, a council of 
state, who should regulate the kingdom. Of this 



* Among other gifts bestowed by Edward on Gaveston, was that of 
SHpton Castie. This formed part of the territory of Earl Edwin, 
almost the only Saxon noble of the North not dispossessed by the 
Conqueror. Though this thane held it a few years however, it after- 
wards became forfeited, and fell into the hands of the Norman 
Romillge. The castle appears to have been originally at Bolton, bat 
to nave been removed to SHpton as a place of greater security. 

+ " The King of France, on the occasion of his daughter's nuptials, 
had made his son-in-law a profusion of costly presents, such as jewels, 
rings, and other precious articles, all of which Edward immediately 
bestowed on his favourite, Piers Gaveston, whose passion for finery 
was insatiable." Miss Strickland. See M. of Westminster. 

q2 
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council Lancaster was a principal member. The king- 
was compelled to yield to a superior force, though in 
sending away Gaveston, he loaded him with presents, 
even with those the Queen had given him! But 
Gaveston's disgrace was only for a moment. Edward 
retired to York, where, with an obstinacy worthy of 
his weakness, he commanded Gaveston to rejoin him, 
appointed him Secretary of State, and received him as 
" a gift from heaven." But, aware of the resentment 
which this return of his favourite would provoke, 
Edward ordered the walls of York to be strongly 
fortified. This was done more effectually in the next 
reign, but, at present, many necessary repairs were 
effected. But the barons were in no mood tor trifling. 
Led on by Thomas of Lancaster, whom Gaveston, in 
reference to some singularities of dress, had nicknamed 
"the stage-player," they advanced against their liege 
lord. 

Thomas Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster, uncle to the 
Queen, was a grandson of Henry III., and by marriage 
to a daughter of the rich and powerful House of 
De Lacy, possessed large estates and great influence. 
He was proprietor of the Castle of Dunstanborough, 
which he erected ; he was Lord of Kenilworth, where 
he made extensive alterations, and he probably added 
much to the Castle of Pontefract, which was his chief 
domain. That he was a great man, though perhaps 
wanting in firmness of purpose, is shewn by all the events 
of his life. His opposition to the king was a legacy 
left him by his father-in-law, Henry de Lacy. This 
noble, one of Edward I.'s chief warriors, when on his 
death-bed, specially charged Lancaster to look well to 
the conduct of Gaveston, to maintain the independence 
of his country against the tyrannies of Rome, and to 
defend the outraged liberties of the people. Lancaster 
joined the barons in a solemn oath to expel Gaveston 
from the kingdom. A considerable army was gathered 
together in different places, and when united, was 
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marched to York. Edward was, however, no longer 
there, but had left for Newcastle. Thither Lancaster 
pursued him, and by a hasty march, surprised him and 
his minion. The royal party contrived to escape, and 
the king and Graveston took ship at Tynemouth, and put 
out to sea. Edward landed Gaveston at Scarborough 
Castle which, well provisioned, was deemed impregna- 
ble, and made him lord of the fortress. Meantime the 
king made his way to York. Lancaster's movements 
'were prompt and able. He sent some of his barons, 
among whom were Pembroke, Percy, and Clifford, to 
besiege York, whilst he himself, with a part of his 
army, intercepted all communication between that city 
and Scarborough. In default of sufficient provisions, 
however, Gaveston was obliged to capitulate, and to 

E'eld himself a prisoner ; and being conveyed' to 
eddington, was put to death as an enemy of both 
ting and people. Edward soon yielded to the 
necessities of his position, and peace was concluded 
between his nobility and himself, the king secretly 
vowing, however, that he would be revenged for Gave- 
ston's death.* 

After the fatal fight of Bannockburn, a.d. 1314, the 
king, utterly defeated, fled from the field of conflict, 
leaving all his baggage and many of his men in the 
bands of the enemy. His loss was computed at 50,000 
soldiers. He threw himself into the city of York, with 
the humiliating reflection that he had lost all that his 
father had won. Bruce did not fail to use his advantage. 
His triumphant armies invaded England, and inflicted 
a terrible retribution upon the northern parts of the 
kingdom. Randolph and Douglas led their hosts to 

* SkLpton Castle, thus forfeited to the crown, became by the king's 
grant the property of Eobert, Lord Clifford. At this time the rent of 
pasture-land was 4d. an acre, and of arable land lOd. One of the 
-tolls of the Forest of Skipton was levied on brides. Every bride 
passing that way was to leave her left shoe, or forfeit 3s. 4d. to the 
.forester. 
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pillage and slaughter, during the space of three years. 
The previous incursions of the Danes were more than 
equalled by those of the Scots. They burned the 
towns of Northallerton and Boroughbridge. They 
advanced to Bipon, which would have shared the same 
fate, but that tne Scots were bought off by a bribe of 
1,000 marks. They moved on to Knaresborough and 
Skipton, which places were treated without mercy. 
They ravaged the rich lands of Craven, and desolated 
Bolton Abbey, whilst its prior fled into Lancashire, and 
its canons to Skipton Castle. All the corn lands lay 
for a year uncultivated. A large number of prisoners 
were marched off to Scotland. In the meantime, an 
utter disheartenment seemed to have taken possession of 
the English. 

In the year 1319, Edward attempted to raise an 
army in x ork, but found the country so desolated by 
war, and by a fatal disorder then prevalent, as to render 
his design impossible. Again the courts of law were 
removed northward, and twenty-one carts were em- 
ployed to bring down the Domesday-book and other 
public records. At length the king collected an army, 
and marched for Scotland. 

During his absence, the Queen Isabella (with her 
children), resided in Brotherton, as Marguerite had done 
before. But at this juncture, Randolph made another 
incursion across the Solway into England. He found 
very few inhabitants along his line of march ; for the 
Scots and the plague had almost swept them away ; but 
neither did he encounter any resistance. He penetrated 
nearly as far as York, and almost captured the Queen 
herself, who was residing in the vicinity. The suburbs 
were destroyed, and the Scottish army then prepared to 
retreat. In this crisis, William de Melton, Archbishop 
of York, fired with generous indignation, and desirous 
of emulating the acts of his predecessor Thurston, 
resolved to gather what men he could, and to teach the 
enemy a lesson. Accordingly he collected a body 
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consisting of ecclesiastics, tradesmen and country people, 
to the number of ten thousand, and, with small 
judgment, marched after the retreating foe. In the 
absence of military officers, these undisciplined troops 
were put under the command of the Archbishop of Ely, 
then Lord Chancellor, an amateur general. The whole 
affair reads much like an ecclesiastical sham fight ; the 
clergy being dressed in their ecclesiastical attire. This 
priestly array overtook the Scots on the field of Myton, 
an open space near Boroughbridge. Here the Swale 
joins the Ure, and it separated the English from 
the Scotch. Randolph made use of a very ordinary 
stratagem. He set fire to some haystacks near the 
field, and under cover of the smoke which blew in the 
faces of the pursuers as they forded the river, marched 
some detachments upon their rear. The English, 
attacked on both sides, were almost annihilated. Two 
or three thousands were killed or drowned, whilst the 
remainder, in complete panic, fled back to York. 
Among the slain was the Mayor of York, who had 
fought at the head of his citizens. Three hundred 
ecclesiastical persons are said to have fallen in this 
battle, which, from the albs in which the English 
combatants were arrayed, was called, in derision, " the 
White Battle," or "The Chapter of Myton." A 
chantry was founded in the parish church of St. 
"Wilfred, in honour of the deceased mayor, and an 
indulgence of forty days granted to all who, being 
penitent, should say for his soul the Lord's prayer, and 
the Ave Maria. 

After the death of Gaveston, the weak Edward of 
Caernarvon yielded himself to the influence of another 
favourite, Hugh le Despenser the younger, whose 
father had been high in favour with Edward I. Again 
the barons rose against the minion, led by the Earl of 
Lancaster and Roger Mortimer, of disastrous memory. 

The king retaliated upon the earl by prompting a 
nobleman (himself deformed), to seize Alice de Lacy, 
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Lancaster's unfaithful wife, already corrupted by the 
Earl of Warren, and under the claim that she was, by 
pre-contract, his own rightful spouse, to demand the 
earldoms of Lincoln and Salisbury, which had been her 
dower. To this movement the Countess herself was a 
consenting party. Lancaster appealed to the throne, 
but in vain, and he saw his hopes of legal redress to 
be hopeless. He, therefore, flew to arms, and as- 
sembled the barons at Sherburn, in Elmet. They 
mutually engaged not to lay down their weapons till 
the Despensers were banished. One of these barons was 
Badlesmere, who then held the Castle of Leeds. The 
Queen, intending a pilgrimage to St. Thomas of Kent 
(as he was then called), sent to Leeds to demand a 
night's lodging. Her messenger was refused, and 
when the Queen appeared personally she was rudely 
repulsed, whilst six of her attendants were slain by a 
flight of arrows from the castle. The Queen repre- 
sented the case to her husband, who marched an army 
to Leeds, took the castle, and put the governor and 
eleven of his officers to death. 

The barons, after fruitlessly besieging Tickhill, 
advanced to Burton-on-Trent against Edward, who had 

fathered a considerable army for their overthrow, 
hey could not, however, prevent the passage of the 
XI army northwards, and Lancaster formed an 
nee with Robert Bruce ; a fatal step, which at once 
drove many, in disgust, from his ranks. To join the 
Scots, he now marched northwards, his army diminish- 
ing at every step. He wished to entrench himself in 
his own Castle of Pontefract, where he felt he should be 
safe. But some of his followers thought otherwise, and 
saw no safety except in a junction with the Scotch, who 
were engaged to meet them at Dunstanborough. The 
leader of this party, Sir Roger de Clifford, drew his 
dagger, and declared that he would inflict on Lancaster 
instant death if he refused to proceed. Lancaster, 
therefore, with only 700 men, advanced; but, at 
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Boroughbridge, he was encountered by Andrew de 
Harcla, Governor of Carlisle, an ally of the king, who 
planted himself across his path. A battle was now 
inevitable, either with these new foes in his front, or 
with the king in his rear. He chose the former, but 
first endeavoured to detach Harcla from the king's side 
by representing the justice of the barons' cause, and 
offering him a large earldom if he would withdraw. 
It was in vain. A battle took place at the bridge, 
which crosses the river Ure at the north of the town. 
The stream is here sunken and deep, and opposite to the 
town was a tract of level land, now occupied by the TJre 
navigation canal. Bohun, Earl of Hereford, attempted, 
with a body of archers, to pass the bridge, then of 
wood. They were repulsed. A company of men-at- 
arms next attempted the passage. But whilst urging 
his soldiers forward, Bohun was himself slain by the 
thrust of a spear, darted through the chinks of the 
bridge by a W elsh soldier concealed below. Lancaster 
himself had, in the meantime, attempted to ford the 
river — probably near Milby — by the old Roman ford, 
but he could not make good his passage in the face of 
the opposing archers, his numbers being small ; and his 
detachment was soon thrown into confusion. Advance 
was no longer possible, and Lancaster, disconcerted and 
disheartened, and refusing to surrender himself to 
Harcla, fled to a chapel in the town, where, kneeling 
before the crucifix, he said — "Good Lord, I render 
myself to Thee, and put myself into Thy mercy." He 
was speedily seized by the soldiers of Harcla, stripped 
of his armour, contemptuously dressed in the garments 
of one of his servants, and taken by water to York, 
where Edward's followers treated him with much 
indignity. In the meantime, says William de Paking- 
ton, "the residew of the baron's part were pursued 
from place to place, and to the church hold was no 
reverence given ; and the father pursued the sunne, and 
the sunne the father." Hearing of the result of the 
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battle of Boroughbridge, Edward marched to Poikte- 
firact, (which at once surrendered,) and sent orders for 
Lancaster to be brought before him. It may be easily 
imagined with what insults so powerful a foe would be 
treated in those days. Lancaster was received into his 
own castle with gibes and scorn, was called "King 
Arthur" — a name he is said to have applied to the king 
— and was imprisoned in a tower, recently built by 
himself, probably Swillington Tower. " The tower was 
square, its walls of great thickness, being ten feet and 
a half thick ; nor was there ever any other entrance into 
the interior, than by a hole or trap-door in the floor of 
the turret : so that the prisoner must have been let 
down into this abode of darkness, from which there 
could be no possible way of escape. The room was 
twenty-five feet square." 

The king himself presided at Lancaster's trial, which 
was conducted by Despenser, the father, the Earl of 
Pembroke, and others. Among his judges was Earl 
Warren — his wife's seducer ! He was, of course, found 
guilty; sentence of death was passed, and he was 
ordered to be hanged, drawn, and beheaded as a traitor. 
The first punishments were remitted, on the ground 
that he was of royal blood. Again we quote Paking- 
ton. "Then Thomas Lancaster said, 'Shaul I dy 
withowt answer ?' Then certayne Gascoyne toke him 
away, and put a pillid broken hatte or hood on his 
hedde, and set hym on a lene white jade withowt bridil, 
and he then cryed thus — ' King of heaven have mercy 
on me. For the King of Herth nous ad querpi. > And 
thus he was caryed, sum throwing pelottes of dirt at 
hym, and having a frere precher for his confessor with 
hym, on to a hille withowte the toune' " (a wind-mill 
now stands on the spot), "where he knelid doune 
toward the este, on tille one Hughinde Muston causid 
hym to turne his face towarde Scotlande: wher kneling, 
a villayne of London cut of his hedde. ii. Cal., Aprilis 
Anno D. 1321. And after the prior and the monkes 
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required his body, and got it of the king and buried it 
on the right hand of the hy altare." Lei. Col., I. 464, 
Ac. There was considerable inclination among the 
people who had canonized Simon de Montfort, and 
almost adored Robin Hood, to treat Thomas Plantagenet 
as a saint. In the compotus of Bolton Abbey, a.d. 
1324, we find this entry : — "For the expenses of the 
prior, &c., during the time that our Lord the King was 
staying in the country, £10 9s. 7d." This entry is 
explained by another, in the " Fryte of Tyme," 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, stating that the king 
was at " Craven in Skipton, because he should undo the 
pilgrimages made at the tomb of the former," i. e. 
Thomas of Lancaster. 

Sir Francis Palgrave, by official documents, shews 
that there were 214 knights confederated against the 
king, of whom fourteen bannerets were hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, and fourteen knights suffered the same 
fate. 

There was found a few years ago, in a field belong- 
ing to Lord Houghton, a large stone coffin, the lid of 
which was fractured by the plough. Within was the 
body of a man of large stature, with his head between 
his legs. It is still preserved. Though this was sup- 
posed at the time to be the body of Thomas, Earl of 
Lancaster, the fact is extremely doubtful. The place 
in which it was found certainly does not agree with the 
quotation just given. 

Some years ago many fragments of bones, armour, 
and weapons were found at a place called the Old 
Banks, Boroughbridge. The chapel in which Lancaster 
took refuge probably stood upon the site of the old 
church, a building erected in the time of James I., 
but combining many traces of a more ancient edifice. 
This later building is destroyed, though some of its 
curiosities are preserved. The pillar which now stands 
in Aldborough, but which was removed thither from 
Boroughbridge, is believed to be a memorial of the 
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royal victory. The wooden bridge has been long 
removed. A handsome one now spans the river, no 
longer crowded by all the traffic to the north, but only 
conducting from Boroughbridge to the railway which 
now condescendingly unites this once busy town to the 
great trunk line from York to Newcastle. 

The shedding of so much noble blood had rendered 
the position of Edward, for a short time, secure. 
Elated at his victory, he assured the Pope, who had 
wished to adjust the quarrel between England and 
Scotland, and who had excommunicated the latter 
kingdom without effect, that he would subdue Scotland 
unaided. He collected accordingly a vast army with 
the view of punishing the refractory nation which had 
dared to defy his authority. The northern parts of the 
kingdom were already so much exhausted that the 
levies for this army were principally made from the 
south and west. Letters were sent to Beverley to raise 
thirty foot, to be armed " aketonis, habergettis, bacin- 
ettis, and cirotecis ferreis." The supplies for this arma- 
ment were voted at a Parliament, held in York, in 1322. 
Triumphant now, the king obtained the reversal of the 
attainders passed upon his favourites the Despensers, 
whilst they were restored to all their offices. 

From York, Edward, with his army, advanced north- 
wards, continually expecting to meet his foe. Such, 
however, was not now the policy of Bruce, who, having 
no longer to arouse the natural enthusiasm, aimed at 
wearing out his invader. Accordingly all the cattle 
was driven into the mountain fastnesses, and nothing 
was left upon which the English army could subsist. 
The only spoil on which the English could lay hands 
was a lame bull, not very easy to be removed out of the 
way. "By my faith/' said the Earl of Warren, "I 
never saw beef so dear !" Edward advanced to Edin- 
burgh, to which place ships had been ordered with 
provisions, but the winds were contrary, and he was 
compelled to fall back. His army became discontented 
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and rebellious under so unfortunate a leader, and order 
and discipline were lost. After sacking Melrose and 
Diyburgh, the soldiers reached England in a state of 
famine. Sixteen thousand are said to have died of 
subsequent repletion. Bruce pursued them, and with 
Randolph and Douglas, burnt Ripon and Northallerton, 
and surprised the English army at Byland Abbey. 
They had little notion that their enemies were so near. 
Edward was dining in the midst of his army, ranged on 
a piece of elevated ground called Abb ey B ank, reaching 
from Cambe-hill to the village of Wass. With an 
able general, the position would be almost impregnable, 
for the sides are steep, and the ascent difficult. But a 
body of Highlanders were sent by Bruce to attack the 
English in front and in rear. Edward's army was 
routed, his plate, money, and baggage taken, and him- 
self compelled to seek safety in a rapid flight. John of 
Bretagne, Lancaster's great enemy, was taken prisoner. 
The king's army was driven to York. St. Mary's 
Abbey, though doubtless plundered, was not destroyed. 
Holinshed says — " The king escaping, got to Yorke, 
and the Scotts having thus the uppere hande, after they 
had spoiled the monasterie of Bivale, and taken their 
pleasure there, they passed forthe into Yorkeswolde, 
destroying that countrey even almost into Buerley 
(Beverley), which towne they ransomed, receyving a 
summe of money for sparing it, least they shoulde have 
brente it as they did other." Some of the Scots 
advanced as far as to Morley, where they wintered. In 
Thoresby's day a large quantity of coins of the % period, 
found deposited in a private house, bore witness to the 
agitation and alarm which were spread in the neigh- 
bourhood. Leland says that the defeat was owing to 
Sir Andrew Harcla having entered into a secret 
understanding with Douglas, and playing into his 
hands. This may be true ; but it was enough that the 
incapable Edward was at the head of the English 
armament. Harcla was, however, executed for treason. 
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The year 1324, or about that time, obtains impor- 
tance in the calendar of Yorkshire, by the birth of John 
de Wycliffe, at a village six miles from Richmond, 
Yorkshire. Of his early years,— years spent in the 
seclusion of this county — very little is known. His 
family had been, from the Conquest, lords of the manor, 
and patrons of the rectory, and may be inferred to have 
been persons of position and affluence. Wycliffe 
became a commoner of Queen's College, Oxford, then 
recently established, but he speedily removed to Merton 
College, which enjoyed a higher reputation. 

The description given of the locality of his birth by 
Wycliffe's biographer, Dr. Vaughan, is graphic : — 

" On the banks of the Tees, at a point eleven miles 
northward from the good town of Richmond, and five 
miles distance below the point where that river glides 
along beneath the walls of Bernard Castle, there is a 
rocky wood-crowned height which commands a view of 
the Tees, and of much beside, that may well incline the 
meditative traveller to halt for a while. You there see 
the river floating into view from the right, round a 
high projecting mountain land, something more than a 
mile distant. Passing that point, its current turns in an 
opposite direction, and is seen on this side the descend- 
ing cape around which it has passed, as if intent on 
making its way through some new channel to the 
source whence it came. But the high grounds on each 
side do their office like sentinels, pointing the stream its 
course ; and it bounds along obediently in curves of the 
richest beauty, until you see its full, dark flood rolling 
far beneath you, your gaze upon it being like a glance 
from the loftiest ship-mast down into the deep sea. On 
the opposite side of the river, the grounds are mostly 
pasture-lands, but broken up into a succession of 
undulating elevations, thickly wooded, and with inter- 
sections of rock near the water. To the left of the high 
ground on which you stand, the river is shut in by a 
continuance of the steep and woody eminence beneath 
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you, which terminates at about a furlong distance in 
another projecting piece of rock, out of which a mansion, 
of moderate dimensions and irregular form, seems to 
grow castle- ways; while the rock on which the structure 
rests, descends with one surface towards the river, with 
the other into a deep ravine crossed by a bridge, over 
which you pass to reach the side entrance in the direc- 
tion now facing you. In the midst of a space of 
bright green sward, some way below that rock-lifted 
dwelling, and almost on a level with the river, whose 
waters play upon its verdant edges as they pass, is a 
small church. It has no pretension to beauty. It is an 
elongated building, without spire or tower, with a flat 
lead-covered roof, and with rows of antique gothio 
windows, and porch on either side. But it is covered 
in part with ivy, and with the adjuncts of its place is 
a pleasant thing to look upon. The scene before you, 
good reader, forms the centre of the small parish of 
Wycliffe. That house which seems to spring out of the 
rock at the summit of the meadow ascending steeply 
from the church, is a continuation of the mansion of 
the Wycliffe family. To that family appertained the 
lordship of the manor of Wycliffe, and the patronage of 
the rectory, from the age of William the Norman, 
down to very recent times.* The Wycliffes oeased in 
1606 to be inheritors of this property and lordship. 
The name of Tunstall then came, by marriage, into the 
place of Wycliffe ; and, in our own time, the name of 
Tunstall has given place to that of Constable." 



* John de Wycliffe, D.D. A monograph. By A. Vaughan, D.D. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

A NEW DYNASTY. 
PBOM A.D. 1309 TO A.D. 1405. 

" Close by the Regal chair 

Fell thirst and famine scowl 

A baleful smile upon their baffled guest." 

Gkay. 

The wars with Scotland, which occupy so large a part of 
the reigns of the three first Edwards, though much 
associated with the history of the city of York, present 
few incidents of general interest beyond its walls. We 
must not fail, however, to notice one circumstance during 
the reign of Edward III. A well-deserving monk says — 
"Blessed be the memory of King Edward III., and 
Philippa of Hainault, his queen, who first introduced 
clothes" (cloth). The first manufactory was at Norwich 
In the year 1336, " Wilielmus and Hanckenius de 
Brabant" obtained leave to settle in York, and pro- 
bably laid the foundation of the woollen manufacture in 
the country. The term " hank" has been supposed to 
be derived from the latter name ; erroneously, however.* 
Not only did Philippa greatly patronize the manu- 
facture of cloth, but as she had estates in Tynedale, she 
gave great encouragement to the working of coal. 
From this beginning arose the modern coal trade, which, 
indeed, as early as the reign of the Lancasters, had 
begun to assume great importance. In the year 1332, 
on his way to a Parliament in York, the king visited 
Hull, where he was entertained by William de la Pole, 



* The verb hank (lay hold of; occurs in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Scornful Lady : " You should have hankt o' the bridle Hautch ;" with 
the same meaning is found in the Bible of 1551. The noun appears 
to have had the primary meaning of a noose or looped cord. 
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ancestor of the Earl of Suffolk, of disastrous memory. 
At this Parliament the long-agitated question between 
the Sees of Canterbury and York was settled. The 
Archbishop of York was henceforth to be designated 
Primate of England, and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
Primate of all England. In 1385, Richard II. granted 
special privileges to York, and gave his own sword and 
mace to be used by the municipal authorities on all 
public occasions, at the same time conferring on the 
city the privilege of being an ainsty, i. e., a county of 
itself. 

The entrance to the Humber is distinguished by a 
remarkable line of sand thrown up between the stream 
of the river and the southward current of the German 
Ocean. The surrounding district was in early times 
the abode of the Parisi or herd-men, a branch of the 
Brigantes having their principal stronghold at Petuaria 
— supposed to have been Beverley. JBy the Romans 
this projecting piece of land was termed Ocellum 
Promontorium.* The whole country was designated 
in later times, " Hol-Deir," " the low, or hollow 
Deira ;" and the promontory, naze, or nose was termed 
Hol-deir-nes. This name, now extended to the adja- 
cent country, is retained to this day. The point of the 
Spurn has varied much in shape within the historic 
period. At the compilation of Domesday, Kilnsea 
was a manor of considerable extent ; it is now almost 
washed away, and an ornamented cross which once dis- 
tinguished it, has been removed first to Burton Constable, 
thence to Hedon. Within the curve of the Spurn, 
which takes the shape of a spoon, anciently stood the 
town of Ravenser, or Ravenspurn, a place of impor- 
tance when Hull, as yet, was not ; sending members to 
Parliament during the reign of Edward I. and Edward 
II.; now lost beneath the tide. The name is probably 



• Ocellus — a little eye, derived probably from a watch tower which 
surveyed the surrounding parts. 

R 
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derived from the Danes, who landed here aa the ficst 
sea-port within the Humber ; and having fixed thek 
standard,* are supposed to. haye named the place 
Rayenshurg. But afterwards the tenwination burg 
yielded to spurn, which more truly represented the 
ancient Ocellus, (spume, a place of observation), and the 
najne became Rayenspurn, or sometimes Ravensrode, 
from a rood or cross which stood there. All is now 
buried beneath the " Trinity Sands." It was from this 
port that Edward Baliol, who had for some years lived 
in France, having secretly collected a considerable 
army, and being favoured by Edward III., set sail for 
Scotland, where he was ccowned king. William de 1* 
Pole, also, the head of the House of Suffolk, was a 
merchant in this place, though he afterwards removed 
to Hull. During Edward III.'s French wars, De la 
Pole lent the king a considerable amount of money, in 
return for which obligation he was appointed Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, received the lordship of 
Holderness, and wap made a knight. 

In the year 1399, Ravenspurn was the place of the 
landing of Henry, Earl of Herefordf and Lancaster. 
This nobleman, who claimed to be a descendant of 
Henry III., but to whom Parliament by its. deliberate 
act gave a higher title, with much care to clothe it with 
ajl legal formalities, landed here from France. To 
that country Richard II. had banished him, after 
laying hands on the rich possessions of his deceased 
father, John of (fount?, Duke of Lancaster. The 

• The Banish standard was called Reafan, or Raven, and was said 
to haye Been magically embroidered, andito foretal the issue of a battle 
by clapping its wings, <fec 

+ After his ascension to the throne, this king was called Bolingbroke, 
or Bullingbrook, from his birth-place in Lincolnshire. 

} So called, from Ghent, the place of his birth. Froissart represents 
him as dying of grief for the banishment of his son, and the mis- 
government of Richard. In truth, the realm of England was then 
farmed out to Scrope, Earl of Wiltshire. 
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professed intention of Hereford Was only to regain his 
patrimony ; an object in which he was supported by 
the sympathies of the people. Three small vessels were 
sufficient to hold him and his retinue, which amounted 
only to 100 men at arms, and a few servants. From 
Ravenspura he proceeded to Doncaster — thence to 
Pickering, where he took possession of the castle then 
held by the Earl of Wiltshire, and thence advanced to 
London. At this time Richard II. was in Ireland. No 
opposition was offered to the progress of Hereford, who 
was joined at Ravenspurn by the Earls of Northum- 
berland and Westmoreland, and by Harry Pbrey, 
Lords Ross, Willoughby, and Darcy, with others. " The 
people," says Holinshed, " boldly protested that they 
would not fight against the Duke of Lancaster, whom 
they knew to be evil dealt with." IBs march from 
Doncaster to London was a triumph, and he soon sat on 
the throne by the title of Henry IV., whilst Richard H. 
became a captive in his hands, deposed from his royalty 
by the most solemn parliamentary acts. 

" Then," says Froissart, "they put in- writing all the 
deeds of the king, who was in prison, and all that he 
had done by evil counsel, and all his usages and evil* 
behavings, and how evil he had governed his realm, the 
which was read openly in plain audience, to the intent 
that the noble sages of the kingdom might take thereof 

rd advice, and fall at accord how the realm should 5 
governed from thenceforth. Wherefore they con- 
cluded that such a man was not worthy to be a king, 
nor to bear the crown royal, nor to have the name of a 
king," 

The loss of his crown was the natural result of 
Richard's rashness, extravagance, despotism; and desire 
for revenge, and was doubtless well merited. But the 
tragedy which followed was so deep and terrible as to 
excite for the discrowned king a sympathy which the 
course of his life had little merited. Parliament had 
decreed that the king " should be placed in sure ward, 

r2 
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in a place not resorted to by any concourse of people," 
and that " the whole of this transaction should be con' 
ducted with all attainable secrecy."* 

" The king then sent King Richard to Leedis, 
There to be kept surely in previte* ; 
Fro' thens after, to Pykering went he needis, 
And to Knare8burgh, after led was he ; 
But to Pauntfret last, where he did die."+ 

How did King Richard die ? It may certainly have 
been from natural causes ; but this is not very proba- 
ble, and if even he had died by Henry's command, 
there was no survivor of the crushed rebellion likely to 
impeach him of it. Two accounts are given of the 
manner of Richard's death. One of them states that 
Sir Piers Exton and eight attendants were sent down to 
murder him, and that, after a gallant struggleonRichard's 
part, Exton mounted a chair behind him, and struck 
him with a pole-axe. But the more probable account ia 
that given by Caxton, who takes no notice of the above 
account, but says, " He was enfamined unto- the death 
by his keeper. Yet much people in England and in 
other lands, said that he was alive many years after hia 
death." The room in Pontefract Castle said to have 
been the scene of this dire tragedy, is still shewn. It 
is a remarkable point in a fortress notorious for strength 
and abounding in conveniences for punishment. Several 
dungeons exist there ; some are mere chambers in solid 
masonry, in which the poor wretched victim must have 
been like the frogs found entombed in rocks (only 
differing from them in having sensibilities, whilst the 
animals were dormant) — without light, and without air. 
We have surely little need to say that former times 
were better than these ! The room assigned to Richard 
was a vaulted one of no great height or capacity, not 
very likely to have been the scene of a hunting roun4 



* Rot. Pari. iii. t Harding's Chron. 
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ihe room such as some accounts describe, but capable 
of being closely and tenaciously guarded, and far 
enough from the sight and aid of those without the 
.castle. 

Richard's dead body was brought to London and 
exhibited on the road, and afterwards at St. Paul's — 
a procedure not very likely to have been resorted to had 
the king died of violence. It was exposed, with the face 
bare, from the* forehead to the chin. The king himself 
attended the funeral, " with what feelings," says Lin- 
gard, " must be left to the imagination of the reader." 
The tomb of the deposed monarch was opened several 
years since, and his skull was found to be uninjured, 
thus disposing of the report of his being slain by a 
battle-axe. In a document published by Sir H. Ellis 
— the manifesto of the Percies against Henry, issued 
before the Battle of Shrewsbury, — the king is charged 
with having caused the death of his precedessor, from 
hunger, thirst, and cold, after fifteen days' severe 
suffering. Archbishop Scrope repeats the same thing, 
but adds, " ut vulgariter dicitur," which seems to take 
the matter out of the sphere of his personal observation. 
Richard's body, after being buried at Langley, was, by 
order of Henry V., removed in great state to West- 
minster Abbey. 

None had been more active in placing Henry of 
Lancaster on the throne than the family of the Percies. 
Yet within four years of his coronation we find them in 
arms against him. Probably they had found him less 
compliant with their wishes than tjiey had expected ; 
on the other hand, the king perhaps dreaded their 
extensive power and influence. Hohnshed represents 
the reason of their quarrel to have been the demand made 
by the king of the Scottish prisoners taken by the 
Percies at Someldon and Nesbit, only one of whom, 
the Earl of Fife, was given into Henry's hands — the 
others being regarded as their own peculiar prizes. In 
return, the Percies demanded the release of Edmund 
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Mortimer, Earl of March (the lineal heir to the throne). 
This, for well understood reasons, Henry refused. 
From this time their efforts were to depose Henry, and 
set up the Earl of March. They made use of the most 
active efforts to enlist adherents to their cause, and 
declared that their object was to maintain the cause of 
Richard, if he were still living, or, if not, to avenge 
his death. Owen Glendower, a spirited warrior of 
Wales, lent them powerful aid, and a body of Scots, 
under Douglas, united itself to their side. In this 
rebellion Sir Henry Percy* conspicuously distinguished 
himself. He had been engaged in war almost from his 
cradle, having been first armed when he was twelve 
years old, and he obtained the name of Hotspur from 
the Scots, because his spur was never at rest. 

K He bad byn a macoh^man all hjs dajea, 
AM kepte Barwyke^on-Twede/' 

He was slain in the battle of Shrewsbury. But the 
rebellion was not yet ended ; the conspirators appointed 
a rendezvous at York. The Earl of Northumberland 
took the command of their forces, and was joined by 
Scrppe, Archbishop of York, Lord Mowbray, Lord 
Hastings, and others. The impatience of the Church- 
man precipitated the rebellion, and led to defeat. He 
affixed a proclamation against Henry to the church 
doors of his diocese, and preached a sermon, which so 
excited the Northerners, that 20,000 men arrayed 
themselves under his standard, which represented the five 
wounds of Christ. u Thus," says Holinshed, "not only 
all the citizens of York, but all others in the countries 
about that were able to bear weapon, came to the Arch* 
bishop and the Earl Marshal. Indeed, the respect that 
men had to the archbishop caused them to like the better 

* This was the hero of the battle of Otterburn, better known w 
Chevy-Chase, which, if a battle really, is supposed to have been 
fought August 15, 1388. 
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of Mb cause, since the gravity of his age, his integrity 
of life and incomparable learning, with the reverend 
aspect of hie amiable personage, moved all men to have 
him in no small estimation." 

But by these public acts, Henry was made aware of 
the extent of the insurrection, and promptly dispatched 
the Earl of Westmoreland with a latfge force against 
the conspirators. The king's army arriving at York, 
found the archbishop and his men encamped in Galtres 
Forest. Nor&umberland, before proceeding to ex- 
tremities, tesolved to try the effect of a conference, to 
which the churchman consented. After sewe Amicable 
wordsj Westmoreland proposed that both sides should 
eon&ent to the disbandment of their forces, and that 
afterwards an adjustment might be effected. To this 
Scrope agreed. But whilst his army was released from 
service, that of Westmoreland remained under ahns, 
and the earl finished the matter by arresting the arch- 
bishop and the high-marshal (Mowbray), for high 
treason. Their lives were promised tiieni ; but West- 
mordand* meeting the king at Pomfret^ Was persuaded 
by him to forego his solemn compact. Accordingly, 
dnief Justice Gascoigne* was required to pronounce 

* This Sir William Gascoigne has other claims td honourable 
mention. He was born in Gawthrop, in the township of Harewood, 
and was in the time of Henry IV. Chief Justice of the King's Bench; 
How he withstood the Prince of Wales — Harry of Monmouth— has 
been related by Shakspeare, and the incident is well Known. It was 
best related in 1534, by 8ir T. Eliot, in his book entitled "the 
Governor." 

The monument of this intrepid man stands conspicuous in Hare- 
wood Church; It is surmounted by an effigy, robed in the judges' 
dress of the period, hood and tippet all in one piece, with large pocket 
outside. A controversy has taken place whether he did not live earlier 
than the days of Henry IV. But there seems no good ground to 
doubt the accuracy of the ordinary narration. The inscription on the 
tomb is — "Hie jacet Will-mus Gascoigne nup. Justic. de Banco 
Benrici nup. AngHee quart, et Elizabeth uxor eyus qui quidem "\yill_- 
mus obiit die Dominica VJ° die Decembris Anno Dn MCCCXII—XlV 
^enrici IY l factas judex MCCGCL 
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sentence against the archbishop as a traitor. But this 
the judge refused to do, stating that it was against 
the law of England to condemn a bishop to death. The 
duty was, therefore, assigned to a more suppliant man, 
Sir William Fulthorpe, who made no scruple. The 
archbishop was tried at Pontefract, and beheaded 
between Bishopthorpe and York, with many accompani- 
ments of indignity (a.d. 1405). He was placed upon a 
miserable horse, with his face to the animal's tail, was 
dressed in a blue loose garment, and died the death of a 
martyr. His tomb was much visited till Henry IV. 
interdicted such marks of respect, and to prevent them, 
ordered a large pile of wood to be laid upon his grave. 
A bowl, bearing an ancient inscription in honour of this 
archbishop, is still used by the Shoemaker's Company 
at York. The altar tomb of Scrope was removed from 
York Minster after the fire in 1829, and now stands in 
tlje grounds of A. Lawson, Esq., at Boroughbridge. 
Northumberland, however, was not yet taken, and, 
during more than two years, he hovered about in exile, 
sometimes obtaining aid of the Welsh, sometimes of the 
Scots. In one of their forays the latter penetrated as 
far as to Knaresborough, where they were joined by Sir 
Nicholas Tempest. Sir Ralph Rokeby, the sheriff of 
Yorkshire, was, however, watching them, and his aim 
was to entice them as far south as possible, by opposing 
no barrier to their pr ogre ss. But he would not allow 
them to cross the VVharfe, and forced them to 
Bramham Moor, when a bloody battle took place, 
the sheriff being finally victorious. The Earl of 
Northumberland was slain on the field. His head, 
set upon a pole, was carried through the streets of 
London, " a monument," says Holinshed, " of Divine 
justice." 

In the following reign the head of Thomas, Lord 
Scroop, of Masham, being struck off also for treason, 
was ordered to be placed on Micklegate Bar. Henry 
V., after the battle of Agincourt, visited Yorkshire, 
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and made a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. John of 
Beverley, leaving his Queen, Catherine of Valois, in 
the meantime at Pontefract.* 

During the reign of Richard II., the doctrines of 
Wycliffe made considerable progress in this kingdom. 
After the death of that reformer, Richard II. authorised 
proceedings against many of his followers, especially in 
Herefordshire, Northampton, and Leicester, and many 
were exposed to imprisonment, and other grave 
penalties. In 1394, the Reformers presented a petition 
to Parliament, praying that the church might be 
re-constituted according to the opinions they avowed. 
They objected specially to priestly ordination, the 
celibacy of the clergy, the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion, prayer for the dead, auricular confession, 
pilgrimages, and aggressive wars. What part the men 
of Yorkshire, from the midst of whom Wycliffe had 
originally come, had in these movements, is not very 
apparent by any direct evidence ; it may be greatly 
feared that they were, for the most part, altogether 
enslaved by the superstitions of their times. Henry 
IV., though favoured by the Reformers, had, however, 
no sooner gained the throne than, to purchase the 
favour of the church, he made deadly war against them, 
and the statute for the burning of heretics was passed. 
The unusual zeal of Henry V. against the Lollards, and 
the severity with which their writings were suppressed, 
caused him to be designated "The Prince of the 
Priests."t 

* At this time the Duke of Orleans, brother-in-law to the Queen, 
and her own cousin, was in imprisonment in this fortress. He was 
the second husband of Eatherine's sister, Isabella, widow of 
Richard II. 

+ Kennet 
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CHAPTEfi, XIX, 

THE BI/00DY ROSES. 

*teo* ±.1» 14*8 fco aje>. 1485; 

" Witness Aire's unhappy water. 
Where the ruthless Clifford fell \ 
And where Wharfe rasa red with slaughter 
On the day of Towton field- 
Gathering in its guilty flood, 
The carnage and the ill-spilt bioou" 
That forty thousand lives could yield.* 

SoutHEY; 

The town of Wakefield is worthy of distinguished 
mention in the history of the middle ages. It possesses, 
indeed, a much earlier antiquity, being catalogued in 
Domesday as having within its nine berewicks two 
churches and three priests. Its name may be derived^ 
as Whitaker conjectures, from its original proprietor, 
or from its township being situated upon the Waeg — 
the Ermine Street of the ancients. Leland speaks of it 
as, in his day, " a very quik market town, and meately 
large;" and Fuller, in his " Worthies of YoriEBhire>" 
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gives it the title of "Merry Wakefield," and though he 
professes not to know in what its mirthfulness consisted, 
he adds, " sure it is seated in a fruitful soil, and cheap 
^country." The present (restored) church of Wakefield, 
conspicuous over all the buildings of the town, and 
extremely handsome, was consecrated by Archbishop 
<de Melton, in 1322, though there is evidence to shew 
that it then supplemented one of earlier date. 

Wakefield seems to have remained in the hands of 
William I., whilst he profusely distributed among his 
nobles the country adjacent. It remained a part 01 the 
appanage of the crown till the time of Henry I., who 
granted & to Earl Warren (a.d. 1116). It continued 
in the possession of the Earl's family till the reign of 
Edward II. When the Earl of Warren abducted, aft 
we have related in Chapter XIX, the Countess of 
Lancaster, her husband Thomas, the Earl of Lancaster, 
laid siege to the castles belonging to the seducer in 
Yorkshire — viz., Conisburgh and Sandal, but was 
stopped by the intervention of the king, whose party 
Warren always favoured. Lancaster and his Countess 
-were divorced; and when the former promised to 
forgive all offences committed against him, he specially 
excepted those of Earl Warren. This earl afterwards 
took another mistress, Maud de Nerford, a Norfolk 
lady, and obtained from Edward II. a regrant of the 
manor upon conditions which might settle it upon her 
natural offepring. But after this, it would appear that 
Sandal Castle was given to Lancaster as a kind of make* 
peace, and that Warren was thus driven from the north 
till the death of his enemy, at which he joyfully assisted. 

For the Norfolk lady above mentioned, Sandal 
Castle was built. It occupied perhaps the site of some 
earlier structure, as may be inferred from the height of 
its earthworks. It possessed peculiar privileges, one 
of wnich was that the proprietor should have the right 
of " furc®" or gallows — a distinction somewhat similar 
to that belonging to Halifax. 
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On the death of Henry V., his son, then only nine 
months old, was proclaimed King of England and of 
France. The notorious mental imbecility of the king, 
who was a mere tool in the hands of ambitious advisers, 
encouraged the Yorkists to re-assert their claims, and 
they were soon joined by those who had been expatri- 
ated during the preceding reigns. After a few years 
began a series of struggles on the part of France, for 
the re-conquest of their kingdom. One Yorkshire name 
was eminently distinguished at this period ; it was that 
of John Talbot, the proprietor of Sheffield Castle. ,For 
his achievements Talbot received the patent of Earl of 
Shrewsbury, the first of that name. The small band 
which he took with him to France are said to have been 
principally Sheffield men, and they were so entirely 
destroyed as to spread a general mourning throughout 
Hailamshire. He was killed in the battle of Chatillon 
sur-Dordon. For a time his body was lost, and his 
herald went in search of it. When it was found, he 
kissed it and said, " I have been your officer of arms 
forty years and more. It is time I should surrender 
my badge to you." And taking off his coat of arms, he 
threw it on Ins master's body. (a.d. 1451). 

When the wars with France had ended in the com- 
pulsory relinquishment of that kingdom, there began in 
England a series of encounters between the rivals for 
the throne, which deluged the country with blood, 
though it pleased Divine providence to bring good out 
of evil by the destruction of the remnants of the feudal 
and military powers which kept England in a perpetual 
turmoil. The right to the throne of England was 
demanded by Richard, Duke of York, a descendant of 
the Duke of Clarence, second son of Edward III., 
whilst Henry VI. derived his descent only from the 
third son of that monarch, and if the most solemn 
parliamentary arrangements were right, it was clear 
that the Duke of York had the superior claim. 

The birth of a son to Henry and Margaret lighted up 
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the flames of civil discord, and the Duke of York, at 
the head of 10,000 men, marched towards London, and 
the war of the Roses began by the battle of St. Alban's, 
when Henry VI. fell into the hands of his rival. He was 
afterwards set at liberty by an accommodation. The 
contests of Blore Heath and of Northampton followed, 
and Henry fell a second time into the hands of his 
adversary. To release him, Margaret, who had fled 
from Northampton to Durham, and afterwards to 
Scotland, raised an army in the north 20,000 strong. 
On learning that the Queen was marching towards 
London, Richard hastened to meet her, with a very 
inadequate force, amounting only to 5,000 men. It 
was evidently his policy to avoid an open conflict till 
he should be strengthened by the arrival of his son 
Edward (afterwards Edward IV.), who was in Wales 
at the head of a considerable force, and it was doubt- 
less with this intention that he threw himself and his 
handful of men into his Castle of Sandal. The visitor 
to the town of Wakefield will easily recognize the scene 
of this celebrated transaction. Passing from the rail- 
way across the bridge, on which stands a remarkable 
erection to be noticed afterwards, he comes to the fork 
of two roads. Taking the one to the right, at the 
distance of about a mile, he perceives the village of 
Sandal, and near to it the castle, which at first looks 
like a huge tumulus, but, as he draws nearer, presents 
the grouted ruins of former buildings, in a state of 
total dilapidation and disorder. Part is so like a mere 
earthmound as to have given rise to the vulgar opinion 
that it was such a heap, thrown up to preserve the castle 
from the force of the winds. It is, however, a mass of 
overgrown ruin.* Tradition affirms that the Queen's 

• This fortress having by the failure of heirs escheated to the crown 
in the reign of Edward III., had become its property. It was 
inhabited for a time by Edward Baliol whilst he was collecting an 
army to enforce his claim to the throne of Scotland. It afterwards 
passed into the hands of Richard of Gloucester, as Duke of York. 
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army took up their head-quarters upon, the eminence 
where Heath Hall is now standing. Between this and 
Sandal Castle is a large piece of meadow land running? 
hy the side of the OaJLder, now enclosed, and soon to be 
crossed by a line of railway. The Queen, who knew 
the weakness of her opponent, aimed at forcing him to 
a premature engagement. To accomplish this, she 
marched part of her army close to the castle, using alL 
kinds of invectives and provocations to induce him to 
deploy into the open field. It was urged by the Lan- 
castrians that nothing could be more fatal to the' 
reputation of chivalrous honour possessed by the Duke,. 
than to allow himself to be beaten by a woman- 
Whether these taunts prevailed, or whether, as, some 
have improbably conjectured, the want of provisions 
compelled the Duke to leave his strong-hold, certain it 
is that he marched out his army into the face of his; 
foe. His servant, Sir Davy Hall, advised him to keep, 
within his stronghold* But the Duke replied^ — 
u Wouldest thou that I, for dread of a scolding woman, 
whose only weapons are. her tongue and her nails*, 
should incarcerate myself, and shut my gates. Then 
ajl men might of me wonder, and report to my dis- 
honour that a woman hath made me a dastard, whom 
no man could ever yet prove aooward." But of the 
strength of that foe he was ignorant* and one objeet of 
the Queen was, by hiding a considerable part of hen 
sffmy in ambush under Lord. Clifford on one side, and 
the Duke of Somerset on the other?, to force him into a 
position where he could not fail to be destroyed by 
superior numbers. 

Anyone who visits the spot on which this battle :was 
fought, will perceive that the ground was very favour- 
able to Margaret's stratagem. On the left of the field 
is a knoll of considerable extent, now being cut through 
by the railway, behind which a considerable force 
might be concealed out of view of Sandal Castle, and 
on the right the river flows somewhat deeply below the 
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surface of the meadow, whilst on its banks, especially 
if concealed by trees, another considerable force might* 
be hid. The result was most unfavourable to Richard's 
cause. No sooner had he, with the Earl of Salisbury, 
marched his small army into the plain and begun to 
attack his spirited foe, than the ambush rising up, cuti 
off his retreat, and he was surrounded on all sides. 
* He was environed," says Hall, " on every side like a 
$she in a net or a deer in a buckstall." In one shorb 
half hour the contest was decided. Nearly three-fifths 
o£ York's army was hewn to pieces, and himself, with* 
his. principal generals, was slain upon the spot* 

The principal commander on Margaret's side wa& 
Lord Clifford, one of a race noted for unscrupulous 
barbarity, in which this earl so distinguished himself as> 
to gain> ever afterwards, the title of " the Butoher."t 
As he was following up his advantage, Clifford^ beheld) 
a youth, of twelve or fourteen, " a maiden-liko person," 
flyiug from the field, accompanied by a grave mm 
dressed in priest's garments. Seeing the youth hand- 
somely attired, Clifford, held his. reeking sword over, 
him, and demanded who he was. The terrified, youth, 
inatead of answering, fell upon his knees, ani by 
imploring^ gestures (for apprehension deprived him ofr 
the power of speech), sued for mercy; " Save him," 
saad his tutor, "for he is the son of a prince, and: may,, 
poradveuture,. do you good, hereafter." That word was; 

• In this battle the Mayor of Hull (a town conspicuous for- its 
allegiance to the House of Lancaster), was slain, after distinguishing: 
himself by his intrepidity. By their attachment to the red Rose, the 
authorities of Hull had contracted a considerable . debt, to liquidate 
which they pulled down their market*cross, and sold the materials. 

+ Hall calls him " a deadly blood-supper." At this battle, as at 
others of the. period, there was no quarter. 

J This family, were distinguished as .zealous Lancastrians. Thomas^ 
Lord Clifford, fell in the battle of St. Alban's, and his death excited a> 
spirit of revenge against the Yorkists. For the part taken against 
him, Edward IV. gave the Castle of SMpton to Sir W. Stanley, and 
afterwards to the Duke of Gloucester. 
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enough for the fierce earl. Bushing upon the boy 
with an oath, he exclaimed — " Thy father slew mine, 
and so will I thee and all thy kin." The young Earl 
of Rutland (for it was he), was instantly slain, and 
Clifford bade the priest go and tell his mother and his 
brothers what his fate had been. 

Another piece of barbarity accompanied this act. 
" The same Lord Clifford* came to the place where the 
dead corpse of the Duke of York lay," says Holinshed, 
" and caused his head to be stricken off, and set on it a 
crown of paper, fixed it on a pole, and presented it to 
the Queen, not lying far from the field in great despite. 
At which great rejoicing was shewed ; but they laughed 
that shortly after lamented, and were glad of other men's 
deaths that knew not their own to be so near at hand. 
Some write that the Duke was taken alive, and in 
derision caused to stand on a mole-hill, on whose head 
they put a garland instead of a crown, which they had 
fashioned and made of sedges or bulrushes, and having 
so crowned him with that garland, they kneeled down 
afore him (as the Jews did unto Christ), in scorn, saying 
to him, 'Hail king without rule; hail king without 
heritage; hail duke and prince without people and 
possessions V And at length having thus scorned him 
with these and other despiteful words they struck off 
his head, which (as we have heard), they presented to 
the Queen." Margaret at first shuddered ; — she after- 
wards laughed, a long, revengeful laugh ! 

We have no difficulty in believing this story. It is 
related by Shakspeare, and is in perfect accordance with 
the barbarous spirit of the times, and no less in accordance 
with the characters of Clifford and Queen Margaret. 
Who that looks at the handsome but intensely shrewish 
look of this lady, as represented in her portrait — her 
full forehead — her small mouth and her dark and large 
eyes, does not see large talent combined with intense 

♦Hall. 
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energy; — and a woman ready to rise superior to a 
difficulty, or to insult a fallen foe. It was a fit con- 
clusion to this tragedy to affix the heads of the father 
and son, crowned with paper crowns, to the interior of 
MicHegate Bar, York. The Earl of Salisbury and 
twelve other principal Yorkists were executed at 
Pomfret. Margaret ordered that room should be left 
between their heads for those of the Earls of 
March and Warwick. It is probable that the beauti- 
ful chapel on the bridge of Wakefield was rebuilt 
by Edward IV., in memory of his father, though 
the original edifice is believed to have been erected by 
Edward III. 

Lingard says that from the history of these transac- 
tions as entered on the Rolls, it is evident that the 
sentiments of the majority of the lords were favourable 
to the Lancastrian cause. 

By the death of his father, Edward, Earl of March, 
became Duke of York. After many movements 
he advanced to London, always favourable to the 
Yorkist cause, and Margaret retired before him, 
whilst Edward assumed the title of Edward IV., 
sustained by Warwick, — well known by the name of 
" the king-maker." In the meantime the Queen and 
her forces had retreated northward, committing all 
kinds of devastations in the counties south of the Trent, 
which Margaret had promised to her followers as their 
destined prey. With the vigour which marked his 
character, and without waiting for his coronation, 
Edward, then in his 20th year, marched after them. 
The first division of his army was sent forward, under 
the command of the Earl of Warwick, the king him- 
self following quickly after. The Earl of Fitzwalter 
was sent by Warwick to Ferrybridge to secure the 
passage of the river Aire. But he had scarcely arrived 
when Clifford, with a body of Craven followers, came 
upon him unawares. Fitzwalter, leaping from his bed, 
unarmed except with a battle-axe, encountered his 

s 
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enemies and was slain, whilst the passage of the river 
was held by the Yorkists.* Warwick informed the 
king of the disastrous event. But foreseeing the dis- 
heartenment which might possibly spread among his 
own army, he ordered his horse to be brought to the 
front of Ins ranks, and stabbed it with his own hand, as 
a signal that he abandoned all possibility of retreat ; 
and then, kissing the cross which formed the hilt of his 
sword, he swore a solemn oath that he would put him- 
self on a level with the meanest soldier. Proclamation 
was at the same time made that any one who wavered 
in his allegiance might retire from the ranks ; but that 
he who should prove recreant in the coming field of 
battle, should be visited by the most condign punish- 
ment. A new attempt was then made under Lord 
Falconberg, to pass the river. This was done opposite 
to Castleford, and with such promptitude and secrecy, 
that Clifford was in his turn surprised, and his whole 
body defeated and compelled to retreat in confusion, 
whilst Clifford himself, who through pain or heat had 
taken off his helmet, was pierced in the neck by an 
arrow, and died on the field. Edward's whole army wa» 
now enabled to advance through Sherburn on the road 
towards York. The army of the Lancastrians, in the 
meantime, advanced from that city to which they had re^ 
treated, leaving the Queen and the Prince Edward within 
its walls. They crossed the river Wharfe at Tadcaster, 
and came upon the army of Edward at the high ridge 
which intervenes between the villages of Towton and 
Saxton, about two miles south of Tadcaster. The 
situation, though commanding a magnificent view of 
the vale of York, with its city in the distance, seems 
to have few characteristics of a battle-field. The 
advantage of position was evidently on the side of the 
Yorkists, who occupied the higher ground. Behind 

* Many remains and pieces of ancient armour have been found near 
the spot. 
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them a rapid slope fell down to the village of Saxton ; 
whilst a gentler descent behind the Lancastrians led to 
that of Towton, from which place the battle derives its 
name. On one side of the ground the river Cock, a 
small tributary of the Wharfe, meanders deeply in 
many tortuous windings, and flows into the Wharfe 
near Tadcaster. 

It was the 29th day of March, and it was the first 
day of the week ; sad time for such hostile encounters ! 
It was, moreover, Palm Sunday ; the day on which our 
ancestors carried about rods of willows or other trees in 
imitation of the observance of which the day was com- 
memorative. It was cold and gusty weather, such as is 
common in the earlier part of spring, especially in 
northern counties ; and the elevated ground would 
render storms of hail or sleet especially violent. Before 
the battle began, Edward issued a proclamation that no 
quarter should be given, and no prisoner taken. It 
was answered by a counter proclamation from the 
Lancastrians to the same effect. These measures were 
worthy of the respective leaders, and they afford a 
dreadtal proof of the cruelties of the times. 

The first assault was made by the archers of King 
Henry's army upon the Yorkists. The attack was met 
by Lord Falconberg, who commanded the left wing of 
Edward's anny, Warwick being on the right, and the 
king himself in the centre. At the same time a violent 
storm of snow and sleet rushed over the plain from the 
south, the direction of Edward's army. It beat full in 
the faces of the Lancastrians, who were blinded by its 
fury. With the utmost military skill, Falconberg 
pressed this incident into his service. His command to 
his archers was, that having each discharged an arrow, 
they should take three strides backward and halt. The 
blinded Lancastrians imagining their enemy to be still 
before them, shot their arrows in return fierce and fast, 
but they shot in vain. Not one of their arrowB made 
its mark, and they only emptied their own quivers 

s2 
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without inflicting injury upon their assailants. When 
they had exhausted themselves, the Yorkists advancing 
replied to the attack, using not only the ammunition 
with which they had been provided, but the spent 
arrows of the Lancastrians. This skirmishing soon 
gave place to a general engagement, in the accounts of 
which it is difficult to discern the semblance of military 
strategy. It was a fierce conflict of man with man. 
The orders at the beginning of the battle that no 

3[uarter should be given were too truly and literally 
bllowed. During ten hours (Hall says twelve), the 
conflict went on ; one of the most deadly recorded in 
the pages of history. Throughout this time it was 
waged with varying success — but the Lancastrians 
never regained the courage they had lost in the first 
onset, and at length Edward, observing symptoms of 
increasing weakness in the enemy's ranks, brought up 
a body of men just arrived with the Duke of Norfolk, 
and fell vigorously upon the disheartened foe. The 
Lancastrians drew back in good order, but their 
vigorous assailant pressed them so sorely that their 
retirement became a retreat, the retreat a flight, and at 
last the flight a rout. In the end confusion and dismay 
seized them, and a panic spread through the ranks. 
The highway to York at that time led across the river 
Cock to Tadcaster, where was the only bridge which 
spanned the Wharfe. This course was taken by the 
flying army, but wounded and hurried as they were, 
many of tnem fell into the river Cock, and others 
advancing over them fell prostrate in the stream, till 
at length the river became fordable over the dead 
bodies of the slain, and its waters, carried into the 
"Wharfe, gave that stream the colour of blood. One 
half of the Lancastrian army are said to have perished 
in the battle of Towton, or, as Hall calls it, the field of 
Saxton. The History of Croyland Abbey says that 
38,000 men perished in the field. It adds that there 
was at that time a frost together with the snow which 
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covered the ground, and that afterwards when the thaw 
came, all the furrows and ditches ran blood. King 
Henry VI. fled from it, leaving behind him his 
baggage ; among other things, a penner, that is, a pen- 
case, retained for a long time among the relics of the 
House of Percy. The result of the battle was to fix 
Edward IV. firmly upon the throng of England. The 
Dukes of Somerset and Exeter reached York, and con- 
ducted Henry to the border. In this battle were slain 
Clifford, Percy Earl of Northumberland, Westmore- 
land, Shrewsbury, Willoughby, Welles, Roos, Scales, 
Grey, Dacre, Fitzhugh, Molineux, Beckingham, and 
a multitude of persons of less rank. Edward marched 
to York, took down the heads of his father and brother, 
and placed those of the Earl of Devonshire (the only 
prisoner taken), and other Lancastrians in their room. 
Lord Dacre was buried in the churchyard of Saxton, 
where an almost obliterated monument still preserves 
his memory. The tradition is that whilst drinking on 
the field, his gorget being removed, he was slain by a 
headless arrow, shot by a boy from an alder-bush. The 
popular rhyme thus runs : 

" The Lord Dacres 
Was slain in Nor' Acres," 

that being the common name of the part of the field 
on which the battle was fought. Many of the slain 
were probably buried on the spot, and remains of 
tumuli exist in the centre and on the south of the 
battle field. Some of the bodies were removed to 
Saxton Churchyard, and were dug through several years 
ago in preparing a vault. Drake tells us that he saw 
a grave opened on the battle field, and that there 
were dug up arrow-piles, broken swords, and coins of 
Henry IV., V., and VI., and from the appearances 
he conjectures that the dead had been buried without 
being stripped. 
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Bichard III. began a chapel at Towton oyer the 
bodies of the Yorkists slain on the field, intending to 
endow it as a Chantry- chapel, but it was never com- 
pleted, and the name of Chapel-garth, given to a field 
in the village, is its only memorial. 

After this battle, Edward IV. sent a part of his 
army to take possession of Hull, which he fortified by a 
strong guard, and compelled to be faithful to his 
interests. He then returned to London, where he was 
crowned with great magnificence. Three years after, 
a.d. 1464, he visited York, bringing with him a large 
army against Henry, who had united the Scotch, 
French, and Northumbrians in his defence. The 
battle of Hexham took place, and Henry was again 
worsted, being obliged to fly from the field, on which 
he left his royal crown-like cap. With this Edward 
was crowned a second time, in York, on the 4th of 
May. Several persons, engaged in the battle, were 
executed here. The city had suffered so much during 
these wars, and the inhabitants were so impoverished 
by their continuance that, to alleviate their sufferings, 
the king not only remitted all his pecuniary rights, but 
ordered the sum of £40 per annum to be paid out of the 
customs of the port of Hull during twelve years. 
Edward remained at York nearly a month. 

When the celebrated Earl of Warwick, known by 
the name of " the king-maker' 9 deserted the cause of 
Edward, for what precise reason is uncertain, (though 
his marriage with Elizabeth Woodville, and the conse- 
quent elevation of her relations, may have exercised 
much influence), the fortunes of Edward IV. again 
trembled in the balance. In 1464, Warwick left the 
court, and was, from this time onward, Edward's 
bitter enemy. 

Warwick retired at this crisis to the Castle of Middle* 
ham, three miles from Leyburn, where a strong fortress 
had been erected by Conan, Earl of Brittany. This 
castle came afterwards into the possession of Kichard, 
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Earl of Salisbury, beheaded after the battle of Wake- 
field. The property was forfeited to the king, who 
restored it to Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick the king- 
maker, his family having previously possessed it. Here 
Edward I.V. was frequently entertained as a guest, 
though he was not, as has been believed, a prisoner. 
Here also Richard III., lord of the domain by his 
marriage with Ann, the daughter and heiress of the 
Earl of Warwick, resided. As his eldest son was born 
here, he intended to found a college ; a plan prevented 
by his death at Bosworth. The castle was demolished 
in 1646, by order of the committee then sitting at 
York. 

Leland says — " Middleham Castle joineth hard to the 
townside, and is the fairest castel of RiohmoncUhire, 
next Bolton, and the castel hath a park by it, called 
Souskne ; and another caullid West Park, and Baunlesse 
be well woddid." It was inhabited so late as the year 
1609 by Sir H. Iandley. 

One part of Warwick's policy was to detach from the 

Exty of Edward IV. those of his family who had 
therto supported the king. It was accordingly agreed 
between the earl and his brothers, that they should 
excite the people in the north of England, whilst he 
himself should stir up an insurrection in the south* 
These brothers, the Marquess of Montacute, the Lord 
President, and the Archbishop of York accordingly 
raised a report that the Hospital of St. Leonard's, in 
York, (which had been hitherto regarded as a most 
valuable institution for the relief of the poor and the 
diseased, and which had been liberally supported by 
public contributions), had no need of any revenue 
besides its own, being richly endowed. These contri- 
butions had been so long and regularly given, that they 
.amounted at last, in fact, to a kind of tax, and were 
levied by stated collectors. When, however, this report 
gained ground, the contributions were refused, and the 
collectors wounded and outraged. A large number of 
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? arsons were collected together, and marched upon 
ork with a view of destroying the hospital which, as 
they thought, had been only a pretelkt for exacting 
public moneys for the support of indolent monks. 
When this body arrived without the city, and the 
inhabitants of York were thrown into consternation by 
their appearance, the Marquess sallied out at the head 
of a small army and defeated them and their leader, 
Robert Holdern. The reasons for this step, so contrary 
to the part Montacute had been taking, have never 
been made known, though the conjecture is that it was 
to throw Edward off his guard. If so, it succeeded. 
The remaining part of the insurrectionists, now led by 
Sir John Conyers and other lords favourable to War- 
wick, marched towards London. In the troubled move- 
ments which followed, Edward was pulled from his 
throne, and that poor phantom of royalty, Henry VI., 
was taken by the & ing-maker from the Tower to occupy 
his place, whilst Edward was committed to the care of 
the Archbishop of York, and placed in the Castle of 
Middleham. From this fortress, however, he contrived 
to make his escape, and took refuge with the Duchess 
of Burgundy, his aunt. 

In the following year, 1471, Eavenspurn witnessed 
a second landing. To that seaport Edward IY. brought 
two thousand soldiers to make another attempt for the 
crown. He found the inhabitants little disposed to 
remove their present Sovereign, and to undergo the 
fresh horrors of civil war ; he therefore professed that 
his only desire was to regain possession, under Henry, of 
the Dukedom of York, of which he had been deprived. 
But Warwick was not to be deluded by such a pretext, 
and he commanded that admission should be refused to 
him both at York and at Pomfret, whilst he instructed 
his brother the Marquess, who then occupied the latter 
fortress, to meet the invader on the field. This, how- 
ever, he failed to do, and Edward advanced to York, 
declaring that Henry VI. was "King of England, and 
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that he only came to recover his patrimonial dukedom. 
Near York, two aldermen met him with apologies for 
not receiving him within the city. He replied, " that 
he came not to fight against the king, or in any way to 
molest him, acknowledging him as his Sovereign lord, 
but he thought he had a right to enter into the Duchy 
of York, his ancient patrimony; hoping that none 
would refuse him this, especially none of those to whom 
he had shewn grace and favour." His insinuating 
manners won upon all hearts, and he was admitted on 
his oath to be obedient to the king, and to infringe no 
liberties of the city. He rode at once to the cathedral, 
where he solemnly renewed the pledge he had taken at 
the city gates. All was, however, false ; for no sooner 
had he been put in possession of the city, than he at once 
proclaimed himself king ; and after borrowing money 
of the citizens, and leaving a sufficient guard in the 
city, he marched for London, crossing the river Aire 
at Castleford, unopposed by Lord Montacute. Now 
followed the battle of Barnet, and the final ruin of 
Henry's cause. 

In the year 1478, Edward made a progress to the 
north, and was met by Ferreby, the Lord Mayor of 
York, together with tne nobility and gentry of the 
neighbourhood, and escorted to Pomfret. He after- 
wards visited, in much splendour, the metropolitan city* 

Richard, Duke of Gloucester, was in York at the time 
of his brother's death, 1483. Here he revolved those dark 
intrigues which, by the cruel removal of his brother's 
offspring, soon after opened his way to the throne. The 
Mayor and Corporation having represented to him the 
amount of money they had expended in the movements? 
of the time, Richard wrote them a letter as Protector, 
from London, full of all gracious and cajoling promises, 
and two days after another, in which he asked a body 
of men to be sent up to him to aid in defending him 
against the Queen-mother and her bloody adherents* 
who, (he said), had formed a conspiracy against him. 
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In answer to this demand, 4,000 men " evil apparelled, 
and worse harnessed, which, when mustered, were the 
contempt of the beholders/' marched from the north to 
London, but were soon sent back, handsomely recom- 
pensed. 

After this Richard made a visit to the north to 
receive a second coronation in York. On his way 
orders were given for the murder of the young princes, 
whilst at Nottingham his secretary wrote down to the 
citizens to prepare a magnificent reception, with sundry 
hints of advantage to the city if it should be thoroughly 
done. Another letter is extant " from the king,** 
ordering the different articles from his wardrobe which 
might make his appearance magnificent. Three royal 
personages were now to be seen in York — the King, the 
Queen, and the young Prince of Wales, all of whom 
had been crowned in the minster. The most sumptuous 
entertainments followed, in which a large amount of 

Imblic money was dissipated. In recompense of the 
oyalty shewn by the city of York, the king remitted 
all his rights in "tolls, murage, bucher-pennies, and 
skaitgild." 

Pontefract Castle at this period was stained with the 
blood of Antony Woodville, Lord Rivers, Lord Grey, Sir 
T. Yaughan, and Sir R. Hawse, relatives and adherents 
of Edward IY. 

When the Duke of Buckingham took up arms against 
his former friend, Richard again sent to York for men 
to be dispatched to him at Leicester, and soon after 
sent a letter requiring the magistrates to suppress all 
slanderous accusations spread abroad against hun. As 
the crisis of his fate approached, York was again put 
into a condition for defence. The death of Richard at 
Bosworth seems to have puzzled the magnates of York 
not a little, and a letter is extant, sent by them to the 
Duke of Northumberland at Wressel, asking of his 
grace to advise them " whereunto we shall apply us both 
with bodie and goods/' and how " they shall be disposed 
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enent the king's grace, Henry tlie Sevent, so proclaimed 
and crowned at the field of Redemore." The matter 
ended in the inhabitants tendering their allegiance to 
the new king, and when Henry Vl±. issued a proclama- 
tion declaring the death of Richard, " at a place called 
Sandeford," the Mayor and Corporation determined 
that the messenger should receive " for his message and 
comfortable words," six marks and three angels, and 
though it was Sunday, lost no time in beseeching the 
good graces of the new monarch on their behalf. 

Sheriff Hutton was at this time the residence of the 
Princess Elizabeth, the future wife of the king. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE FALLEN CARDINAL. 

FEOM A.D. 1509 TO AJ) 1530. 

" Vaulting ambition, that o'er-leaps itself, 
And falls on th'other side.'' 

Shakspeabe. 

The early part of the reign of Henry VIII. involved 
few events in which Yorkshire is especially interested," 
excepting those connected with the battle of Elodden. 
At that time the King was engaged in the siege of 
Tournay, and the English forces were commanded by 
the Earl of Surrey. The issue of the contest was 
unfavourable to the Scotch ; James IV., the brother-in- 
law of Henry, was slain. His body was brought to 
York, where it was exposed to the public gaze ; it was 
kept by the Earl of Surrey till the return of the King 
from France. After being shewn to Henry at Rich- 
mond, it was deposited in the monastery of Sheen. 
Up to this time, Wolsey had held in nis hands all the 

EDwers of the realm. But after the departure of 
ambeggio, in the year 1529, the cardinal star ceased 
to be in the ascendant, and the whole influence of Ann 
Boleyn was thrown into the scale against him, whilst 
Wolsey was soon destined to feel the whole weight of 
Henry's formidable resentment. The Churchman well 
knew to whom his downfall was owing, and spoke in no 
measured terms of " a night-crow," who possessed the 
royal ear and influenced his councils. The King seized 
the Cardinal's house at York Place — the residence of the 
northern Archbishops — and sent him to Esher, an 
almost empty mansion. Some lingering regard for his 
humiliated servant was still expressed by the Monarch. 
When he heard of his illness, the King said — " God 
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forbid that lie should die ; I would not lose him for 
twenty thousand pounds." He ordered three of his 
physicians to attend him, and even prevailed upon 
Axme Boleyn to send him a tablet of gold in token of 
her commiseration, however insincere such a testimonial 
might really be. 

It was agreed, that though Wolsey should relinquish 
some of his many endowments — the bishopric of 
Winchester, and the abbacy of St. Alban's — he should 
still retain the See of York; here he was, however, 
ordered to reside, though the King recommended him 
to the regard of the northern nobility. The enemies 
• of Wolsey, Norfolk and Suffolk, became very desirous 
that he should be removed from all possibility of 
regaining his influence over the Bang. Accordingly, 
Norfolk said to Cromwell, " Me-thinketh that the Car- 
dinal maketh no haste to go northward. Tell him if he 
go not away, but shall tarry, I shall tear him with my 
teeth" — in allusion to his own badge of heraldry, 
which was a red lion — " therefore, I would advise him 
to prepare himself away as shortly as he can, or else 
he shall be sent forward." 

Reluctant as Wolsey was to remove from the pre- 
cincts of the Court, there was no alternative. He 
prayed Cromwell to go to the Xing, and to tell him 
that nothing prevented him from at once proceeding to 
York, but the lack of money, which he entreated Henry 
ix> furnish. This request was reasonable, for the Xing 
had taken his property by force, and had not left hrm 
enough even to pay his debts. 

At length in Passion week, of the year 1530, having 
received from the Xing money and encouraging words, 
the Cardinal set out for York. 

The journey was performed in no haste, but by very 
easy stages. His progress was — from London to the 
Convent at Hendon ; the next day to the Rye (near 
Hoddesden) ; the next to the Priory, at Royston ; the 
next to the Abbey, at Peterborough, where he remained 
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during Easter week. His train was large ; it contained 
160 persons, and twelve carts to carry his furniture. 
After Easter, he proceeded to Sir W*. Fitzwilliam's, 
whom he had formerly befriended ; thence to Stamford, 
where he stopped at the sign of the Bull ; thence to 
Grantham; next to Newark, where he lodged in the 
Castle two days ; thence to Southwell, where he 
remained the greater part of the summer. From 
Southwell he advanced to Scroby, where he con- 
tinued till Michaelmas, and thence proceeded to Oawood 
Castle. 

This fortress was originally a gift of Athelstan to 
Archbishop Wblstan, for the See of York. Archbishop 
Bennett (temp. Hen. IV.) erected the hall, and his 
successor, Kemp, the gate, which now is all which 
remains of the building. The Castle was destroyed in 
the civil wars. It is about five miles from Selby and 
ten from York. 

As he came near to Cawood, says Cavendish — " at a 
plaine greene a little beyond Ferrybridge, within a 
quarter of a mile, there were assembled at a great cross 
made of stone, a number of children, accompted by 
estimation to be about the number of 500, where he 
was faine to alight and from thence never removed 
until he had confirmed them every one, and then took 
his mule and rode to Cawood, where he laye long after 
with much honour and love of the country, both of the 
worshipfull and of the simple, doing good dedes of 
charity, and held there an hcmnorable and plentiful 
household for all-comers ; and also built and repaired 
the Castle, which was greatly in decay, having a great 
number of artificers and labourers, about to the number 
of 300 persons, dayly in wages. ,, 

During this short residence, Wblsey, who possessed 
doubtless many noble and princely qualities, seems to 
have won all hearts ; setting himself to reconcile those 
of the gentry who were at variance, receiving the 
clergy with hearty welcome, and keeping a most 
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hospitable table.* Among others he was visited by Dr. 
Hickden (probably the Dean of York), who came to bid 
him welcome, and expressed his hope soon to see the 
Cardinal in his own Church. Wolsey replied that he 
hoped to spend the remainder of his life in his diocese. 
The Dean informed him that it was not usual for an 
Archbishop to enter his Church without installation, and 
that should he die without that ceremony, he could not 
be buried in the choir. He determined therefore to be 
installed on " the next Monday after All-hallows day" 
(Nov. 7), and great preparations were made ; which, if 
not equalling some previous ones, yet involved a con- 
siderable expenditure. It was arranged that the Arch- 
bishop should proceed on foot from St. James' Chapel to 
the minster, and that he should walk on cloth, to be 
afterwards given to the poor. Wolsey said that he desired 
no such honour ; his wish was that all preparations 
should be humble, except that he would have a large 
dinner for all at the close. He would dine next day 
with the Mayor, and then return to Cawood. To provide 
for the dinner which he designed to give, very large 
supplies were sent in to him as presents. 

But this installation never took place, Wolsey's 
enemies were working industriously about the Court of 
Henry, and the greatest subject of England had yet to 
descend to a still lower level. 

One day, when Wolsey was sitting at dinner in his 
usual family state, with his chaplains and household 
around him, and the great cross borne before him leaning 

Xinst a corner of the table's end, the Cardinal's 
/sician, who was attired "in a great gowne of 
tx>ysterou8 velvet," rising from the table, pushed against 
the crosier and overturned it, so that it fell upon Dr. 
Bonner's head and broke it, causing the blood to run 



• It appears that at this time the hour of dining was — for the nobility 
11 o'clock — for husbandmen and merchants of London, 12 — for univer- 
sity scholars out of term, 10. 
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down. Wolsey, hearing the noise, asked what it meant? 
They informed him. " Hathe it drawne any bloud P" 
" Yes." With that he cast his head aside and said, 
shaking his head — " Malum omen." Then, saying 
grace, he went from table. This incident dwelt much 
on his mind and he referred to it subsequently. 

On the Friday preceding the day appointed for his 
installation, whilst the Cardinal was at dinner, news 
was brought to him of the arrival of Northumberland, 
with a considerable train. On his arrival, he at once com- 
manded the porter to deliver up the keys, and when that 
servant hesitated and pleaded his duty to his master, he 
administered to him an oath that he would keep the 
keys on the King's behalf. This took place below, and 
not in Wolsey's presence. At last the news of the 
Duke's arrival was told to the Cardinal. He left his 
table and met the Earl on the stairs. He embraced 
him and said, " My Lord, you are most heartily wel- 
come ; and though I have often desired and wished in 
my heart to see you in my house ; yet, if ye had loved 
me well, ye would have sent me word before your 
coming. ,, (Wressil Castle, the residence of Northum- 
berland, was only 10 miles distant.) He then led the 
Earl into the chamber and to the fire, and afterwards 
conducted him to his own bed-chamber. 

♦They were there alone, except that Cavendish, 
Wolsey's gentleman usher, who relates the occurrence, 
kept the door. As the two lords stood at a window by 
the chimney, the Earl with considerable agitation said 
— " My Lord, I arrest you of high treason."* Wolsey, 
astonished, demanded the authority. The Earl said he 
had a commission from the King. The Cardinal asked 
to see it. The Earl refused. " Then," said Wolsey, 
" I will not obey you." 



* What was the special charge on which this arrest was made is not 
known. It is believed, however, that Wolsey had traitors in his 
household. 
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In the meantime Dr. Augustine, the physician, was 
arrested in the dining-room by Welsh, who brought 
him into the chamber of the Cardinal. Wolsey again 
asked for the commission and was again refused, on 
which he said, that as he knew Welsh to be one of the 
king's attendants, he would yield to him, but not to the 
earl, unless he shewed his commission. Cavendish was 
now ordered away. As he departed, he looked at 
Wolsey who, (he says), "looked very heavily, and 
shoke at mee his head." Northumberland now took 
possession of the house, and two grooms were put in 
charge of Wolsey's person, though Cavendish was still 
permitted to attend him. 

Orders were given for Wolsey's removal after dinner 
on the following day. The Cardinal's heart seems to 
have utterly failed him. "He appeared," says the 
narrator, " with such ruthefull teares and watery eyes, 
that it would have caused a flinty harte to mourne with 
him." One subject of grief was, that he was about to 
take leave of his servants without having it in his 
power to reward them for their attentions. Referring 
to his own cause, he said, "If I may come to my 
aunswer, I fear no man alive, for he tveth not that 
shall look on this face, and shall be able to accuse me of 
any untruth, and that know well my enemies which 
will be an occasion that they will not suffer me to have 
indifferent justice, but seek some sinister means to 
despatch me." He ate very little ; he would suddenly 
burst into a passion of tears, or sigh heavily, and mutter 
to himself. All his attendants were deeply moved. 

His departure was, however, delayed till the next 
day, Sunday. On that day he heard mass, and dined ; 
and it was nearly night before the departure took place. 
He refused to go till he had a sight of all his servants, 
which was permitted. He spoke kind words to them, 
and shook each of them by the hand. 

All this occupied time, and it was late before the 
cavalcade set out. Wolsey was to be conducted that 
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night to Pomfret. A large crowd was waiting without 
the gate (which alone remains of the residence), to 
witness his departure. As soon as the gates were 
opened and the Cardinal came into view, a general cry 
arose — " God save your Grace, God save your Grace," 
not unmingled with adjurations against those who were 
his enemies. Thus he was attended through the town 
of Cawood. 

Wolsey asked where was to be his lodging that 
night ? He was told Pomfret. He did not hear that 
word without a shudder. " Alas I" said he, " shall I go 
to the castle, and die there like a beast?" He was 
told, however, that he would be lodged, not in the 
castle, but in the abbey, where they accordingly 
arrived. In the meantime the Earl of Northumber- 
land remained at Cawood taking possession of the 
Cardinal's effects, and making necessary regulations. 
Wolsey sent a servant back to him for a sealed bag, 
which was delivered to him. But it contained only a 
" hair shirt" — an instrument of penance. 

Doncaster was the next resting place. The cavalcade 
entered it by torch-light. Wolsey was again welcomed 
by the outside mob ; " God save your Grace — God save 
your Grace, my good Lord Cardinal." The people, 
slaves to Romish superstition, evidently sympathized 
strongly with the fallen man. They regarded him 
rather as an ecclesiastic than as a politician. They ran 
before him and by his side with lighted candles. 
Wolsey placed Cavendish by his side to hide him a 
little from their view. He was lodged in the Abbey of 
the Blackfriars. 

The train moved on, during the next day, to Shef- 
field Park, where he was committed to the keeping of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury. Crowds of people attended 
him thither. At the entrance of the park he was met 
by the Earl and Countess, with a numerous retinue, 
who waited for him within the gates. Shrewsbury 
welcomed him, saying, how much more rejoiced he 
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would have been to receive him in a different manner. 
Wolsey, reciprocating the earl's courtesy, declared his 
loyalty to the king. He took off Ins bap to the 
Countess, saluted her, and shook hands with the 
servants. When they had arrived at the Manor-house, 
the earl led him arm in arm to his chamber. The earl's 
apartments and those of Wolsey were united by a 
common gallery, across which " a traverse of sarsenet' 1 
was drawn. 

Whilst at Sheffield, where he stayed for eighteen days, 
Wolsey was overcome by sorrow. He repeatedly 
declared his loyalty to the king, and asked the earl to 
intercede on his behalf. He could not be prevailed on 
to hunt or to join in similar occupations, but gave him- 
self up to sorrow. He had been long afflicted by 
dropsy, and his disorder now greatly increased. One 
day whilst eating dessert after dinner, Cavendish 
perceived a change of countenance come across his 
fallen master. Leaning over the table, he whispered to 
the Cardinal — " Sir, meseemeth your Grace is not well 
at ease !" He replied — " Forsooth, no more I am ; for 
I am taken suddenly with a thing about my stomach 
that lieth there as cold as a whetstone ; therefore, I pray 
you take up the table, and make a short dinner, and, 
that done, resort shortly again." He became worse, 
and asked for help of the " 'poticary." The 'poticary sent 
some white confection in a faire paper. But, instead of 
recovering, the Cardinal grew worse. A violent 
dysentery came on, which weakened him greatly. 

Sir W. "Kingston arrived at Sheffield at this crisis, to 
conduct the Cardinal to London. Wolsey, who had 
been treated at Sheffield with the utmost possible 
respect and attention, prepared for his journey. But it 
was evidently too much for his strength. Kingston 
assured him of the king's favour — but Wolsey could 
scarcely receive comfort. HI as he was, however, he 
left Sheffield, and was removed to Hardwick Hall, 
another seat of the Earl of Shrewsbury, and the next 

t2 
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day to Nottingham, — still growing worse and worse. 
TVnen he reached Leicester, he said, " Father Abbot, I 
am come to lay my bones among you/' In that abbey 
he died. 

" Here," says Cavendish, moralizing upon the death 
of his master, "is the ende and fall of pride and 
arrogancy of men, exalted by fortune to dignities ; for 
I assure you in his time he was the haughtiest man in 
his proceedings alive; having more respect to the 
honour of his person, than he had to his spiritual 
profession." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE MONASTERIES. 

a.d. 1536 to aj>. 1540. 

" Out upon time, it will leave no more 
Of the things to come than the things before ; 
Out upon time ! who for ever will leave 
But enough of the past, for the future to grieve." 

Byron. 

"We have already pointed out some of the principal 
monastic establishments in ancient Yorkshire. Speed, 
the historian, 1632, gives "a catalogue of Religious 
Houses and Hospitals, sometimes" (once) "in England 
and Wales," classifying them according to their re- 
spective counties. The number which is ranged under 
the head of "Yorkshire" is considerable, amounting 
to upwards of fifty, and there were doubtless many 
smaller establishments not included in this enumera- 
tion. Unknown revenues belonged to these institu- 
tions. They possessed, before the Reformation, the 
wealth which is now distributed among our landed 
pr opr ietors. 

We need not here detail the series of successive and 
deadly measures which at the time of the Reformation 
were directed against the Romish church. Even before 
that movement had fairly set in, the minds of men had 
become greatly disaffected to monastic institutions, 
and a wide opinion was prevalent respecting their 
inefficiency and immorality. The readers of Chaucer 
will recognise in his frequent attacks upon the clergy, 
both secular and regular, the reflection of a deep and 
general sentiment. The Pope was no longer regarded 
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believe too much, found, it is asserted, multitudes of 
instances of confessionals corrupted — dispensations 
forged — false returns, and abominable practices.* Many 
nuns, who had been forced by others into this captivity, 
joyfully received their liberty. But the monks, two- 
thirds of whom are said to have been living disgrace- 
fully, were scattered abroad in the country begging 
bread, sometimes at an advanced age, and of course 
did not fail to tell their tale with effect. In their pity 
for the sufferers, men forgot the evils which had led to 
the suppression. Martyrdom of whatever kind, and to 
whatever extent it may be carried, always operates 
irresistibly in favour of its system. The commissioners 
were, moreover, said to have exceeded their powers, 
and to have taken bribes. A common report prevailed 
that the parish churches were to be destroyed, and only 
a few to be left, despoiled of all their mass furniture. 
And when the pecuniary provisions made by pre- 
decessors for the relief of the poor, and prayers for the 
dead were seen to be only swelling the proceeds of the 
exchequer, or administering to the gratification of one 
believed to spare "neither man in his anger, nor 
woman in his lust/' there was a general dissatisfaction, 
which in the northern comities broke out into the flame 
of open insurrection. 

* In the correspondence of this period, the Abbey of Bridlington 
figures but sorrily, whilst St. Mary's, York, Rievaulx, and Fountains 
are covered with dishonour. Three monasteries perished at this time 
within the town of Hull, — St. Michael's Monastery, the Blackfriars, 
and the Whitefriars. 

Froude well observes — " In reply to these and similar evidences of 
the state of the monasteries, it will be easy to say, that in the best 
ages there were monks impatient of their vows, and abbots negligent of 
their duties, and that no evidence is more fallacious than that which 
rests upon isolated facts. It is true. * * I have to say only that if 
the extracts which I have made lead persons disposed to differ with me 
to examine the documents which are extant on the subject, they will- 
learn why I have concealed as well as what I have alleged ; and I 
believe that, if they will begin the inquiry (as I began it myself), with. 
believing that the poor monks have been over hardly judged, they wilL 
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Lincolnshire, the county in which the monasteries 
were first suppressed, witnessed the first revolt. The 
disaffection soon spread into Yorkshire, where it 
assumed formidable proportions indeed. The vicinity 
of the counties concerned in the insurrection to Scot- 
land, so recently at hostility with England, might well 
have made a ruler less bold than Henry tremble with 
apprehension for his throne. The rebellion was headed 
by Robert Aske, a barrister of considerable talent and 
high family connections, well known in the county of 
Lincoln, and having property on the Yorkshire wolds. 
His own account was, that when he went from Lincoln- 
shire, where he had witnessed the insurrection, into 
Yorkshire, he found the people all in tumult, and he 
had been pressed, almost forced, to put himself at their 
head. In truth, the insubordinate spirit which had so 
often manifested itself in critical periods of England's 
history was at work onpe more. " There is such a 
company of wilful gentlemen in Yorkshire," said the 
abbot of York in 1536, "as I think there are not 
in all England besides." And now alarm bells were 
sounding ; all along the shores of the Humber were 
excitement and dismay, and every beacon in, Yorkshire 
was sending up its flames to the sky. Till now Aske 
had not been aware of the depth and intensity of the 

close it with but one desire — that the subject shall never more be 
mentioned," II. 429. Again, "It appears then/' on the authority of the 
Black Book, " that two-thirds of the monks of England were living in 
habits which may not be described. The facts were related in great 
detail. The confessions of parties implicated were produced, signed 
by their own hands. The vows were not observed. The lands 
were wasted, sold, and mortgaged. The foundations were incomplete. 
The houses were falling to waste ; within and without, the monastic 
system was in ruins. In the smaller abbeys, especially where, from 
the limitation of numbers, the members were able to connive securely 
at each other's misdemeanours — they were saturated with profligacy, 
with simony, with drunkenness. * * The state of things which was 
exposed was nothing less and nothing more than the condition into* 
which men of average nature, compelled to celibacy, and living as 
the exponents of a system which they disbelieved, were certain to 
fell." Froude, p. 435. 
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public sentiment. But as soon as he appeared he was 
fixed upon for a leader, and a treasonable and exciting 
document, posted up in all public places, bore his 
signature, though, as he declared, without his consent. 

If in this enterprise Aske was, in the first instance, 
an unwilling leader (which may be doubtful), so also 
was his friend William Stapleton. He was a guest of 
his brother, then residing at Beverley. When the 
movement began in Lincolnshire, it awakened much 
sympathy in Beverley, and when the proclamation, 
signed by Robert Aske, invited Yorkshiremen to join 
the common cause, the inhabitants began to administer 
oaths to each other to help forward the insurrection. 
Stapleton's brother closed his doors, and prudently 
ordered his servants to keep within the house. But his 
wife, prompted by a neighbouring priest, would not be 
thus restrained. In the end the house was beset by the 
populace, who dashed in the doors, compelled the 
residents to take the oath of compact, and bore the 
visitor in triumph to the elected captain of the move- 
ment. If the leaders in the rebellion are to be credited, 
never was enthusiasm kindled more suddenly, or with 
less previous preparation. 

As soon as the king was informed of this outbreak, 
he wrote to Lord Darcy, of Templehurst, whose 
influence in the East Riding was extremely great, 
calling upon him for aid to repress the rebellion, and to 
refute some of the exaggerated statements which had 
gone forth. Darcy had been a warrior under Henry 
VII., but he carried on a secret correspondence 
with the Catholic powers. He durst not refuse the 
king, and he professed to undertake his cause, though 
his aim was, by delays and negative measures, to pro- 
mote the insurrection. He accordingly removed to 
Pomfret Castle, which he garrisoned with only twelve 
men, and very few arms or provisions. Whilst the 
contagion was spreading around like a prairie on fire, 
the royal cause was thus compromised by its professed 
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firiend, and time was given to the rebels to procure 
arms from every quarter. In the meantime, Darcy 
received numerous letters from the friends of the king 
asking for instructions, which he never gave, on the plea 
that he was without authority. The insurgents thus 
gained much yajuable time. 

Hie rebellion was called " The Pilgrimage of Grace," 
becwse its object was, by its prayers and efforts in 
bringing back the truth, to secure the grace or favour 
of God, and because its adherents went in procession or 
pilgrimage through the various towns, headed by a 
banner representing a chalice, and the five wounds of 
Jesus, and preceded by the clergy and the dispossessed 
monks, The excitement was immense ; the number of 
adherents soon amounted to 40,000. The first great 
meeting was held on Weighton Common. There Aske 
was proclaimed Commander-in-chief, and was autho- 
rized to conduct the attack upon the king's garrisons in 
Scarborough and Hull. These soon yielded, whilst for a 
time the ejected friars were replaced in their monasteries. 
The insurgents spread themselves over the country, 
threatening fire and slaughter to all who should refuse 
to join their ranks. At Wressel, they summoned the 
JS&rl of Northumberland. But he was lying upon his 
death bed, and they could only press Sir Thomas and 
Sir Ingram Percy into their service. These, like the 
rest, though at first reluctant, soon became zealous and 
even furious. They marched to York, which opened its 
gates, and they took possession of the city without 
spoliation of property. Monks and nuns were invited 
to resume their former positions, and " though it were 
never so late at night when they returned, the friars 
sang matins the same night/ 1 

It may be easily imagined that when Aske appeared 
before Pomfret Castle, so poorly garrisoned, it was soon 
surrendered. Here he assumed some appearance of 
state, sitting with the archbishop on his right hand* 
and Lord Darcy on his left. The Earl of Shrewsbury 
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sent word to the latter nobleman, that he was on his 
way to Pomfret to enable him to resist the rebels. But 
Darcy was now prepared to resist, as an enemy, him 
who expected to be welcomed as a friend. 

In the meantime Stapleton and the men of Beverley 
were engaged in laying siege to Hull, which they com- 
pelled to surrender. Skipton Castle alone maintained 
its allegiance to the royal cause. In that fortress 
Aske's two brothers, unshaken in their devotion to the 
king, had taken refuge with a small body of attendants. 
These followers proved of the utmost importance, for 
the garrison itself deserted to the insurgent body. But 
though the defenders were few, provisions were ample, 
and the courage of the handful who remained was equal 
to any emergency. The insurrectionary party invested 
the castle. At that time the wife and female Mends of 
Lord Clifford, who commanded the garrison, were 
visiting at Bolton Abbey. The assailants became aware 
of their retreat, and they threatened the ladies with 
every extremity of outrage if the castle were not sur- 
rendered. One of the Askes met this demand by an 
act of noble daring. Stealing out of the fortress with 
the vicar of the parish, and making his way to Bolton 
Abbey, he brought the ladies through the body of the 
besiegers unjterceived, and placed them safely within 
the castle. On another day, he marked his contempt 
for the assailants by sallying out beyond the walls (over 
which the enemy was keeping a negligent watch), down 
to the market cross, where in a defiant manner he read 
the king's proclamation against the rebels, and returned 
unharmed. 

Shrewsbury, now joined by Norfolk, took possession 
of Doncaster, with only faint hopes of ultimate success 
amidst a population so inflamed. Even Norfolk himself 
was supposed to be not too favourable to the royal cause. 
A messenger was sent to summon Pomfret Castle to 
surrender. The herald was brought before Aske, who 
forbad him to read the proclamation, assuring him, how- 
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ever, that no injury was meant to the king's person, 
though the insurgents were resolved to rectify the disorders 
of the realm. After dismissing the messenger, Aske 
marched his forces towards Doncaster, and drew them up 
on the northern bank of the river, with the banner of 
St. Cuthbert in their midst. His army was of great 
strength, comprehending almost all the northern 
nobility (with the exception of the Earl of Northum- 
berland who, though dying, stedfastly refused to adhere 
to their cause.) The river Don, swollen with rains, 
was impassable. Thus the armies were for some time 
face to face. The rebels hesitated ; the royalists, con- 
scious of weakness, were afraid to shed the first blood. 
A bold advance might have been a victory ; but Aske 
trusted to gain by negotiation what he might have 
achieved by force. A conference was appointed upon, 
the bridge at Doncaster. The rebels drew up several 
articles to be presented to the king. These articles 
demanded the destruction of Protestant heresies; the 
replacement of the Pope as head of the church ; the 
legitimacy of the Princess Mary; the restoration of 
the monastic establishments ; the burning of heretics ; 
the condign punishment of Cromwell and his creatures, 
the visitors of the abbeys ; a Parliament to be speedily 
summoned at Nottingham or York, with other similar 
conditions, and an armistice was agreed on, whilst 
the message was being forwarded to the king. 

But Henry was equal even to this perilous emergency. 
He avoided the two extremes of quailing before his 
enemies, and of rashly defying their strength. His 
aim was to gain time, and to bring all possible influences 
to bear upon the insurgents in order to gain them 
to his own side. In the meantime, he collected an 
army; he appealed persuasively to all mayors and 
bailiffs, and through them he endeavoured to shew the 
people how much they were mistaken, and what corrupt 

Eractices had dishonoured the establishments for the 
onour of which they rose. But this required time ; and 
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in the meanwhile, Aske grew weary of delay, and his 
people were more impatient still. At length the King's 
answer came. It was conciliatory, but not timid. 
Henry would forgive the insurrection, but he would 
require the law to punish the foremost offenders. His 
generals, whilst offering this, were by no means to 
pledge themselves to more. But the strength of the 
rebels was so great, as to induce the royal commanders 
to exceed their instructions. Their thought was that to 
conciliate the rebels, the King should offer a general 
amnesty, and hold a Parliament at York, which he 
should open in person. 

The insurgents held a meeting in the Castle of 
Pomfret, and the Clergy were at the same time 
assembled in the Church. The Archbishop of York 
(Edward Lee), preached a sermon to the latter, in 
which (having now repented of his adhesion to the rebel 
Cause), he denounced those who held out against the 
King, as traitors. His address greatly exasperated his 
audience, who rose against him and nearly murdered 
him, at the same time passing strong resolutions against 
the tendencies of the Reformation. In the other 
assembly, similar manifestos were made by the laity. 
These resolutions were carried, under a safe conduct, to 
Doncaster, to be presented to the King. Henry now 
enlarged his terms of amnesty, promising a free pardon 
and a Parliament at York. It is suspected that Norfolk, 
as his representative, went farther ; at least, he offered 
what was satisfactory to Aske, who, in the presence of 
the deputies, renounced his post of commander, and 
tore off the badges by which he had been distinguished. 
He seems to have understood that the principles of the 
Reformation were to be abandoned. But nothing was 
more remote from Henry's thoughts. 

Henry invited the leaders of the rebellion to meet 
him in London. Aske magnanimously accepted the 
invitation. With honest manliness he avowed the part 
he had taken and was sent away with Henry's assurance 
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that lie would call the Parliament at York as he had 
promised. 

But at this crisis, the Pope interfered and endeavoured 
(by means of Cardinal Pole), to engage the King of 
Scotland to espouse the cause of the Church. With this 
view, he sent to James V. a consecrated cap and sword. 
But in the meantime, Henry had not lost a moment. 
The rebels suspended their proceedings; the King, 
wide-awake, fortified more strongly Scarborough and 
Hull, and caused an oath to be administered to all who, 
guided by Aske, had sought peace, that they would 
observe all Parliamentary enactments during the King's 
whole reign. Great was the dissatisfaction caused by 
this last proceeding. The insurrection burst forth again. 
Attempts were made upon the part of the rebels to 
obtain possession of Scarborough and Hull. In the 
latter case, they succeeded, and Hull was held by them 
for nearly two months. But in the end, the strong 
hand of Henry prevailed. Aske and Darcy were 
arrested and sent to the Tower. A large number of 
Yorkshiremen were seized; though, in the inflamed 
state of public feeling, some difficulty was found in 
obtaining verdicts # against them. Darcy, at the age of 
80 years, was executed on Tower Hill. Sir Thomas 
Percy, Bigod, and the Abbots of Fountains, Jervaulx, 
Bridlington, and Bievaulx, were hanged at Tyburn. 
Lady Buhner, implicated in the movement, was burned 
to death. The King declared that this second outbreak 
had released him from his promise to hold a Parliament 
at York, and it never took place. Instead of it, Aske 
was sent down to be executed in that City. He died, 
asking pardon of the King for his grievous offences. 
Hie insurrection, once so formidable, was finally 
extinguished. The Reformation was fully established. 

At the time when the lesser monasteries were 
dissolved it was prophesied in Parliament that the 
measure could not stop with them — " these are as thorns, 
but the great Abbots are putrified old oaks, which must 
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needs follow." " The pilgrimage of grace" contributed 
to hasten the dissolution of the greater Abbeys. Their 
chiefs lived in a state of constant alarm, and every 
measure was resorted to to propitiate the King and his 
minister Cromwell. In the year 1537, the visitation of 
the monasteries was renewed, and many were persuaded 
to a voluntary surrender. Jervaulx Abbey (its prior 
having been executed for participation in the rebellion), 
was declared forfeit. Sawley Abbey and Bridlington 
were in the same condition. Pontefract, Fountains, St. 
Mary's, Meaux-in-Holderness, Nun-Appleton, Selby, 
St. Leonard's, York, Monk Bretton, near Barnsley, St. 
Andrew, York, Byland, "Kirkham, Elreton, on the 
Derwent, Tickhill, the Grey Friars of Doncaster, the 
Black and White Friars of Pontefract and Bolton 
Abbey, with others, were now dissolved. Many Abbots 
appear to have been terrified into a kind of desperate 
self-renunciation, and the Northern Commissioners 
writing to Cromwell, state that they had quietly taken 
possession, and that they " perceyved no murmure ore 
gruge in anye behalfe, bot were thanckefullye receyvede, 
as we shall within VI dayes more playnliS eertefye 
your lordshippe." 

When the Parliament opened on' the 28th of April, 
1539, the names of very few mitred Abbots remained 
on the list of votes ; two, however, still appeared for 
Yorkshire, the Abbot of St. Mary's, York, and the 
Abbot of Selby. But in the next year, an act was 
passed, making over all monastic establishments to the 
King ; thus endeavouring to force the houses into a sur- 
render. Under this arrangement most of the heads of 
monasteries hastened to make the best terms they could. 
Henry, at first, thought of applying the property so 
acquired, to the increase of bishoprics. But four alone 
were created, Peterborough, Oxford, Bristol, and 
Gloucester, though others were talked of, among the 
rest, Hull. 

The destruction of property which took place at this 
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iame is incalculable. A vast number of relics fell into 
impious and undiscerning bands and were lost. These 
-are not, perhaps, much to be regretted, if indeed they 
were irreparable.* But what articles of taste and art 
must not have perished in the general overthrow ! We 
find the Abbot of Fountains accused of tampering with 
the Abbey property ; influenced to it, no doubt, by the 
vicinity of the Commissioners, who would have seized all 
which he did not. " One Warren, a goldsmith of the 
Ohepe, was with him in his chambre at mydnight, and 
there they stole oute a gret emerode with a rubie ; the 
said Warren made thabbot beleve the rubie to be but a 
garnet, and so for that he payede nothyng, for the 
emerode but 20 u . He solde him also then plate withoute 
vreyght or ownces ; howe moche th'abbot therefore 
therein was decevide he cannot tell, for the trewith ys 
he ys a vara fole and a miserable ideote." Similar pro- 
ceedings went on, doubtless, in other quarters than 
Fountains Abbey. The work of demolition, carried on 
upon so many noble specimens of architectural taste, can 
now scarcely be thought of with tolerable calmness. 
The Commissioners appear to have carried their own 
men to the process of destruction. In one letter we 
read, " Every of these attendeth to his own office ; ten 
of them hewed the walls about, among the which, there 
were three carpenters ; these made proctes to underset 
where the other cut away, the other break and cut the 
walls. These are men exercised much better than the 
men that we find here in the country."f 

* In the " inyentorye off the reliques off the Howse of Reding," 
we find the following : — Imprimis, two pieces of the holy cross. Item, 
St. James' hand. Item, St. Philip's stool. Item, a bone of Mary 
Magdalene. Item, St Athanasius' hand. Item, a bone of St Quintius' 
arm. Item, a bone of St. David's arm. Item, a bone of St. Salome's 
arm. Item, a bone of Edward the martyr's arm. Item, a bone of St. 
Jerome, &c, &c, &c. A considerable catalogue follows, ended by the 
words, " with many more." — Letters relating to suppression of Mon. 
226. 

+ Papers, &c, on suppression, 181. 
U 
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The measures which Henry had taken against 
Romanism, and the possibility of warlike demonstrations 
against him on the part of the Catholic Powers, 
rendered the defence of the realm a necessity, and 
about this time a strong fortress (recently destroyed) 
was erected in Hull, whilst Scarborough was rendered 
more secure. 

In the year 1540, Henry VIII. paid a second visit to 
Yorkshire (his first visit had been in the second year of 
his reign, when he had made a temporary residence at 
Hull). When he arrived at the borders of the county 
of York, he was met by two hundred gentlemen dressed 
in velvet, and by a large number of Yeomen, who made 
submission on their knees, and presented him with £900- 
On Baraesdale, he was received by the Archbishop and 
300 Clergy, who in like manner presented to him a 
purse containing £600. Some of the grave charges 
preferred against Queen Catharine Howard, were 
founded on incidents which took place at Pontefract 
and other places during this northern tour. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

DEATH-STRUGGLES OF ENGLISH POPERY. 
FROM AJD. 1548 TO A.D. 1584. 

" Bora all too high, hy wedlock raised 
Still higher, to be cast thus low ! 
Would that mine eyes had never gazed 
On aught of more ambitious show 
Than the sweet flowerets of the fields ! 
It is my royal state that yields 
This bitterness of woe." Wokdswobth. 

The reign of Edward VI. furnishes few incidents in 
Yorkshire history, with the exception of a small insur- 
rection on behalf of the old religion (1548) at Seamer, 
near Scarborough. It was, however, very soon sup- 
pressed, and its leaders taken and executed at York 
(1551). A short time after, when the sweating sickness 
overspread the country, York suffered severely from its 
ravages. During this reign images were ordered to be 
removed from all churches. A great destruction of them 
took place in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Hull. It 
was deprived of its most conspicuous ornament — a huge 
image of the Trinity, representing, in the usual profane 
fashion, a human being with three heads, &c. This 
image stood where the clock is now placed. 

The reign of Mary was not distinguished for York- 
shire martyrs ; indeed, the sympathies of the inhabitants 
were strongly with the Queen. 

The history of Mary, Queen of Scots — her engaging 
person and address, her habitual dissimulation, her pre- 
mature claims to the English throne, her unreasoning at- 
tachment to Popery, her intention to re-establish it in 
England, her lax morality, and her ultimate participa- 
tion in the darkest and most audacious acts which have 

u2 
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ever thrown their shadow over the annals of human 
nature — need not be related here. These evils were 
counterbalanced by great liveliness, a clever and ready- 
tongue, considerable power of attaching certain persons 
to herself and her own cause, and distinguished beauty 
— all ending in almost unparalleled sufferings. The 
lesson is a terrible one; but the Queen of Scotland 
reaped but what she had sown. Those who defend the 
reputation of this ill-starred woman may be partly 
excused, but the weight of all historical authority 
is against them. David Hume said that the whole 
matter rested upon a single question — Did Mary marry 
Bothwell ? 

The disastrous result of the battle of Longside induced 
the Queen of Scots, who had just escaped an imprison- 
ment by her own subjects in the castle of Lochleven — 
though contrary to the opinion of her most sagacious 
councillors — to throw herself into the hands and upon 
the mercy of the Queen of England, already irritated 
against her by female jealousy, by the fear of the 
Catholic party to which she belonged, and by real griev- 
ances. She was, however, denied an interview with 
Elizabeth ; and her avowal of readiness to answer any 
charges which might be brought against her, was for- 
cibly interpreted as a public appeal to the Queen of 
England to become umpire in the quarrel between the 
Queen of Scots and her subjects. Accordingly, a court 
was established at York to trjrthis important issue, and 
it was declared that, till her innocence had been estab- 
lished, she could neither leave the kingdom or appear 
at the English court. She was speedily removed from 
Carlisle, where she had been treated with somewhat of 
the dignity of a Queen, to Bolton Castle, where she first 
felt herself a captive. 

Bolton Castle is situated about four miles from Mid- 
dleham, in a position where bleakness and barrenness are 
adjacent to beauty and fertility. It was originally built 
in the reign of Bichard II., by Scrope, Chancellor of 
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England. It had originally four massive towers at its 
corners — one is now destroyed — and is of a quadrangu- 
lar form. Though now occupied by several families, the 
room is yet shown in which the unfortunate Queen of 
Scots was confined. It has two windows, from one of 
which she is traditionally said to have made her escape 
by letting herself down from the window. Its floor is 
of mortar ; its accommodation must have been extremely 
scanty, though a magnificent view is attainable from its 
windows. 

During the residence of Mary at Bolton, and whilst 
her trial was proceeding, not a little intrigue was going 
on. The Duke of Norfolk, whom Elizabeth had ap- 
pointed to be her judge, himself aspired to her hand, 
after she should have become divorced from Bothwell.* 
In his last confession (Feb. 26, 1571), Norfolk ac- 
knowledged that he had entered into secret correspon- 
dence with the Queen of Scots, and that he was a 
party to the concealment of some letters from the 
Pope, but denied any acts of rebellion. He, how- 
ever, endeavoured to prevent Murray from becoming 
her accuser, and the Regent, knowing that in case 
of Mary's restoration, his position, should he take that 
part, would be perilous indeed, ceased to press his 
charges. Mary had constant communication from her 
residence at Bolton with her commissioners at York. 
At length the Queen of England, who felt that she was 
too far removed from the scene of action, and probably 
that Mary was too near it, withdrew the cause from 
York to Westminster, and removed Mary at the same 
time from Bolton to Tutbury, under the charge of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury (1569). 

The Queen of Scots was afterwards removed to Chats- 
worth (1570), still under Shrewsbury's unwilling pro- 
tection, and perhaps in her way between these two 
places occupied Wingfi eld Manor for a little while. Her 

* Murdin's Collection, pp. 174, 176. 
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imprisonment was now a little mitigated through the 
remonstrances of the Bishop of Ross, one of her most 
distinguished friends, who pleaded her cause on her 
trial. She was here allowed to take horse-exercise, to 
which during her life she had been always accustomed. 
A little before Christmas, 1570, she was removed to 
another of Shrewsbury's residences — Sheffield Castle. 
Here her train consisted of thirty persons, with a few 
subordinates. They were principally French and Scotch. 
The earl complained that his constant solicitude for the 
safety of his prisoner, under eyes so watchful as those of 
Elizabeth (and, he might have added, under the tor- 
menting jealousy of his own wife), nearly brought him 
to his grave. Mary's complaints irritated him on the 
one hand, Elizabeth's jealousy and interests on the other. 
When Elizabeth was sick, Mary threatened him with 
her revenge should she ever become Queen of England ; 
when he indulged Mary, Elizabeth charged him with 
secretly favouring her cause. The countess, moreover, 
chose perpetually to misconceive him. In a letter 
which is extant she says — " Let me know how you, your 
charge and love, doth." Shrewsbury was, besides, sur- 
rounded by spies. Was the jailer or the prisoner most 
to be pitied P It is hard (o decide. The post was not 
only humiliating, but pecuniarily unprofitable, yet he 
was not allowed to relinquish it. He employed forty 
servants for Mary's security, who watched her incessantly, 
day and night. The Queen's attendants had the hours 
of their service most punctiliously fixed and maintained. 
Their duties extended from six in the morning till ten 
at night. The use of arms was strictly prohibited ; no 
one except the earl might wear a sword or use a bow, 
unless when the Queen was hunting, nor might any one 
leave the town without special permission. An hour's 
notice was required before the Queen left the house, that 
she might be under due supervision. These regulations 
were not to be broken, even in case of alarm. Notwith- 
standing these precautions, Mary often evaded the 
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strictness of her scrutiny. She maintained correspon- 
dence with Norfolk, and Sir H. Percy would probably 
have succeeded in effecting her escape, but that his 
measures were disconcerted by a sudden change of 
apartments. 

This attempt to escape increased the rigour of Mary's 
imprisonment. She was not now allowed to go beyond 
the gates, but was compelled to take her exercise upon 
the leads of the house, the earl or his wife being always 
near her. For a short time Shrewsbury left her, to pre- 
side at the trial of Norfolk, on whom, with much sorrow, 
he pronounced sentence of death. In the meantime 
Sir Ralph Sadler officiated as jailer unwillingly. But 
Elizabeth was not a sovereign to be gainsaid. About 
this time three letters, written in cipher, were discovered 
under a stone near the castle. This so much increased 
the strictness of the surveillance kept over Mary, that 
when her jointure as widow of France was brought over 
to her by the Marshal de Jos, the Queen of Scots was 
not allowed a single private word with him. 

The year 1572 was remarkable for the atrocious mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, in which the Guises took so 
prominent a part. It was scarcely wonderful, consider- 
ing the relationship of Mary to that family, that so ter- 
rible an event should cause her to be still more closely 
watched. Thirty fresh guards were set over her. This 
additional stringency, together with the hopelessness of 
her future fortunes, reduced the captive to a state of utter 
melancholy. But what shall we say when we find that 
at this crisis Burleigh wrote to Shrewsbury, exciting 
him to provoke his captive so as to obtain a reply, out 
of which something accusatory might be made ! What, 
but that it is in entire keeping with the whole course of 
proceedings which have raised this unhappy Queen of 
Scots to the rank of a martyr ! 

In the next year Mary was temporarily removed from 
Sheffield Castle to Sheffield Manor. This had been de- 
. signed the year before, but it had not taken effect. Some 
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who bad an interest in keeping Mary close, remonstrated 
against this removal as unsafe, though it was dictated 
by a regard for the captive's health. But Gilbert 
T?albot, the earl's son, replied (as he tells his father in a 
letter), " I told what great heed and care you had to her 
safe keeping, especially that good numbers of men con- 
tinually armed watched her day and night, and both 
under her windows and on every side of her, so that 
unless she could transform herself to a flea or a mouse, 
it was impossible she could escape." A window, however, 
is shewn in the ruins of Sheffield Manor, out of which 
she is traditionally reported to have made her way, but 
only to be recaptured. 

The damage done to Mary's health by this rigorous 
confinement was deplorable. Twice she was removed 
for change of air to Buxton. At such times all other 
visitors were compelled to depart. On one occasion, 
though an excellent horsewoman, she fell from her 
horse and injured her back. At her last visit, in 1582, 
she took her leave in the following lines : — 

" Buxtona, quae calidse celebrabere nomine lymph© 
Forts' mini posthac non adeunda, vale 1" 

A short time was also spent in Ohatsworth; but she 
always returned to her dreary prison in Sheffield Castle. 

When Mary's French Secretary died, Shrewsbury 
took possession of all papers, though he learned 
nothing. Her new secretary was Naue, who betrayed 
his mistress, and thus caused her death, as she declared 
on the day of her execution. 

The year 1581 was to poor Mary a year of constant 
sickness. She complains, in a letter to Castelnau, the 
French Ambassador, of her rigorous confinement — that 
she had no fresh air or exercise, and could not use her 
limbs, but required to be carried from one room to 
another. She spoke also of her very common food — in 
reference to which Shrewsbury said that the allowance 
made to him would not admit of better. She said that 
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though not old (38), her hair was grey. Her only* 
amusement was working with her needle, in the use of 
which she was singularly adept. 

Yet with that disposition to satire and reprisals which 
always characterised this lively but unwise woman, she 
chose this time to write to Queen Elizabeth a letter 
than which nothing more sharp or stinging can possibly 
be imagined, and which shews the writer to have been 
as coarse as she was clever. Her " searching wit" has 
been often recorded ; the letter to which we refer affords 
a singular illustration of it. It professes to be a record 
of what Lady Shrewsbury had said to her prisoner 
respecting Elizabeth herself — that she had accused her 
of the most unparalleled licentiousness, and the most 
incredible meanness, declaring that she had scarcely ever 
done a kindness to a single person; that the best 
thing Mary could do was to put her son James among 
the Est of Elizabeth's admirers ; that Elizabeth believed 
herself to be a goddess of beauty, and that she was 
laughed at by her attendants for her pains; that she 
had more than once attempted Mary's life ; in short, 
that she was weak though she was wickeci. Never was 
letter more spiteful, malignant, or severe ; and if at 
any time in Elizabeth's career the woman prevailed over 
the Queen, one may well cease to wonder at the darkest 
result from so torturing an outrage. 

In 1584, Mary was removed to Wingfield Manor, 
and her painful connection with Yorkshire history is 
closed, not without scandal.* Shrewsbury, her gaoler, 
died at Sheffield Manor three years after his prisoner, f 

* A letter of the Queen's late gaoler is preserved among Cecil's 
state-papers. In this he says — " I find myself greatly behold- 
ing unto your lordship for your good remembrance of me, with the 
proceedings of the foul matters of the Scotts Queen. I pray God 
may so inspire her heart to take that course as may be for her 
Majesty's own safety ; the which I trust her Majesty's grave wisdom 
will wisely foresee ; which, in my consente, cannot be without speedy 
execution." Nov. 17, 1586. Murdin's State-papers, p. 572. 

+ See Strype in loc. 
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We have left it to this place to mention a conspiracy 
which, in the year 1569, took place for displacing 
Elizabeth, and substituting Mary of Scots on the throne 
of England. The incidents form the subject of Words- 
worth's poem— "The White Doe of Bylston." The 
movement was initiated by Thomas Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland — to whom adhered Westmoreland, and 
several others. The objects were generally the same as 
the " Pilgrimage of Grace," and the first attempt was 
to surprize the Earl of Sussex, the lieutenant of the 
north, in his house (Drake thinks at Cawood). Some 
suspicion of this design prompted the Queen's party to 
arrest Northumberland at Topcliff. But he escaped, 
and seeing his plans discovered, proceeded openly to 
their execution. The rebels marched to Durham, 
where they sacked the cathedral, thence to Brancepeth 
and Darlington, afterwards to Richmond and Bipon, 
where mass was performed before them. Their banner 
was painted with the five wounds of Jesus, and was 
borne by an old gentleman named Norton. Borough- 
bridge, Wetherby, and Tadcaster were successively 
visited. At length their forces met on Clifford Moor, 
amounting to about 20,000 men. Finding themselves 
too weak to besiege York, they advanced on Barnard 
Castle, which they took. Sussex marched from York 
against them ; on his approach the leaders deserted the 
army, and fled to Scotland, whilst the army itself, 
miserably ill accoutred, was almost exterminated in a 
general havoc. Stow says that executions took place in 
^very town between Durham and Wetherby. Some of 
the leaders were put to death at Knavesmire, York. 
Thiswas the final attempt to establish popery in England. 
An old ballad refers to the part taken, by a Yorkshire 
family, in the transaction : — Northumberland sends to old 
JNbrton, of Bylstone, a summons for aid. Norton says — 

" Come you hither, my nine good sons ; 
Gallant men I trow ye be ; 
How many of you, my children dear, 
Will stand by that good earl and me ?" 
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Eight of them did answer make, 
Eight of them spake hastily — 
" father till the day we die, 

We'll stand by that good earl and thee." 

But the eldest son, Francis Norton, dislikes the 
achievement, though he promises to go unarmed with 
his father. The following verses relate the issue : — 

" Thee Norton with thine eight good sons, 
They doom to die, alas, for ruth ; 
Thy reverend locks thee could not save, 
Nor them their fair and blooming youth. 

With them full many a gallant wight 

They cruelly bereaved of life ; 
And many a child made fatherless, 

And widowed many a tender wife." 

Bylstonefell is a conspicuous eminence, near Skipton. 
The old tower of the Nortons (said to have been builded 
by Richard Norton), is still extant. " The place/' 
says Whitaker, "is savagely wild, and admirably 
adapted to the uses of a watchtower." 

Among the curiosities of the British Museum is a 
ballad in black letter, dated 1584, entitled, "a new 
song." It thus proceeds — 

" As I came through the north country 

The fashions of the world to see, 
I sought for merry company, 

To go to the city of London. 
And when to the city of York I came, 

I found good company in the same, 
As well disposed to every game, 

As if it had been in London. 

York, York, for my money, 

Of all the cities that ever I see, 
For merry pastime and company, 

Except the city of London. 



Among these pastimes the song especially mentions 
good cheer and good archery. 
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God save oar Queen, and keep the peace, 

That our good shooting may increase ; 
And praying to God, let us not cease, 

As well at York as at London ; 
That all our country round about 

May have archers good to hit the clout — 
Which England cannot be without 

No more than York and London. 

York, York, for my money, 

Of all the cities that ever I see, 
For merry pastimes and company, 

Except the city of London." 

Our space forbids us to refer to the Gunpowder Plot, 
the "Catverley Tragedy," and other incidents of a minor 
kind affecting Yorkshire history. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE CIVIL WAKS. 
FBOM A.D. 1602 TO AJ). 1660. 

" Yet though destruction sweep these lovely plains, 
Rise fellow-men I Our country yet remains ! 
By that dread name we wave the sword on high, 
And swear for her to live ! — with her to die." 

Campbell. 

The news of the death of Queen Elizabeth was five 
days in reaching York, though an imperfect rumour 
of it had obtained currency, and left the authorities in 
great uncertainty what to do. Eighteen days after his 
proclamation (as King of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland), James himself arrived in the city of 
York (a.d. 1602.) His retinue was so swollen in his 
progress towards London by the multitudes of those 
who came to worship the risen sun, and provisions were 
thus rendered so scarce that a proclamation was issued 
forbidding men to leave their homes. James was 
delighted with his reception at York, and spoke after 
dinner of making the river navigable, and of coming 
to settle as a burgess among the citizens. He visited 
York again in 1617, on his progress to Scotland, and 
touched seventy persons for the king's evil. A similar 
visit, amidst circumstances of great magnificence, was 
3>aid by Charles I., in May, 1633. His name frequently 
occurs in the subsequent history of this county, but in 
many troubled and painful connections. 

Let us, however, take the reader from York to Hull. 
What Yorkshireman is not proud, and justly proud of 
its well-known name. Though his noble county embraces 
spots of superior historical interest, who does not 
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remember that, among English sea-ports, Hull is the- 
third in rank, and that within the last ten years (1864), 
its steam navigation has nearly doubled, whilst a still 
greater increase has taken place in the number of 
vessels employing its port. Little indeed can be 
pleaded for Hull in the way of general attractiveness. 
It possesses, indeed, a noble river ; but the town seems 
scarcely able to raise itself out of the flood, from which, 
at no very distant time, its foundations had emerged, 
and the whole neighbourhood has altogether too much 
of a Dutch character to be either healthful or agreeable. 
Yet Hull is, to those who love antiquities, an interesting* 
locality. Some of its streets are grand and spacious, 
and many houses of antique form survive to attest the 
wealth and importance of their former occupants. 

Before the reign of Edward I., the town, under the 
name sometimes of Wyke and sometimes of Hull, 
appears to have been a place of some importance. But 
it did not become distinguished till that king purchased 
the territory, and gave it the name of " Kingeston sur 
Hull." It was then made an open borough, fortified by 
a ditch and wall, and one of the stations for a royal 
mint. Edward III. created William de la Pole its first 
Mayor. By this time Hull presented buildings of great 
importance, especially the Holy Trinity Church, 
erected in the reign of Edward II., the monastery for 
Augustinian monks, founded in 1331, (the name of 
which is still preserved in one of the streets), and a 
monastery of Carthusians, begun by William de la 
Pole, and completed by his son, who was created Lord 
Chancellor, under the title of the Earl of Suffolk. His 
successor began a superb palace, a few ruins of which 
yet remain, opposite to the Church of St. Mary. The 
Grammar School was established in the reign of Jlichard 
III. by Alcock, Bishop of Worcester, whose father had 
been a merchant in the town. The same prelate erected 
a chantry on the south side of the High Church, where 
prayers were offered for the soul of Edward IV. 
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When Charles I. (a.d. 1633), surrounded by the 
crowd of the Commons, uttered the following sentence, 
so expressive of the despotism of the king and of hi» 
ignorance of the temper of his people — " Remember 
that Parliaments are altogether in my power for their 
calling, sitting, or dissolution ; therefore, as I find the 
fruits of them good or evil, they are to continue or not 
to be" — he proclaimed the knell of his own dynasty. 
The king, soon after, determined to visit Scotland, and 
stayed for some days at the Hull Manor. Soon after 
this, the demand for ship-money was made. It roused 
the nation to resistance, and when Charles added to his 
other mistakes the folly of attempting to impose a 
liturgy upon the people of Scotland, the war between 
king and people was indeed begun. Hull was selected 
as the fittest place for receiving military stores, and a 
large quantity of such materials was sent thither. In 
1639, the king spent a month at York, and from 
thence paid a visit to Hull. He was received with 
great honours, and, as he entered the town, the cry 
was raised " God save and bless the king and send him, 
victory over all his enemies !" A laudatory and indeed 
sycophantic address was prepared, with a purse of a 
hundred guineas, and from Hull he proceeded to 
Beverley and York, on his way to Newcastle. 

In the following year the Scotch entered England 
with a large army and threatened York. The stores laid 
up in Hull were now greatly increased, and the royal 
forces were encamped on both sides of the river Ouse. 
At this time Strafford sent to Hull, expressing his 
Majesty's pleasure that Sir Thomas G-lemham should be 
governor of the town. But this the inhabitants resisted, 
pleading that they were entitled to elect their own 
officer. The king therefore determined to visit Hull 
in person. Whereupon, either to avoid the expense of 
a royal visit, or from fear of the consequence of their 
refusal, Glemham was appointed. Charles now invited 
the peers of the realm to meet him at York. If he 
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intended by this measure to set aside the Commons, lie 
was frustrated ; for his movement was answered by so 
many petitions to summon a parliament that he found 
it no longer in his power to refuse. The Long Parlia- 
ment was summoned on the third of November, 1640. 
Among its members were Sir J. Lister and Harrv Vane, 
for Hull ; W. Strickland and J. Allured, for Hedon ; 
Sir J. Hotham and M. Wharton, for Beverley ; and — 
Hotham, Jun., for Scarborough. 

The king and his Parliament now became antagonistic 
forces, and both parties used their strongest endeavours 
to secure Hull to their cause. The Parliament appointed 
Sir John Hotham governor ; the king, the Earl of 
Newcastle. The popular influence prevailed. By the 
advice of Sir Harry Vane, the fortifications of Hull 
were greatly strengthened. The possession of this 
fortress now became a point of contention between the 
king and his subjects. The Parliament petitioned the 
king to remove nis military stores from Hull to the 
Tower, but to this the king would not consent, though 
he complained of the appointment of Hotham as 
governor. A counter-petition was got up in the north, 
signed by Wortley, Wentworth, and others, that the 
supplies might remain at Hull, for the security of the 
northern parts of the kingdom. 

Charles at length (a.d. 1642) came to York in person, 
with the intention of seizing Hull. Meanwhile the 
Parliament was not idle, but sent an express to Hotham 
to allow no foreign ships to enter his port without care- 
ful examination, and prepared to remove the military 
stores to the Tower. The king now saw that there was 
no time to be lost, and resolved himself to visit this 
much contested port. Before going in person, however, 
he sent his brother, the Duke of York, with a small 
suite. They contrived to get within the town on a 
market day, unobserved. But they were soon recog- 
nised, and received the usual respectful attentions — 
were invited to dine with the Mayor, and on the next 
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day, with the governor. But early on that day the 
king himself appeared, with a train of two or three 
hundred servants and gentlemen, and as he drew near 
the town, sent a messenger to inform the governor that 
he intended to dine with him. The crisis was a 
formidable one ; and, after consultation, a message was 
sent humbly praying the king to forego his visit, since 
the governor could not faithfully admit so great a train. 
But Charles advanced ; only, however, to find the bridges 
drawn up, the gates shut, and the town in a posture of 
defence. The hour was about eleven. The king 
demanded the governor, whom he commanded on his 
allegiance, to open the gates to his sovereign. The 
governor, kneeling on the wall, pleaded the orders of 
Parliament, and the size of the royal train. Charles 
then proposed to enter with twenty only. It was 
declined. He asked the governor to come without the 
gates. That, too, was refused. The king then 
set before the governor the enormity of his conduct, 
and declaring that he should be at once proclaimed a 
traitor, advised him to think again before such risks 
were encountered. Hotham was much moved ; he well 
might be. He trembled much ; but he durst not admit 
the king. After some delay, the Duke of York was 
allowed to leave the town. Hotham was proclaimed a 
traitor. Charles retired to Beverley. The demand for 
admittance was the next day renewed, with the same 
result. The civil war had now begun in fact, though 
not yet in name. 

The end approached rapidly. The Parliament laid 
hold of the militia and the navy, whilst the king, who 
had reason to apprehend being besieged at York, formed 
a body guard of gentlemen of the county, under the 
command of Sir F. Wortley, and put 600 of the trained 
bands under the colonelship of Sir T. Strickland. 
Charles's great lack was, however, of ammunition, for 
the seizure of Hull had greatly embarrassed him ; it not 
only deprived him of his stores, but prevented his 
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landing a fresh supply for which the Queen had pledged 
the royal jewels in Holland. Charles resolved, therefore, 
to make a new attempt on Hull, by endeavouring to 
bribe some of the principals of the garrison. But the 
scheme failed, and Hotham himself made known to the 
king the failure of the new experiment. Soon after 
the military stores were removed by the Parliament to 
London. To the great joy of the Royalists, however, a 
little ship laden with ammunition contrived to land at 
Kayingham Creek, and the contents were conveyed in 
safety to the king at York. 

Charles now began the siege of Hull in earnest. His 
head-quarters were at Beverley, whence he directed 
operations. A proclamation prohibited, on pain of 
death, the carrying of provisions into the fortress. 
Troops were sent into Lincolnshire to prevent supplies 
on that side ; trenches were cut to carry off the fresh 
water, and forts were built to prevent arrivals of food 
by the river. On the other hand, the governor fortified 
the walls, removed the Charter-house Hospital and 
many buildings at Myton, lest they should afford refuge 
to the Royalists, and laid the whole of that side of the 
town under water. The Parliament strengthened 
Hotham's force, and used their command of the Humber 
to some purpose ; they intercepted a letter from the 
king to the Queen in Holland ; they took prisoners 
some of the king's officers when crossing the river in a 
boat, and they kept a continual fire from the walls upon 
any Royalists who might appear within gun-shot. The 
king was too weak to accomplish much against such a 
fortress, and the marvel was that he had attempted it 
at all. But this afterwards explained itself. 

Lord Digby, on his way to the Queen in Holland, 
had been taken by one of the Parliament's ships, and 
sent to Hull. During his imprisonment in that town, 
he oontrived to gain the ear of the governor. Hotham 
had hoped to obtain the command of the northern 
Parliamentary forces, but was beginning to doubt of 
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the appointment. Digby endeavoured so to influence 
Trim as to obtain the rendition of Hull to the king. Nor 
were his efforts altogether vain. He obtained the 
promise, that if the king would attack Hull, though 
with a weak force, it should be surrendered. By what 
means the plot failed is unknown ; perhaps Hotham 
was too narrowly watched. The king, however, was 
compelled to withdraw his forces, and to raise the 
-fiiege. On the 25th of August, 1642, the royal 
standard was set up at Nottingham. The sword was 
now drawn in every shire of the kingdom. 

Almost all the gentry of Yorkshire sided with the 
king. They brought into the field, at their own ex- 
pense, their retainers and husbandmen, many of them 
accustomed to field exercises, and therefore good riders, 
but many of them dissolute and abandoned. They 
constituted thus a body, good at a charge, but not 
capable of much steady endurance on the defensive; 
and though they warred for loyalty, and so far as their 
leaders were concerned self-preservation, they wanted 
the deep enthusiasm arising from a strong and powerful 
conviction. On the other hand, Lord Ferdinando 
Fairfax, of Denton, near Burley, and his son, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, of Nun-Appleton, were almost the 
sole gentry who espoused the popular side. These two 
were appointed to the command of the army of the 
north. Their followers were mainly the middle-classes, 
men engaged in trade, who had long groaned under the 
evils of tyranny and spiritual oppression, fearing and 
hating the domination of the Stuarts, and obeying, in 
their opposition, the impulses of an overwhelming 
religious conviction. The majority of the manufac- 
turers were but imperfectly armed, availing themselves 
of every implement offensive and defensive which fell 
in their way. Both sides were undisciplined in military 
tactics ; the Royalists were held together by a kind of 
feudal bond; the Roundheads by the similarity and 
intensity of their religious purposes. 

x2 
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The king's troops had been early sent into the manu- 
facturing districts of the West Biding, where the royal 
cause was unpopular, to watch the inhabitants, and to 
prevent their combinations on the opposite side. But 
after the civil war had begun they were removed. The 
impression, however, which their loose habits and law- 
less proceedings had left upon the minds of the inhabi- - 
tants, greatly damaged their cause, and in some cases, 
the dread they created drove the inhabitants from their 
homes. 

No town of the West Riding was more conspicuous 
for its attachment to the Parliamentary cause than 
Bradford. It was the seat of an active manufacturing 
industry, and having once formed almost the centre of 
the ancient district of Elmete, had been accustomed to 
value the sweets of liberty. As it stood upon no great 
highroad, but was deeply embosomed amidst ancient 
forests, it was less liable to outward influences than, 
other towns in its vicinity ; Leeds (for instance), where 
was a mixed population of Roundheads and Malignants. 
Bradford was essentially Puritan in its character and 
habits, and long retained this distinction with con- 
sistency. It therefore, with Halifax, was regarded as 
the stronghold of the Parliamentary cause. 

As soon as the civil war began, Bradford, relieved of 
the Royalist troops, took measures to fortify itself 
against future attacks. But as Sir Thomas Fairfax 
afterwards said, the town was untenable. Surrounded 
by hills, the invention of artillery rendered its effective 
defence impossible. That the town and its inhabitants 
were not altogether destroyed is a striking proof, not 
only of the imperfect weapons of war in use at that 
time, but of the extreme unskilfulness with which 
they were then applied. 

Bradford was the scene of the first action between 
the Royalist and Parliamentary forces in the West 
Riding. The king's troops, (stationed at Leeds), 
observing the inhabitants of that town intent upon 
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fortifying themselves and upon summoning aid from 
their neighbourhoods, especially Halifax and Bingley, 
resolved to secure the place. They marched troops 
accordingly to the hill above the church (Under- 
cliffe), where they encamped ; and from that 
advantageous position attacked the town, bringing 
several pieces of cannon to bear upon it. But the 
Bradford men defended themselves bravely. One of 
the guns of the attacking party burst, and at the same 
time a very heavy storm of sleet and snow came on, 
which, beating full in the faces of the Royalists, dis- 
concerted them, and they retreated again to Leeds. 

One of the first efforts of the Parliamentary army 
when formed was to keep all communication open 
between Hull, their great garrison, and the towns of 
the West Hiding which were well affected to their 
cause. With this view the road to London, which 
was the communication between York and Nottingham, 
was jealously guarded. Sir Thomas Fairfax was sent 
to take possession of Wetherby with three hundred 
foot and forty horse, and Lord Fairfax held the pass 
at the bridge at Tadcaster. The governor of York, 
Glemham, fell upon the former with almost the effect 
of a surprise, but was repulsed. Soon after, the Earl 
of Newcastle, recently appointed the Royalist Com- 
mander-in-Chief, fell with a large force on Lord 
Fairfax at Tadcaster, at the same time dispatching 
the Earl of Newport to encounter his son at Wetherby. 
But the younger Fairfax had joined his father and the 
Royalist colonel found no foe. The skirmish at Tadcaster 
was severe. A large quantity of ammunition was 
expended, though few persons were slain. The Royalists 
were victorious, and the Fairfaxes retreated to Selby. 
The Earl of Newcastle then marched upon Pontefract, 
which he held, keeping up his communications, 
through Ferrybridge and Sherburn, with York, whilst 
Fairfax, though still in communication with Hull, was 
cut off from the West Riding. . 
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Sir W. Saville, with a large Royalist force, now^ 
attacked the town of Bradford. He was accompanied 
by the Earl of Newport, and by Glemham, Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, and several others. The 
Bradford people obtained from Halifax a military man 
to command them. They employed the church as a 
fortress, and in the tower they placed their best 
marksmen. The besiegers planted their cannon on 
Barker-end, so as at once to command the church and 
the principal street of the town, but neither received 
much damage ; another proof of the ineffectiveness of 
artillery as managed at the beginning of this war. 
The besieged defended themselves with much vigour, 
firing principally at the officers, who seem to have been 
much braver than their men, and consequently suffered 
severely. After five hours fight the Royalists were 
worsted, and were pursued in their retreat for a 
considerable distance from the town. The Earl of 
Newport, heading a detachment, came down upon the 
church, but fell into an ambush. He cried out for 
quarter. One Ralph Atkinson, told him he should 
have " Bradford quarter ; " by which he meant instant 
death. That phrase was long remembered. 

After his defeat at Tadcaster, Sir T. Fairfax, eluding 
the Royalists by a night-march, came with parties of 
horse and foot to Bradford, " a town very untenable ; 
but for their good affection to us," he says, " deserving- 
all we could hazard for them." At this time Leeds 
and Wakefield were both held by the Royalists, and 
the skirmishing parties of the opposite forces were 
constantly meeting. Sir T. Fairfax brought with him 
three hundred foot, but these he considerably increased 
at Bradford; till the number amounted to eight hundred. 
As the Parliamentary party were much disheartened 
by their recent want of success, he resolved to attempt 
Leeds. The bridge at Xirkstall having been broken 
down, his troops crossed the river at Apperley, and 
attacked Sir W. Saville. The watchword was charac- 
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teristic — " Emanuel ! " Many of the men were new 
recruits, "having," says Fairfax, "been taken up 
about Bradford and Halifax only the Saturday before," 
but they stood to their work bravely. Leeds was 
taken, with five hundred prisoners and much ammu- 
nition, January 23rd, 1643. Sir W. Saville narrowly 
escaped with his life. 

The Earl of Newcastle now feared lest his communi- 
cations should be intercepted. He therefore moved 
upon York, and Sir T. Fairfax joined his father at 
Selby. They advanced to Tadcaster, endeavouring to 
maintain the pass at Wetherby, where Sir T. Fairfax 
was stationed with three hundred foot and forty horse. 
Here the Royalists fell upon them with a superior 
force, but the accidental blowing up of a magazine, 
upon Fairfax's side, led them to conclude that the 
Parliamentarians had cannon (though they had none)! 
and struck into them a panic, causing a general rout. 

In the month of February (20th), the Queen, who 
had pledged in Holland the crown jewels, and had 
obtained in return a large amount of ammunition for 
the Royal service, determined to return to England. 
She, therefore, embarked under the protection of a 
Dutch fleet, under Van Tromp. The Parliamentary 
navy had some suspicion of this movement, and kept 
several ships cruising about the eastern coast. At the 
time of the Queen's arrival, however, the Parliament's 
fleet was at Newcastle. When they received notice of 
the Queen's approach they immediately sailed for Brid- 
lington, resolved that, if they could not prevent the 
landing, they would annoy the Queen's party. In 
expectation of her coming, the Earl of Newcastle had 
moved his forces towards the east coast. The Queen 
was scarcely on shore when, as the night closed, four 
of the Parliament's vessels appeared before the town, 
and began a cannonade, aimed especially at the 
house in which she was lodged. These vessels were 
under Admiral Batten, who, as the Queen had been 
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pronounced a traitress, thought killing no murder. 
The vessels of Von Tromp were too large to approach 
the shore for the Queen's defence. Some of the bar- 
shot penetrated the Royal chamber, so that she was 
compelled, with her suite, to leave her bed, and take 
refuge behind the banks of the river, where the shot 
flew around her, and one of her servants was killed.* 
Henrietta was received by her party with the utmost 
respect and attention, and after remaining a fortnight 
at Boynton Hall, near Bridlington (where batteries 
were raised for the defence of the port, though no 
further attack ensued), she left for York, where 
she arrived on March 8th. She carried with her the 
plate of the house (in the absence of the proprietors) for 
the king's use — he being then without money, and left 
her own portrait in its place. During her stay one of 
the captains of the five vessels, by which she had been 
bombarded, was taken. As he was being led to 
execution, the queen asked what it meant. On being 
told, she said, " Ah ! but I have forgiven him all that, 
and, as he did not kill me, he shall not be put to death 
on my account." This generosity touched many hearts, 
and proved extremely serviceable to the Royal cause. 
The Earl of Newcastle, for his attentions to her 
Majesty and his service to the Royal cause, was 
created a Marquess. 

Among those who came to offer congratulations to 
the Queen on her safe arrival, was the son of the 
governor of Hull, sent by Sir John Hotham himself; 
the man whom the King had proclaimed a traitor ! 
This man had expected to receive from the Parliament 



* One little incident was related by the Queen to Madame de 
Motteville. " She had an old ugly dog, called Mitte, which she loved 
very much. When she was in the middle of Burlington Street, she 
remembered she had left Mitte at the mercy of the Parliamentary 
admiral. She instantly turned on her steps, rushed upstairs into her 
chamber, and caught up the animal, which was reposing on her bed, 
and carried her off in safety." 
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the^ command of the northern forces ; and when that 
appointment was given to Fairfax he had become 
alienated from the people's cause, and refused, with his 
son, to receive orders from that general. At this 
interview it was agreed that Hull should be given up 
to the Queen; and Lady Bland, one of the 
Koyal attendants, was sent to Hull to promote 
the intrigue. On her arrival at Hull she made 
great efforts to win over Mr. Styles, the Puritan 
Yicar, to the Eoyal side. But he remained in- 
flexible. In this crisis Lord Digby reappeared at 
Hull, bearing with him some of Fairfax's intercepted 
letters, which showed that Hotham's removal from his 
post as governor was already resolved on. A day was 
fixed on which, therefore, Hotham would surrender the 
town to the King. 

But if the Royalists were awake, so also were the 
Parliamentarians, and no one more so than Sir Harry 
Vane, member for Hull. Spies watched all the pro- 
ceedings of Hotham and his son. When sufficient 
evidence had been obtained, Hotham the younger was 
sent to join Cromwell's army at Nottingham. Here, 
however, he had scarcely arrived, when he was seized 
and imprisoned. He contrived to send a message to 
the Queen, asking of her a detachment to effect his 
rescue ; but either she was not enough assured of his 
fidelity, or her troops were too much occupied. Her 
interposition never came. Captain Hotham effected his 
escape and joined his father at Hull. The story he 
told greatly incensed his father, who concealing his 
treachery beneath a show of the most vehement 
indignation, wrote a letter to the Houses of Parliament, 
setting forth in emphatic terms the injury his son's 
reputation had sustained, and demanding (poor fool!) 
that if the arrest of Captain Hotham were Cromwell's 
act, that general should be " delivered to justice," 
.at the same time asking for "a considerable sum of 
money" to forward the public service. He received 
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no answer, except that which events themselves^ 
furnished. It was conclusive. 

Many of the inhabitants of Hull, were now informed 
that the town was in great danger from the Spaniards,, 
and that the Hothams were confederate against the 
interests of the community. They were thus induced 
to hold themselves in readiness for the occasion that 
was to follow. Early one morning, June 29th, 1643, a 
number of men were landed from one of the Parliament's- 
ships of war, who overpowered the guards, seized 
Captain Hotham, and proceeded to the house of the 
Governor, who contrived to escape. Not finding him 
in his home, they proceeded to the Beverley Gate, but 

Sst in time to fire a culverin at the flying Governor, 
otham galloped off to Stoneferry, intending to cross* 
the river to his house at Scarborough, which he had 
already fortified against attack. There happened, 
however, to be no boat, and he rode on to Wawnferry,. 
where he was again disappointed of means to cross the 
stream. He was, therefore, compelled to ride on to 
Beverley, where he trusted that the circumstances of 
his case were not known. But he was mistaken, for a 
message had been sent in case of his escape. As he 
rode into the town, a body of men were standing ta 
arms. Hotham put himself at their head and 
commanded them to follow him. The soldiers in 
ignorance obeyed their superior officer. But at this, 
crisis the Colonel came up, who said : — ' f Sir John, you 
are my prisoner and kinsman, and one whom I have 
much honoured, but I must waive all civilities, 
and arrest you as a traitor to the Kingdom." 
Hotham yielded himself, but soon after turned 
his horse suddenly round, and struck spurs into 
him* intending to escape. He was, however, beaten 
down by a blow from one of the soldiers, conveyed 
to Hull, and afterwards sent, with his son, to 
London. The two were tried, condemned, and 
executed. 
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In the meantime, a detachment of the Koyal troops 
came to Hull, to claim Hotham's promise. But they 
found an altered state of things ; many of them were 
killed, and many taken prisoners. Still the King had 
hope of recovering Hull. The Earl of Kingston, 
governor of Gainsborough, promised the inhabitants on 
the part of the king a free pardon for all their offences, 
if they would admit him as governor. He received no 
answer. But he resolved to try what he could do in 
person, and stepped into a boat on the Trent to make 
his way to Hull, but was shot by a party of Parlia- 
mentarians in ambush. 

In the meantime the position of Lord Fairfax was 
distressing. Hotham, during the progress of his 
treachery, had denied him all help, and Fairfax's posi- 
tion at Selby became untenable. He was, therefore, 
compelled to move towards his son at Leeds. But 
Newcastle resolved to intercept his march. To divert 
him (April, 1643), Sir Thomas Fairfax marched upon 
Tadcaster, and employed himself in destroying its forti- 
fications. Newcastle sent a large part of his force 
against him, by this means so weakening his army that 
Lord Fairfax was able to make good his movement at 
Leeds, whilst the son, though twice beaten, contrived to 
join his father (May 21.) He soon after attempted 
Wakefield, which, after a brief contest, was wrested 
from the Royalist troops, with little loss to the assailants, 
though many prisoners and much ammunition were 
captured. General Goring, who defended the town, 
was seized. But though Wakefield was taken, the 
Parliamentarians were too weak to hold it. At this 
time the position of the Fairfaxes was extremely'pre- 
carious, as all ordinary occupations being suspended, 
the inhabitants around the army were in great want 
and much dissatisfied, whilst the army itself was in a 
state little short of mutiny. 

Hoping yet to obtain possession of Hull, Newcastle 
determined to punish Bradford for its adherence to the 
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cause of the Parliament. He accordingly (June 30), 
marched against it with an army of from 10,000 to 
12,000 men, and was met at Adwalton by the Fair- 
faxes with only about a third of the number. After a 
short but severe contest, the Royalists were victorious. 
Lord Fairfax was compelled to retreat on Bradford, 
though many of his men forsook him ; whilst his son, 
with some difficulty, escaped to Halifax, whence on the 
next day he again joined his father. 

The second siege of Bradford (July 16), followed. 
Newcastle took up his position at Bowling, his head- 
quarters being at bowling Hall, about a mile from the 
town. Seeing no means of effectual defence, Lord Fair- 
fax retreated to Leeds. He was induced to make this 
movement by the intelligence that the Hothams having 
been now executed, Hull was open to his army. In the 
meantime Sir Thomas Fairfax was left at Bradford to 
make what defence he could. The position of the town 
was such that there was no need to throw up earth- 
works upon the part of the besiegers. Their cannon, 
planted upon the adjoining eminence, completely com- 
manded the place. Again the church was formed into 
a citadel, whilst to defend it, woolpacks were hung upon, 
the parts most exposed to attack. A vigorous cannon- 
ading commenced, and whenever the shot cut the cords 
by which the woolsheets were suspended, a loud shout 
marked the triumph of the besiegers. The besieged 
replied by firing as long as their ammunition lasted; 
but their twenty-five barrels of powder were speedily 
exhausted ; and they had no matches but such as they 
made of twisted cord dipped in oil. Newcastle, who 
was probably ignorant of the real state of matters, sent 
a trumpeter to offer conditions. Fairfax agreed to 
accept them if they were honourable, and a parley 
ensued. But, whilst matters were in this state, the 
besiegers, probably discovering the true state of affairs, 
advanced their cannon to Goodmansend, nearer to the 
town. Alarmed by this movement, Fairfax pressed 
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Newcastle for a definite answer. He received only an 
unsatisfactory one, and whilst it was being delivered, 
the Royalists commenced a new attack. They were 
beaten back, but only to renew their onslaught. With 
but one barrel of powder remaining and no match, it 
was time for Fairfax to think of retreat. But this 
could only be effected by forcing a way through the 
lines of the surrounding foe. The foot spldiers effected 
their escape by back lanes, the horse must of necessity 
make their way sword-in-hand. Their number was, 
however, only fifty, and they had to encounter a body 
of about 300. Fairfax charged desperately, and he, 
with about twelve of his men, cut his way through. 
The rest were either slain or taken prisoners. Among 
the latter was the lady of Sir T. Fairfax. Her husband 
saw her condition, but was unable to help her. His 
little body of men, thinking he was with them, had 
ridden on to Leeds, and he was powerless alone. Very 
few of the foot-soldiers effected their escape. 

General Fairfax's lady was afterwards sent back to 
her husband in Newcastle's coach, with an honorary 
guard. This was a redeeming touch of humanity in a 
campaign which furnished few instances of a similar 
character. It must, however, be remarked that this lady 
was in heart a Royalist. Her husband tells us in his 
memoirs, that she had no " zeal or delight in the war."* 

Newcastle now saw the town of Bradford entirely at 
his mercy. He declared his intention of giving " Brad- 
ford quarter" — a phrase expressing, after the death of the 
Earl of Newport, a cruel though just sarcasm. Better 
counsels, however, prevailed, f and the town was spared. 

* Much later, when Charles I. was on his trial at Westminster, the 
voice which protested against the proceedings of the regicides, was 
believed to be Lady Fairfax's. 

t " It was generally reported that, on the Lord's day at night, some- 
thing came and pulled the clothes off his bed several times, and cried 
out with a lamentable voice, ' pity poor Bradford ;' that then he sent out 
his orders that neither man, woman, nor child should be killed in the 
town, and that then the apparition, which had so disturbed him, left 
him and went away. This I assert not as a certain truth ; but this is 
true, that they slew very few in the town.'' Lister's Narrative. 
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" But oh !" says Lister, " what a change was made 
in the town in three days' time ! nothing was left to eat 
or drink, or lodge upon, the streets being full of chaff, 
and feathers and meal, the enemies having emptied all 
the town of what was worth carrying away, and were 
now sat down and encamped near Bowling Hall, and 
there kept a fair and sold the things that would sell. 
The women were gathering meal in the streets ; for 
when the soldiers found anything that was better than 
meal, they emptied the sacks, and put that which was 
better into them, so that there was good store of meal 
thrown out, both in the houses and streets." The 
soldiers held a kind of public bazaar, in which they 
sold whatever was valuable, and as they often made a 
second pillage, valuables were even sold twice over. 
Such were some of the disorders accompanying civil 
war! 

After this Bradford remained for a long time in the 
power of the Royalists ; though the blow inflicted on it 
was not repaired during a whole century. 

Lord Fairfax made his way, with great difficulty, to 
Selby, where the Royalists disputed his passage across 
the river. This he passed by the aid of his son, 
suffering, however, much loss. He then proceeded to 
"Wressel, and ultimately reached Hull (July 22), of 
which place he was constituted governor. 

In the course of this year, the town of Ripon was 
attacked and seized by the Parliament's forces, under 
the command of Sir Thomas Mauleverer, who raised a 
regiment at his own expense. The troops committed no 
little damage, destroying many of the ornaments and 
monuments of the minster, with that anti-aesthetic 
temper which characterized most of their movements. 
This roused the zeal of Sir John Mallory, proprietor of 
Studley, and Governor of Skipton Castle, who, at the 
head of a body of King's Horse, brought from his fortress, 
surprized and routed the troops of the Parliament, and, 
after a smart battle on the market-place! caused them 
with some loss to evacuate the town. 
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Immediately after the arrival of Lord Fairfax at 
Hull, Newcastle advanced upon Beverley, then gar- 
risoned by §ir Thomas Fairfax. He forced the son to 
retire to Hull, and taking possession of Beverley, sent 
what provisions he could obtain for the supply of the 
garrison at York, He then proceeded to besiege 
the town of Hull. Streams were diverted from their 
course, batteries were erected ; and the Royalists, in the 
face of a heavy fire, began the erection of a work which 
was called the King's Fort. In addition to cannon, of 
large size for those days, a furnace was placed upon it 
for the firing of red-hot shot ; — to the no small alarm of 
the inhabitants. The governor ordered that all light 
combustible matter within the town should be stowed 
away ; that vessels of water should be placed before the 
doors, and that the strictest watch should be observed. 
At the same time he ordered the erection of correspond- 
ing works. The royal fort was speedily destroyed, and 
Fairfax then proceeded to cut the banks of the river, 
overflowing thus the environs of the town with water, 
which forced the besiegers, unless they were out of reach 
of the flood, to abandon their positions. Newcastle 
tried some bombs of a peculiar construction, but they 
failed. He cast up works by the banks of the Humber, 
and on them placed large cannon. In return, Fairfax 
erected a strong fort, close by the west jetty. Newcastle 
repaired the ruined fort of Paul, and erected another on 
the Lincolnshire side of the river, to prevent supplies 
from reaching the beleaguered city; but the Parlia- 
mentary ships of war speedily destroyed both. During 
the whole siege Hull received constant supplies of pro- 
visions from London. 

On the 11th October, 1643, Newcastle received 
intelligence that the army which he had left in 
Lincolnshire was routed and nearly destroyed, and that 
the Parliamentary forces were now disengaged and 
advancing to attack him at Hull. He, therefore, 
determined to raise the siege of Hull, taking care, by 
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blowing up the bridges and laying the lands tinder 
water, to prevent pursuit. Part of his forces were sent 
into Lincolnshire. The Marquess himself proceeded to 
York. Great was the joy of the inhabitants at the 
departure of their foe, and the 12th of October was 
observed as a day of public thanksgiving till the 
Restoration. 

Little more in the way of military events, so far as 
Yorkshire is concerned, occurred during this year, 
except the forays made by Sir T. Fairfax, in Holderness 
and elsewhere, to distress the Royalists. 'The inhabitants 
of Hull, who had advanced large sums of money to 
Lord Fairfax during the siege, could obtain no reim- 
bursement. 

The next year, 1644, was a fatal one to the king's 
cause. The alliance with the Scottish nation, of which 
the solemn league and covenant was the manifesto, 
brought the army of that nation, amounting to twenty 
thousand, into England, on the Parliament's side. In 
the month of March the Fairfaxes attacked Selby, 
intending thence to inarch to the north, where the 
Scottish army were reduced to great extremities, and 
were face to face with Newcastle. Selby was defended 
by Colonel^ Bellasis with two thousand men. The 
Fairfaxes were victorious, and Bellasis was taken 
prisoner. Newcastle was now compelled to retire from 
Durham for the defence of York, and the Scotch saw 
the impediment removed which prevented their progress 
southwards. Earlier in this year, in the month of 
February, the town of Keighley, then occupied by the 
troops of the Parliament, was surprised by a party of 
the king's horse from Skipton, and many were made 
prisoners. General Lambert, however, appeared for 
their rescue, and drove them back to the gates of 
Skipton. 

In the month of April the siege of York was begun. 
As the forces of Fairfax and the Scotch were inadequate 
to the operations required by a city so large and so- 
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well defended, the Earl of Manchester, with his 
Lieutenant, Oliver Cromwell, was solicited to bring 
his forces from "the associated counties," which he 
agreed to do. He brought six thousand foot and three 
thousand horse. The total number of the besiegers 
was about forty thousand. 

The northern side of the city was left open. 
Newcastle now sent to Prince Rupert, who had 
compelled the Parliamentary party to raise the siege 
of Newark. He marched immediately for York. In 
order to gain time for his arrival, Newcastle opened a cor- 
respondence with the Parliamentary generals and made 
a feint of surrender. He thus gained a week's time, 
and, when it suited his purpose, peremptorily broke off 
the negociation. The siege was vigorously conducted, 
and the city as ably defended; but provisions were 
extremely scarce. 

On the last day of June Rupert brought up his 
forces, twenty thousand men, which he quartered at 
Knaresborough and Boroughbridge. The Parliamentary 
army collected their army to meet him, thus raising 
the siege. The place of their encampment was Hessay 
Moor, on the west side of York, on the road by which 
it was supposed the Prince would proceed to the city. 
But he skilfully eluded them, and by a circuitous 
march reached the city on its northern side, to the 
great joy of the Royalists. This was one instance in 
which his impetuosity did not get the advantage of his 
judgment. But it was a solitary one. The instructions 
Rupert had received from the king were, that having 
beaten the enemy at York he should advance to the 
Royal relief at Worcester, and it was essential to the 
cause of the king, in this crisis, that his general should 
make as rapid a movement as possible. But Rupert 
disdained the counsels of Newcastle, who informed him 
that the divisions among the Parliamentary forces 
would in time prove fatal to themselves, and he con- 
ducted himself with such haughtiness and rudeness 
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that the old and tried friend of his Royal master 
resigned his commission in disgust and acted merely 
as a volunteer, advancing to the battle in a coach* 
and-six. 

Newcastle's prognostics proved true. At a council 
of war held among the Parliamentary officers, the 
differences proved irreconcileable. The English desired 
to fight, the Scotch to retreat. The latter counsels 
prevailed, and the army was on its march to Tadcaster, 
July 2nd, when Rupert resolved to give them battle. 
His van, composed of 5,000 horse, overtook the allies 
before they had left Hessay moor, and compelled them 
to change their front, and to range themselves in a 
large field of rye, where the ground possesses a gentle 
elevation. Cromwell, commanding the rear guard, is 
reported to have taken his position on the top of the 
eminence. A solitary and now withered tree still remains 
to indicate the spot. The hedges were cut down near 
the village of Marston to facilitate the movements of 
the army, and the spot is still known by the name of 
" Cromwell's Gap." In this engagement Cromwell com- 
manded the left wing, consisting of the cavalry of the 
Earl of Manchester, his own Ironsides, and three 
regiments of Leslie's horse, spread out to the village 
of Tockwith. The right wing of the army extended 
to Long Marston, and consisted of Yorkshire horse, 
recently raised. It was commanded by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, the Earl of Dalhousie, and Lords Eglinton 
and Balgonie. The centre was composed of musketeers 
and pikemen, under Lord Fairfax, the Earl of 
Manchester, and the Earl of Leven, and occupied 
ground nearly level. The Royalists, on the other 
hand, were drawn up on the moor, on uneven ground ; 
the left wing, in face of Lord Fairfax, commanded by 
Prince Rupert, and the right, facing Cromwell, by Sir 
Charles Lucas and Colonel Urry, whilst the centre 
was under the command of Goring, Tilliard, and Porter. 
The position of Newcastle is uncertain, though he 
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was actively engaged. The Royalist watchword was 
" God and the King," that of the Parliament " God 
with us." 

The afternoon was advanced before the preparations 
for battle were completed. At three o'clock the cannon 
began to thunder on both sides. Shortly after there 
came a pause ; for, there being between the two armies 
a ditch and bank, the question was, who should first 
advance over them to make the attack. At length, 
a cannon ball carrying off the nephew of Cromwell,* 
(such is the conjecture), led to the general battle. 
The Earl of Manchester with the Scots advanced 
at a running pace, and passing the ditch, charged 
the Royalists in their front. Cromwell with his 
Ironsides, charged Prince Rupert, bearing down 
all before them. "The left wing, which I com- 
manded," says he, "being our own horse, saving 
a few Scots in our rear, beat all the Prince's 
horse. God made them as stubble to our swords. 
We charged their regiments of foot with our 
horse, and routed all we charged. I believe of 
twenty thousand the Prince hath not four thousand 
left." Newcastle's own regiment, consisting of 
Northumbrians, and distinguished by their white coats, 
were cut to pieces. Sir Thomas Fairfax, with his right 
wing in some disorder, rushed fiercely upon the foe, 
and cut his way through the ranks ; part of his army 



* Eldest son of Colonel Valentine Walton, who married Cromwell's 
youngest sister Margaret. Cromwell also lost his second son Oliver, 
a youth of twenty-one, about this time. " Meeting Cromwell again 
after some absence, just on the edge of Marston Battle, I thought he 
looked sad and wearied, for he had had a sad loss ; young Oliver got 
killed to death not long before, I heard : it was near Knaresborough, 
and 30 more got killed." Squire Papers (Eraser's Magazine, December, 
1847). Noble (i. 134], says young Oliver was killed at Apperby, 
following Whitlocke (p. 3l8, 1st ed.J This second statement is un- 
questionably incorrect. On his death bed, Cromwell referred to his 
son's death thus : — " It went to my heart like a dagger, indeed it 
did." 

t2 
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was encountered by Rupert, in person,* who, with 
irresistible energy, though with difficulty, routed the 
opposing troops and pursued them as far as Tadcaster 
and Cawood ; thus separating himself, by his rashness, 
from the army which he commanded. This was at a 
moment when much might have been done by his 
presence ; for Leven, whose troops had been discomfited 
by Rupert's charge, imagining all was lost, fled away 
from the field and never " drew bridle until he got to 

JuCCOJS. 

In the meantime, Cromwell, seeing the harassed 
position of the centre, where Manchester, as well as 
Leslie, had given up all for lost, came to their relief 
with his Ironsides, and a furious conflict began. In 
the interesting memoirs of the Duchess of Newcastle 
is a brief account of her husband's conduct in the 
battle. Having descended from his coach-and-six, 
says she, " my lord spake after this manner : — ' Gentle- 
men, you have done me the honour to chuse me your 
captain, and now is the fittest time that I may do you 
service ; wherefore, if you'll follow me, I shall lead 
you on the best I can, and show you the way to your 
own honour/ They* being as glad of my lord's proffer, 
as my lord was of their readiness, went on with the 
greatest courage, and, passing through two bodies of 
foot, engaged with one another not a forty yards 
distance, received not the least hurt, although they 
fired quick upon each other, but marched towards 
a Scots regiment of foot, which they charged and 
routed; in which encounter my lord himself killed 
three with his page's half-leaden sword, for he had no 

• At least, such is the common account, received by Defoe (Memoirs 
of a Cavalier), Sir Walter Scott, Eliott Warburton, &e. Whitelocke 
seems to be the original contemporary authority for the statement. 
But he was not present at Marston Moor, and his narrative is known 
to be incorrect in some details. Fairfax and the majority of eye- 
witnesses are silent on the matter. Bush worth gives the credit of the 
charge to Urry, which is in itself a probable solution of the 
question. 
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other left him. * * * At last, after they had passed 
through this regiment of foot, a pikeman made a stand 
to the whole troop : and though my Lord charged him 
twice or thrice, yet he could not enter him, 
but the troops despatched him soon." For three 
hours the battle raged; but at length the Par- 
liamentary troops, after heroic exertions, were 
successful. Rupert, returning from his mad pursuit, 
saw himself too late to be of effectual service, and 
escaped with much difficulty. Many of the Royalist 
stragglers reached York, but 4,000 of their number 
were slain. Charles's ammunition was taken ; 1,500 
(including many men of note) were made prisoners, 
and several standards (among which were Prince 
Rupert's), were sent to London as part of the spoil. 
Considerable damage was also done to the ranks of the 
Parliamentarians, though they only stated their loss as 
that of 300 men. Sir T. Fairfax was himself nearly 
made* prisoner, Major Fairfax and Charles Fairfax 
were slain, and Cromwell himself received a slight 
wound in the neck. 

The Parliament's army remained for two days upon 
the battle-field. In the meantime other events equally 
unfavourable to the Royal cause, were taking place at 
York. Newcastle in disgust, sent to Rupert that he 
would abandon his position and quit the country, 
whilst, almost simultaneously, Rupert sent to Newcastle 
that he would retire into Lancashire, whence he had 
come. Both resolutions were carried into effect, and 
the command of York reverted to its former governor, 
Sir Thomas Glemham. Manchester was very remiss in 
pursuing his advantages after this victory, and 
Cromwell in consequence proportionably dissatisfied, as 
his complaint against his superior to the Parliament 
proved. The Scots were disposed to retreat home- 
wards with the booty they had gained, till the news 
reached them of the departure from York of Newcastle 
and Rupert. In the end they united their forces for 
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the reduction of the city. York was compelled to 
yield; and after a siege, bravely maintained against 
great odds, was (July 16) compelled to surrender upon 
honourable terms. The three armies then separated, 
Fairfax remaining to hold possession of the city. Soon 
after Sir Thomas Fairfax was appointed Commander-in- 
chief of all the Parliamentary forces. In the common- 
hall of York the Parliament paid to the Scots, in 
the next year, on the 1st of January, 1645, the stipulated 
sum of £200,000. This was conveyed to York by a 
considerable body of horsemen, commanded by Major- 
General Skippon. 

Lord Fairfax was now constituted Governor of York. 
He and his son were mainly employed in reducing the 
various fortresses in the county. This work, begun by 
Manchester, in 1644, occupied five years. Helmsley 
Castle was the first attacked, and Sir T. Fairfax was 
seriously wounded by a musket ball in attempting its 
reduction. But the Royal troops were vanquished 
and the castle taken, many of its garrison joining 
the Parliament's forces. 

Sheffield Castle followed (1644). After being bom- 
barded without any apparent result, Lord Fairfax 
sent a superior piece of ordnance, entitled " The Queen's 
Pocket Pistol," which soon compelled the surrender of 
the garrison. The castle was destroyed by order of 
Parliament. 

Tickhill Castle, garrisoned by eighty musketeers and 
sixteen horse yielded in two days to Colonel Lilburn. 
From Tickhill, Lilburn proceeded to Knaresborough, 
(once a stronghold of Royal troops, who scoured and 
desolated the county around), now garrisoned only 
by inhabitants of the town. The castle held out 
for three weeks ; at length a weak place was discovered, 
and the guns were brought nearer. After a little 
vigorous resistance the place was taken, December 20, 
1644. It yielded to the captors some ammunition and a 
considerable sum of money. 
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Fairfax appointed Sir William Constable to reduce 
Scarborough (1645). As lie proceeded slowly, not 
.advancing beyond a blockade, the Parliament sent Sir 
John Meldrum to take command of the siege. He 
assaulted and occupied the town, and turned the church 
into a fortress against the castle, planting in it thirty- 
two pieces of cannon, and directing the operations of 
*me hundred and twenty vessels in the harbour. In 
return the fire of the garrison reduced the choir of the 
church to a state of ruin. In an unsuccessful assault 
on the castle, Sir John Meldrum met his death. He 
was succeeded by Sir Matthew Boynton, who prosecuted 
the siege with great vigour. At length, after having 
held out for more than twelve months, during which 
the walls were entirely ruined, the stores almost spent, 
and the defenders exhausted by sickness and fatigue, 
the castle was surrendered by its governor, Sir Hugh 
Cholmley. Many of the garrison were so much 
exhausted as to require to be borne without the walls. 
Colonel Boynton held the castle after Sir Matthew. 
He proved traitorous to the Parliament, and declared 
for the king. But the garrison rose against him, and 
it was a second time surrendered to the forces of the 
Parliament, (1648). 

On November 5th, 1645, Bolton Castle in Wensley- 
dale, defended by Colonel Scrope and a party of 
Bichmondshire militia until the garrison was reduced to 
feed on horse-flesh, surrendered, the governor and his 
little band marching thence to Pontefract. 

In the same year, Sandal Castle underwent the same 
fate, being captured and dismantled by order of Par- 
liament. 

But the siege of the greatest magnitude was that of 
Pontefract. It was a fortress of extraordinary strength, 
and is thus described by Cromwell, who was afterwards 
Bent to reduce it. " The place is very well known to be 
one of the strongest inland garrisons in the kingdom ; 
well watered, situated upon a rock in every part of it, and 
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therefore difficult to mine. The walls very thick and 
high, with strong towers ; and if battered, very difficult 
of access, by reason of the depth and steepness of the 
graft. The county is exceedingly impoverished, not 
able to bear free quarter ; nor well able to furnish pro- 
visions if we had moneys." 

After the battle of Marston-moor, some efforts had 
been made to wrest Pontefract Castle from the Royalists 
who held it. But the forces which could be spared to 
besiege it were comparatively few ; though, after the 
subjugation of Helmsley and Knaresborough, more 
were left at liberty for further operations. For a time, 
Colonel Sands had watched it closely ; but when Sir 
Thomas Fairfax became able to take the command, the 
siege of this strong fortress was commenced. The 
besiegers took possession of the low church, immediately 
adjoining the castle. They were speedily joined by 
Lord Fairfax, who summoned the garrison to surrender. 
The demand was met by a declaration of defiance. 
Active hostilities followed. The Pix-tower first fell, 
carrying with it a portion of the castle wall. When 
the besiegers saw that the garrison did not yet 
surrender, other military operations began. Many 
works of mining and counter-mining were undertaken, 
a cannonade continued for three days, several houses in 
the town were destroyed, and a breach was made. At 
length the king sent Sir Marmaduke Langdale to raise 
the siege. After a hot conflict he accomplished his 
object. The besieged now laid in an abundant stock of 
provisions. But the Parliamentary forces soon returned, 
and formed a regular blockade, erecting strong works, 
though in the face of the enemy's fire. It would be 
tedious, in these pages, to specify the various military 
operations undertaken on each side, with alternate 
success. But at length, after the victory of Naseby, 
the garrison, being destitute of provisions, surrendered 
upon honourable terms (July 22nd, 1645), and Sir T. 
Fairfax was appointed governor of the castle. His- 
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military duties, however, caused him to appoint Colonel 
Cotterel as his substitute. 

Events at Pontefract now took another turn. There 
was a certain Colonel Morrice who had been heretofore 
in the service of the Parliament, but who, by reason of 
his loose conduct, had rendered himself unacceptable to 
the generals, and had been dismissed. He sought the 
friendship of Cotterel. Associating freelv with the 
Parliamentarians, he obtained possession of the castle, 
and opened it to the king's troops. 

Another siege was now necessary, and General Rains- 
borough was sent to conduct it. He was, however, 
assassinated at Doncaster, by a plot of the Royalists, 
who originally designed only to make him a prisoner, 
and to offer him in exchange for Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale. The siege of Pontefract was next undertaken by 
Cromwell in person ; some of whose extant letters are 
dated from Knottingley, his head-quarters. He remained 
before the castle for nearly a month. But the supplies 
which he desired of the Parliament were not sent to the 
extent of his wishes, and other business, of more im- 
portance than the taking even of Pontefract Castle, was 
pressing upon him. In 1648, therefore, the siege was 
entrusted to the able hands of General Lambert, with 
instructions that he was to take vengeance of the castle 
garrison for the murder of Rainsborough. When, on 
the 30th January, 1649, the king was beheaded, Charles 
II. was proclaimed within the castle, and a vigorous 
sally was made on the besiegers. At the same time 
cpins of the new reign were struck. 

Lambert prosecuted the siege in earnest. He com- 
pletely surrounded the castle by forts and earthworks — 
and he detected and punished those who, outside, were 
in correspondence with the garrison. On the other 
hand, the besieged suffered much from sickness and 
want of provisions, till they were reduced from five 
hundred to one hundred. At length they were compelled 
to capitulate, but declared that they would only do so 
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upon honourable terms. Lambert replied favourably, 
but added that there were six men who should receive 
no mercy, though he would not name them till the 
treaty was signed. On this ground the surrender was 
deferred. But necessity compelled the garrison to give 
way. The first of the excepted persons was Colonel 
Morrice, the now governor ; his name was coupled with 
the murderers of Rainsborough and the men who had 
aided Morrice in obtaining possession of the castle. 
The garrison now asked of Lambert that he would give 
them six days more, to enable these victims to attempt 
their escape, and that it might be lawful for the others 
to give them help. This was accorded. By a vigorous 
and well-directed sally the Governor and Cornet Black- 
burn made their escape. They were afterwards taken 
in Lancashire, tried, and executed. One of the remain- 
ing six was killed in a similar attempt. The other three 
were hidden in the castle, and after its surrender they 
broke down the walling which had been built to conceal 
them, and regained their liberty. The castle was 
ordered to be entirely demolished, and its materials 
sold. £300 per annum was settled upon Lambert for 
services he had rendered to Parliament ; to be paid out 
of the Pontefract estates. 

Thus ended the civil war in Yorkshire. Pontefract 
was the last castle taken in this county. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

RESTORATION. 
FROM A.D. 1660 TO A.D. 1688. 

" I know not how it is; 

But a foreboding presses on my heart, 

At times, until I sicken.'' 

Barry Cornwall. 

Whatever had been Fairfax's exertions on behalf of 
the Parliament in the earlier days of its existence, the 
issue of events displeased and disgusted him. Clarendon 
says of him : " Fairfax wished nothing that Cromwell 
did, and yet contributed to bring it afl to pa8S. ,, His 
efforts against the Royalists were untiring and successful ; 
he received the public thanks of Parliament, and of 
the people for his services ; he became Constable of the 
Tower, and was loaded with wealth for his efforts. Yet 
in his heart he disapproved of the course which his 
weakness had led him to adopt, and when the Scots 
declared for the King, 1650, he resigned his commission 
and retired to his country seat. By the decease of his 
father he had now become Lord Fairfax. After the 
death of Cromwell, he was one of the earliest to make 
a movement towards the Restoration, maintaining a 
secret correspondence with Monk, and raising forces to 
oppose Lambert, who was sent to resist the advance of 
that general into England. The army of Lambert, how- 
ever, deserted at Monk's approach, and joined the 
man against whom they were arrayed. 

On the 11th of January, 1660, Monk's army arrived 
in York, Fairfax having previously taken possession 
of it in his interest. He was received with the applause 
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of the people, and appeared at the head of his army, 
mounted on a white charger, between two presbyterian 
clergymen. The men cheered ; several of the women 
were heard to say, " Ah, Monk, God bless thee, we hope 
thou has a king in thy belly."* The general stayed in 
York five days, and on Sunday, went to the Cathedral, 
where a sermon was preached by Fairfax's chaplain. 
Much intercourse took place between the generals, and 
the movements towards a restoration were considerably 
advanced by these interviews. Indeed it appears that 
Monk only stopped short of already proclaiming his 
full intentions. Yet he caned one of his officers in 
public for asserting such a conviction. Affairs were not 
yet fully ripe. By the command of the Rump 
Parliament, Monk was summoned to London, and 
Fairfax left in command of York.f 

The Restoration, May 11, 1660, was celebrated in 
York, as elsewhere, with unbounded public rejoicing. 
This was repeated on the King's birthday (May 29). 

There were, however, many in Yorkshire to whom 
the Restoration of the Stuarts was by no means 
acceptable. A plot was attempted against the King, 
1663, called "the Farnley wood plot" (from the place 
of rendezvous, near Leeds). The object as stated in 
the words of the conspirators, was " to re-establish a 
gospel ministry and magistracy ; to restore the Long 
Parliament ; to relieve themselves from the excise, and 
all subsidies ; and to reform all orders and degrees of 
men, especially the lawyers and clergy." The leader 
was one Ralph Oates, an old Parliamentary officer. 
Lord Clarendon says that "the object of the plotters 

• Drake, who relates it from an aged eye-witness. 

+ The subsequent history of Fairfax, may be mentioned. The 
peerage was taken away, and mnch of the family estate. Fairfax died 
11 years after the Restoration, at Denton, and was buried at 
Bilborough, near York. His descendants are yet to be found at 
Newton-Kyme, and near Otley. H. Fawkes, Esq., possesses many 
valuable memorials of him. 
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vras to seize upon the City of York ; but it appears that 
they were disappointed in some expected co-operation, 
-and that before they commenced any actual rebellion 
they were seized and committed to prison." It is most 
probable that the affair was scarcely worthy of notice, 
but was blown up into unnatural dimensions by the 
temper of the times. The conspirators, thirty in number, 
"were tried at York, and twenty-one were sentenced to 
-death. Three of them were hanged at Chapeltown, 
Leeds, as a warning to the neighbourhood. One of the 
prisoners on his trial, stated that " in such a cause he 
valued his life no more than he did his handkerchief." 
Their heads were set up over the principal gates of 
York. 

During the reign of Charles II., many of the Non- 
•conformists in the County of York suffered much for 
their religion. Whitaker, indeed says, respecting the 
district of Craven, " One circumstance deserves to be 
remembered. There never was a period when the 
consciences of ecclesiastics were more harassed by im- 
positions, than by the civil wars of the last century, 
yet such was the flexibility displayed by the incumbents 
of this Deanery under all their trials, that not a name 
in the whole number .appears in the catalogue of 
•sufferers exhibited on the two opposite sides by Calamy 
and Walker." Yet Nonconformity had a strong hold 
upon the county of York. The catalogue of those who 
were silenced and deprived by the operation of the act 
-of uniformity is very considerable. Lady Lambert, the 
wife of General Lambert, founded and sustained many 
Nonconformist congregations in Craven ; and the first 
^dissenting academy was at Rathmell, near Settle. 

Some of the Yorkshire Nonconformist clergy of this 
period, were men of reputation. Among these may be 
mentioned the Rev. W. Bowles, once chaplain to the 
Earl of Manchester, afterwards one of a quaternion of 
ministers appointed to discharge religious offices in the 
city of York. He greatly aided Monk in the 
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Restoration.* OKver Heywood, of Coley, was another 
distinguished worthy. Many other names might be 
readily added, did our space and place allow. During 
this period, York Castle was a frequent place of in- 
carceration for those whose conscience would not allow 
them to subscribe to the requisitions of an intolerant 
ecclesiastical party, seconded by the indolent assent of 
an ungodly and ungrateful King. 

An occurrence during this reign brought York into* 
the royal disfavour. James, Duke of York, after- 
wards James II., had visited the city, and resided in it 
during two months, receiving every mark of public 
attention and respect. When, ten years afterwards 
(1679), his suspected intentions in reference to Popery 
had rendered him exceedingly unpopular in London, he 
retired from court, and took York in his way to 
Edinburgh. On this visit, the public attentions which 
were paid him were somewhat diminished, and the 
applause of the people was certainly less enthusiastic. 
The King complained of this treatment of his brother, 
and commanded the inhabitants not to repeat it. He, 
moreover, caused a Quo Warranto to be issued, inquiring 
into the authority by which individuals exercised certain 
civic privileges. The government of the city was taken 
from the Ix>rd Mayor, and given to Sir J. Reresby. 
At the same time its charter was demanded and 
detained. Some years after (1685), the well-known 
Judge Jefferies, visited the Northern Circuit, and when 
asked by the people of York, how they might propitiate 
the Royal favour, he recommended them to prepare a 
petition, placing the government of the city at the Royal 
disposal. The chief justice undertook to get this 
petition presented, and forwarded to them the King's 

* He was in expectation of becoming Vicar of Leeds, but the 
preferment was given to Dr. Lake (afterwards one of the seven protesting 
bishops). The people of Leeds were so much in favour of Mr. Bowles, 
that it required a band of soldiers to force Dr. Lake's way to the 
pulpit. 
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reply, promising them a new charter. But the death of 
the King soon after, prevented the realization of the 
intention. It was, however, accomplished in the next 
reign (1685), and received with the utmost rejoicing by 
the inhabitants. 

York was not alone in this treatment. Hull was 
threatened also with the Royal displeasure, unless she 
gave up her charter ; which she did, the inhabitants 
thus voluntarily resigning to the son the rights and 
liberties for which their ancestors had fought so bravely 
against the father, and proving that wherever there is 
action it may be followed by re-action. In this move- 
ment, as in that at York, Jefferies was the principal 
actor. Hull, however, received back its charter ; one of 
the Royal objects appearing to have been that a sum of 
money might be gained by its renewal. 

The accession of James II. was regarded with a 
gloomy and extreme dread by all thoughtful and con- 
siderate Protestants. Nor was it long before that 
dread was justified by events. In the first year of his 
reign, the Judges Allybone and Powell, came to Hull, 
to hold the assizes, and when the procession was formed 
for attending them to the Church, Allybone demanded to 
be conducted to the Roman Catholic Chapel. This was 
done, but no persuasion could induce the sheriff and his 
officers to enter. At length, irritated at their opposition, 
Allybone said, "You well deserve that punishment, 
which, assure yourselves, will in a little time fcertainly 
overtake you." These words and this act sank deep 
into the minds of the already suspicious inhabitants 
of Hull. Lord Langdale, a papist, then governor, 
attempted, after Parliament was dissolved, to dictate to 
the freemen the members they should elect as repre- 
sentatives. But this interference was rejected. To 
punish the inhabitants, the Bang sent 1,200 soldiers, 
commanded by Popish officers, and instructed to live 
upon free quarters. All kinds of outrages followed, 
for which it was impossible to obtain redress. A writ of 
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Quo Warranto wa& then issued; in terror of which, the 
municipality gave back its charter into the King's hands. 
A series of tyrannical measures followed, in which. 
Jefferies was conspicuous, till James felt that he had 
gone too far, and terrified by the movements of the 
Prince of Orange, endeavoured to retrace his steps by- 
giving to the corporations their charters. But his con- 
cessions came too late. 

When the Prince of Orange prepared to invade 
England, it was deemed most important to secure Hull 
for the King, and Lord Langdale was sent down for 
that purpose. The town was victualled and prepared 
for a siege. But the inhabitants, learning that schemes 
were on foot injurious to the Protestants, seized the 
governor and principal officers, and possessed themselves 
of the town, fort, and citadel ; an event still com- 
memorated in Hull by the name of " the town-taking 
day." 

*******.* * * 

The more modern incidents of Yorkshire history, 
demand a narrative of their own, and are not within 
the scope of our intention. Whilst no less interesting 
than those we have already related, they will engage 
the attention of a different class of readers. We need 
not specify the sources of information. They are 
already familiar to the modern reader. 
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